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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


HE Quren’s Speech is well calculated to provide hesi- 
T tating politicians with reasons or excuses for supporting 
the Government. A tolerable proposal on the subject of 
Reform will appear more acceptable when it is included in a 
long list of legislative measures. The most important topic of 
the Speech is enveloped in ambiguous phrases, which would 
provide abundant food for speculation if the riddle were not to 
be solved on Monday. It is only certain that the Govern- 
ment will not be absolutely passive or silent. A definite 
measure to be at once submitted to the House of Commons 
would have been more positively described. As the attention 
of Parliament is “again” to be called to the state of the 
representation, it might at first sight be supposed that last 
year's precedent will be followed. The hope that delibera- 
tions, properly conducted, may lead to the adoption of de- 
sirable measures points rather to resolutions than to a Bill. 
It might have been thought possible that the subject would 
be divided into a Franchise Bill and a Parliamentary 
Commission on Electoral Districts, if the Ministers and 
their followers had not, in the last Session, pledged 
themselves against fragmentary. legislation. Under present 
circumstances, the policy of the “Government is a chain of 
which the weakest link measures the total strength. If the 
House of Commons and the country are contented with Mr. 
DisrakLi’s Reform proposals, the fulfilment of some of the 
promises of the QueEN’s Speech may perhaps add lustre to 
the Administration. At the worst, there is no harm in the 
proclamation of liberal intentions. It will be some consolation to 
taunt future Governments with their comparative want of public 
spirit and ambition. The Cabinet may boast of having 
traversed the field of legislative vision, with the result of dis- 
covering room for improvement in almost every branch of 
administration. Trades’ unions, merchant seamen, railway 
insolvency, bankruptcy, and water supply, factory laws and 
Irish tenant-right, are to furnish materials for suitable amend- 
ments of law and administration. If the Ministry lasts through 
the Session, the metropolitan workhouses may perhaps be 
improved, and additional provision may be made for the 
despatch of business in various courts of justice. Mr. 
Disrartt has evidently impressed on his colleagues the 
expediency of yfofiting to the utmost by their tenure of office. 
In a balanced state of parties, superior efficiency may some- 
times decide the public choice between competitors for power; 
but, in the great majority of cases, questions which involve no 
conflict of principle exercise little influence on the fortunes 


scurvy at sea by preventing the adulteration of lime-juice, 
but no system of chemical inspection would affect a single 
vote on a decisive political division. Until the Reform plan 
is divulged, the Quren’s Speech retains an amphibious cha- 
racter between an important State paper and an ingenious 
leading article. yr 
The paragraphs on foreign affairs are wholly unobjection- 
able, and for once the Government succeeds in communicating 
information to careless observers of current events. Few 
persons unconnected with the Pacific trade were aware that 
Spain is still at war with Peru and Chili. The offered 
mediation of France and England has proved abortive, but 
Lord SraNnLeEY judiciously proposes to be satisfied with any 
alternative contrivance for ending an ignoble and troublesome 
conflict. There can be no impropriety in expressing a ho 
that the Continental war of last year may promote the 
establishment of durable peace in Europe. It required Lord 
RusseE.t’s peculiar command of tact and of political per- 
spective to refer in querulous language to the unjusti- 
fiable policy of Prussia in the half-forgotten Danish war. 


It was natural that a lively indignation against the Chandos 


clause should accompany a gratuitous regret for Schleswig 
and Holstein; but obsolete taunts are more conveniently 
directed against domestic opponents than against foreign 
Powers. Statesmen who have long ceased to learn ought not 
to contend against the beneficent provisions of nature by 
obstinately refusing to forget. Lord Russe.t, however, de- 
serves credit for his tacit acquiescence in the negotiations for 
the examination of the Alabama claims. He could scarcely 
object to the recognition of the new Prince of the Danubian 
provinces, or to the diplomatic measures which may have 
been suggested by the Cretan insurrection. If the papers 
which will be laid before Parliament confirm the state- 
ment that Russia has acted in concert with England 
and France, the proof that there is no immediate risk of 
collision in the affairs of the East will be at the same time un- 
expected and satisfactory. 

No party conflicts in England ought to be allowed to inter- 
fere with the passage of the Bill for the Confederation of the 
North American Provinces. ‘Lord Carnarvon may deem him- 
self fortunate if he succeeds in connecting his name with a 
measure which had been zealously forwarded by Mr. Carp- 
WELL. A large and increasing proportion of political subjects 
is entirely independent of party considerations. ‘Thirty years 
ago nearly every topic which is mentioned in the Queen's 
Speech would have produced a trial of strength between 
the Ministry and the Opposition. The restoration of the 
Habeas Corpus Act would perhaps have caused a change 
of Government; and it would have been well if the 
cattle-plague and the cholera had been allowed to expire 
peacefully, after they had ceased to trouble Sunday congre- 
gations with clumsy prayers and thanksgivings. The first 
subject in the Speech which is likely to cause division is the 
proposed increase of the Army Estimates; but, if General 
Pee can satisfy the House that he is laying the foundation of 
an efficient reserve, no reasonable expenditure for the purpose 
will be grudged by the majority of the House. Mr. Mit will 
not succeed in making military improvements dependent on 
the revival of enthusiastic loyalty to the Constitution. The 
great body of the people unanimously approved of the war 
with Russia in 1854; but, as Mr. Coppen and Mr. Brieur 
at the time sarcastically observed, they were not disposed to 
prove their zeal by enlisting. It is only in the case of 
invasion, or of civil war, that any country can depend on the 
voluntary service of the bulk of the population. Mr. Mitu’s 
protest against an increase of force which may possibly be 
used for purposes of aggression is practically directed against 
all reform of the army. 

The only doubt as to the expediency of inquiring into the 
organization of Trades’ Unions relates to the time selected for 
the investigation. It is possible that the attempt to provide a 
remedy may be premature; but Parliament will not be dis- 
posed to interfere with the discretion of the Government. 
The utility of the scheme will depend largely on the 
selection of the Commission. It is essential that the principal 
members of the body should be dispassionate and impartial, 
although advocates of different economical theories may be 
useful as auxiliary inquirers. It will not be easy to find a 
Chairman who both commands and deserves the confidence of 
the working-classes. The originality of the QuEEn’s Speech is 
in some degree impaired by the repetition of the hackneyed 
promise that the Bankruptcy Act shall at least be amended. 
lf Lord CHELMsForp succeeds where the great ability of Lord 
WestsuryY only produced confusion and failure, lawyers and 
traders will be agreeably surprised. It would have been 
safer to confine the energies of the Government to the 
puzzling problem of arranging the affairs of insolvent 
Ktailway Companies. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s description 
of the Bill which he is about to introduce was received by 
the House with little favour. The negative merits of his 
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scheme are considerable, as he expressly regrets Lord Reprs- 
DALE’s crude projects of legislation for the exclusive benefit of 
debenture-holders. But the employment of the Railway de- 
partment of the Board of Trade to wind up insolvent Companies 
is open to grave objection. It would be far better to adopt 
the suggestion of a correspondent of the 7'imes, by authorizing 
the Court of Chancery to determine all the various rights and 
priorities of shareholders and of creditors, and, if necessary, 
to propose to Parliament a scheme for satisfying the claims 
which will have been definitively ascertained. The Board of 
Trade has no judicial qualifications, and the power of re- 
ferring doubtful points to a Court of law or equity is but 


‘an awkward substitute for the machinery of a regular 


tribunal. The Bill will in all probability undergo some 
modifications before it receives the sanction of Parliament. 
If the Presiwent of the Board of Trade has not contrived a 
perfect measure, he has shown that his economical principles 
are thoroughly sound. The Government is now acquitted of 
the suspicion of tampering with public credit by buying up 
questionable debentures, and the scope of the proposed Bill is 
not extravagantly wide. As only one considerable Company 
will for the present be affected by the Bill, it is still doubtful 
whether it is prudent to pass a general measure for a 
particular case. Any attempt to deal with the Chatham 
insolvency according to abstract principles would be as un- 
successful as the trigonometrical mode of measurement 
which was practised by the tailors of Laputa. The simpler 
proposal of a rearrangement of some of the Courts of Law 
will be strongly opposed if it involves the creation of new 
judges. There is no reason why the judicial establishment 
should be permanently restricted to the present standard, 
but there is little use in proposing an increased estimate 
which Mr. Guapstone is pledged to oppose. The Govern- 
ment may deem itself both fortunate and skilful if a third of 
its prophecies are fulfilled in the course of the Session. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND REFORM. 


I he mysteries constitute the art of Government, and to be 
secret in politics is to be successful, the present Govern- 
ment ought to be the best, the happiest, and the most fortu- 
nate Government that England has ever known. During the 
autumn months, it was gently whispered that the Ministry 
would find Reform an awkward subject, and yet that they 
must deal with it; and when the Cabinet began to meet, then 
it was supposed that the dealing with Reform had begun. 
Still, nothing was known; and if there wasa secret, no one 
was in it. Winter came, and brought a fiercer agitation, 
and a more eager desire for Reform. Still, Ministers kept 
very quiet. It was not known whether they were going 
to deal with Reform at all, still less what they were going 
to do with it when they took it in hand. ‘The only clue 
to their secret was the general conviction, based on the 
most obvious calculations, that they could not stay in a 
week unless they did deal with Reform, and that they did not 
behave like men who expected to go out of office in a week. 
Everybody was content to wait until the Quren’s Speech 
disclosed what was to come. The Queen gave her Speech to 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR to read, and it touched on Reform. But 
the secret was nearly as much a secret as ever. Her Masesty 
merely trusted that Parliament would deliberate on Reform 
in a proper spirit, and that the result of these proper delibera- 
tions would be the passing of proper measures. No one was 
much the wiser for this, except that it was thus known that 
the Ministry would set going the discussion of Reform, and 
no Ministry could make a smaller offer than that. But on the 
Quzen’s Speech followed the debate on the Address; and as 
the leaders of each House spoke on Reform, it might have 
been expected that at last something of the intentions of 
Ministers would be known. Not a bit of it. The only thing 
that could be got out of them was, that next Monday the 
Government would be prepared to state the course which it 
proposed to take. Lord Dersy would give no sign either to 
friend or foe. Lord DeLAMERE assumed that the Government 
intended to bring in a Bill, and he spoke of the contents which 
their Bill ought to have in terms which would have done 
credit to him if the accident of birth had permitted him 
to be a Liberal. Lord Russext also assumed that a Bill 
was to be brought in at once, and handsomely promised 
that, if this Bill was precisely to his taste, he would 
— support it. Lord Dersy contradicted neither speaker ; 
he did not say there was to be a Bill, or that there 
was not to be a Bill. But, apparently, the Government is 
getting a little afraid of its own reputation for mysteriousness, 
and is beginning to dread lest its air of secrecy should pass 


the narrow line which separates the sublime from the ridi- 
culous. It has, unless this too is a false rumour, allowed it 
to ooze out that it intends to proceed by Resolutions. It ig 
wholly premature to discuss this intention at present. We 
have waited so long that we can wait two days longer with 
perfect patience, and we suppose that on Monday all will be 
known that is to be known. But let us start fair, and not be 
argued into liking the method of proceeding by Resolutions, 
until we know that the Government is going to adopt it; and, 
what is equally important, in what shape the Government is 
going to adopt it. The precedent of the India Bill is either 
wholly inapplicable or is most damaging to the Ministry. It 
is inapplicable because Reform, which touches every English- 
man closely, cannot be regarded and cannot be treated like a 
scheme for governing a dependency, as to which every party 
in England had the same duties, the same interests, and the 
same aim. But although to repeat the history of the India Bill 
may be irrelevant to the occasion, it may still be dangerous to 
the Ministry. In settling the Government of India, the House of 
Commons proceeded by Resolutions, because it had to take the 
matter out of the hands of a Government that was confessedly 
incompetent to deal with it. No one wished Lord Dersy to 
go out of office because his Ministry had brought in an India 
Bill so glaringly imperfect, so absolutely hopeless, that the 
House would not even discuss it. Resolutions were then 
adopted, in order to save a weak Ministry, whom every one 
wished to save. Resolutions were then the hope, the refuge, 
and the salvation of a weak Ministry. Absit omen. 


The country at large has a great and a well-founded liking 
for the present Ministry, and, apart from the question of 
Reform, would wish them to stay in office. But the country 
is far more in earnest about Reform than about the continuance 
in office of any particular set of men. And certainly it can- 
not be said now that every one wishes them to stay in. About 
one man at least there is no doubt. Lord Russet does not 
wish them to stay in an hour longer than he can help. 
Directly the seconder of the Address sat down, he thought it 
the proper and decent thing to bully and insult them. Often 
as he has forgotten in our days all that is due to good 
feeling, to’ the courtesy of gentlemen, and the dignity of 
English statesmen, he never forgot this so completely 
or so transparently. He began at once, without knowing in 
the least what were the intentions of the Government, to rake 
up old grievances, to reopen old sores, to protest that he had 
been the victim of the most dirty and underhand intrigues. 
For the future, he expressed himself ready to accept the pro- 
posals of Lord Dersy in a spirit of arrogant patronage. If 
they were quite rightly framed, and quite properly directed, 
if they fulfilled all the conditions which in stating them Lord 
Russe. clearly meant they could not fulfil, then he would 
take them under his august wing. But if Lord Dersy 
“ endeavoured by any tricks or shuffling to cheat the artisans 
“ of their fair right,” then Lord Russeti could not possibly 
patronize him. What a melancholy exhibition of pique, spite, 
and ill-manners! ‘This is the way in which the Leader 
of the Opposition in the Peers addresses the Leader of the 
Ministry, and this is the kind of bright example which 
Americans are called on to admire, and from which they 
are to learn what a great, what an indispensabte, advantage it 
is to have a legislative assembly led by gentlemen, by men of 
birth, and property, and long political education. Could the 
lowest Tory attorney have been more virulent, or the lowest 
Radical demagogue more vulgar? If Lord Drrsy cheats and 
tricks and shufiles, he is to be punished. So, we presume, 
Lord Russe. is to be punished in some sense if he con- 
stantly obtrudes his tiny personal wrongs, if he is obviously 
without control over the pettiness and bitterness of his heart, 
if he disgraces the Liberal party by letting it be supposed 
that the party shares his childish animosities, his clutching 
eagerness for office, his insensibility to what is due to honour- 
able opponents, It is as certain as anything can be in politics 
that the Liberal party can never prosper so long as it is nomi- 
nally under the guidance and leadership of such aman. This 
Whig virulence, as impotent as it is indecent, is quite out of date. 
To forget the old jealousies and strifes which have marked the 
history of Reform, to be candid and conciliatory, is the first 
duty of the leader of the Liberal party at this crisis; for if he 
is worthy of his post, he must feel that he has a great work to 
do, which thousands of his countrymen are anxiously looking 
that he should do, but which he may easily mar if, in doing 
it, he incurs the reproach of being unjust, overbearing, and 
oppressive. Lord Russe.t not only loves and gloats over the 
past history of Reform, but he travesties it. He is the onl 
man in England capable of saying that all the trouble whic 
Reform has given in recent years arises from the fatal intro- 
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duction of the Cuannos Clause into the Bill of 1832. To his 
mind the whole subject of Reform presents itself in a way in 
which it can present itself to no other human being. His simple 
manner of regarding Reform is this :—Everything which he has 
ever proposed about Reform is good; everything any one else has 

posed is bad. So strong a hold has this belief gained over 
him, so absolutely does it possess and contro] him, that pos- 
sibly he may be really and honestly convinced that, if Lord 
Dersy proposes what he does not like, Lord Dersy will neces- 
sarily be a cheat, a trickster, and a shuffler. Well might 
Lord Dery say, in reply, that there is no hope of a satis- 
factory settlement of the question if it is taken up in the 
spirit and temper with which Lord Russet chose to approach 
it, On the first night of the Session the Government, if they 


did nothing else, at least made one step, however small a one, | 


to settling Reform in a manner satisfactory to them; for they 
succeeded in getting one of their chief’ opponents to discredit 
himself utterly, and to throw some slight portion of the 
odium he excited over the cause he supposed himself to be 
defending. 


It is a great relief to turn from the speech of Lord Russeit 
to the speech of Mr. Guapstonz. The leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons could not have said anything more 
worthy of himself and his position. And it is satisfactory to 
mark in how many ways the real honest interest in Reform 
which has been awakened in the country is already quickening 
Parliament to a new sense of its duties and its responsibilities. 
In the old days of hypocritical anxiety for Reform, in the days 
when Liberals talked of Reform on the hustings in order to 
laugh at Reform under the leadership of Lord PaLmerstoy, 
bribery was treated as a pure piece of necessary comedy, and 
many boroughs were reproved with that gentle admonition 
which is the best of all encouragements to offend again, 
But Mr. GLapsrone only gave expression to the general 
feeling of the country and of the House when, in drawing 
attention to the fearful disclosures of bribery which the recent 
Commissions have elicited, he spoke rangi | of the national 
disgrace these corrupt boroughs bring on England, of the 
reproach and byword which they are to free government in 
Europe, and of the stern unsparing punishment that ought to 
be dealt out to them, He went on to speak of Reform gene- 
rally, and very properly said that, as everybody wished the 
next proposal for settling the question to come from the present 
Government, and te be made quickly, any Ministerial pro- 

made at the outset of the Session ought to receive, 
not merely a favourable consideration, but such a reception 
as to show that those who criticize it do so with a full 
recollection that everything must be done s0 as not to 
let Reform now lose the two great advantages of being taken 
up by the Conservative party, and of being taken up at 
the very commencement of the Parliamentary year. Even if 
the mode of procedure adopted is not the best, and even if the 
substance of what is proposed is not all that could be wished, 
the true course of the Liberal party is to make the best of 
that which is given it. It is only in the last resource, in final 
despair of being able to secure what is tolerably satisfactory to 
honest Reformers, that the liberal party ought to use the 
dangerous power in its hands, and insist on a change of 
Ministry. It will be a source of sincere regret if it should 
turn out, when the great secret of the Government is dis- 
closed by the original inventor of Asian mysteries, that the 
proposal is that of a weak, hesitating, timid Ministry, ufraid 
of its own supporters, afraid of Parliament, and afraid of the 
question it is trying to solve. But if in any way it is 
possible fur the Liberal party to accept it, they should accept 
it and try to better it, to control its operation, and enlarge its 
scope, rather than, by rejecting it, run the great risk of putting 
off Reform to another Session. At the same time, when men 
of all parties talk of moderation, and fair dealing, and making 
the best of things, it must be borne in mind that it is impos- 
sible that Reform should be settled by a Parliament that does 
not wish for it, that does not believe in it, and does not 
work for it. The country will pardon many shortcomings, 
and forego something of what it desires, if it is convinced that 
Parliament has got over the indifference, the languor, and the 
indecision of last year, and now means to do its very best to 
pass a good Reform Bill. But nothing will be forgiven to a 
arliament which treats Reform as a silly, foolish fancy, as a bad 
thing in itself, which has been forced on the nation by a crude 
and violent agitation, and as a sop which the Legislature must 
throw to the multitude it despises. We have not the slightest 
mpathy with those who, with a free course before them, 
oose to treat Reform as an inevitable evil. A minority 
opposed to Reform, which should be actually outvoted, would 
be wise to accept its destiny. But while discussion is still 


open, and men are still at 
as they please, it is a poor and cowardly course to 
speak of Reform as a baa thing that must endured. 
Why should not those who dislike it fight against it, 
and oppose it to the utmost? A measure framed, dis- 
cussed, and passed in the spirit of a time-serving scepticism 
will never satisfy the le. The first requisite for the real 
and permanent success of a Reform Bill is that its whole cha- 
racter and scope, the discussions which it evokes and the 
treatment it receives, should, from first to last, be per- 
vaded by the spirit of those who regard Reform, not as an 
inevitable evil, but as an attainable good. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


hy relations of this country with the United States 
formed a very prominent topic of the Quezn’s Speech, 
and were very justly treated as of more importance at this 
moment than any other branch of our foreign politics, The 
speakers on both sides of the House recognised this import- 
_ ance, and expressed a strong wish that we should be on as 
good terms with the Americans as possible, and that an 

differences we may have with them should be amicably an 

equitably adjusted. The lan, e of the Queen’s Speech, 
however, was calculated to <4 which withered away 
under Lord Dersy’s explanation, The QUEEN was made to 
say that she had suggested to the Government of the United 
States a mode by which questions pending between the two 
countries, arising out of the civil war, might receive an 
amicable solution, and which, if met in a corresponding spirit, 
would remove all grounds of ible misunderstanding, It 
seemed as if the Ministry Fey secret on this as on 
other subjects, and that they had hit upon some novel expe- 
dient which was to do wonders, and bring about results 
equally happy and unexpected. But Lord Derpy dispelled 
this pleasing illusion, “The noble Earl,” he said, speaking 
of Lord RussE.1, “ ap to think that some proposition has 
“been made to the United States”; and certainly,.if this 
was a mistake, no mistake coyld have been more pardonable, 
as the Quren declared that she had suggested to the United 
States a mode of removing all misunderstanding. The facts, 
however, seem to be much more prosaic. When the Dersy 
Ministry came into office, the American Government renewed 
the statement of its views and grievances. Lord Stan.ey replied 
by discussing the various points raised, and on one point, 
that of the recognition of the South as belligerents, an 
agreement with the American Government appears to have 
been arrived at, Further, Lord Srantey expressed himself 
ready to refer the matters in dispute to an arbiter, provided only 
that three conditions could be fulfilled—first, that the United 
States would point out what questions were to be.decided; 
secondly, that they would distinctly state the grounds on 
which they seek redress and compensation; and lastly, that a 
proper arbiter could be found, This is very simple and very 
proper, but it scarcely deserves to be spoken of in the myste- 
rious and exciting way in which it was spoken of in the 
Queren’s Speech. It merely expresses what every one knew 
and approved of before, that the present Ministry did not 
consider itself bound by Lord Russe.x’s refusal to submit 
the Alabama claims to arbitration, Lord Russet himself 
was so good as to declare himself satisfied that this should 
be so. He even found a precedent for such a course in his 
own career; and pain Bo that, as he had not adopted the 
same views as his predecessors about the Bay Islands, he 
could understand and forgive that his successor should not 
adopt the views about the Alabama which prevailed when 
Lord RusseL. was supreme, 

The subject of the recognition of the insurgent party in a 
civil war, as to which Lord Dersy says the two Governments 
are now more or less agreed, is one of much interest and some 
difficulty. The Northern Americans were much hurt and 
offended at the haste with which we recognised the belligerent 
rights of the South. Lord Russext justified this in a great 
measure by referring to the character of the Southern insur- 

rection. It was on so great a scale, it was organized under so 
complete a Government, the South was so well prepared for 
war, its military resources were so vast, that it would have 
been affectation not to have recognised plain facts, and not to 

have called it a belligerent. Mr. Apams constantly protested 

against this mode of viewing the subject. It is not the place, 

he urged, of a friendly Power to calculate and speculate upon 

the chances of a rebellion. The rebel power strongest in 

appearance may fail as that of the South did; a rebel power 

so weak in appearance as that of GaripaLpi may succeed as 


he did, and decide in a few days the fate of a nation. Foreign 
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nations should wait, and pronounce no opinion until some act 
of the contending Powers affects them. ‘Then they must 
decide, and determine whether they will or will not treat 
the rebel Power as a belligerent. There is, however, and can 
be, no dispute that if the State against which the rebellion 
is raised declares a blockade of the ports in possession 
of the rebels, friendly Powers are forced, and are fully 
entitled, to declare themselves neutrals, and to accord to 
the rebels the rights of belligerents. So far we think Mr. 
Apams was right, and Lord Srantey has been right in 
admitting the principle for which Mr. Apams contended. The 
course actually taken by Lord Russet is therefore liable to 
_ objection, although it fortunately happens that England was 

justified in doing as she did. The Queren’s Proclamation of 
Neutrality was issued on May 13, 1861, and its issue was 
completely authorized and perfectly unobjectionable, because 
on the 10th of May Lord Russet had received a copy of a 
proclamation of President LixcoLn announcing 4 blockade 
of the Southern ports. But on the 6th of May, before 
receiving President Lixcoxn’s proclamation, Lord RusseLt 
had announced, in the House of Commons, the intention of 
the Government, formed after due deliberation, to recognise 
the Southern States as belligerents; and in this, it must be 
held, the Government was wrong, if the principle is admitted 
that a friendly Power must wait for some act touching himself 
before he decides to recognise insurgents as belligerent; and 
any other principle must necessarily lead to great heartburning 
and jealousy, for if the neutral declares himself a neutral simply 
on the calculation that the insurgents have a good chance 
of success, he cannot hope to escape the reproach that he thus 
publicly proclaims what he considers to be the weakness of 
the Government against which the insurrection is raised. It 
could not fail to irritate us if a nation, not at all affected by 
the result, were to declare, the day after an insurrection broke 
out in Ireland, that it considered the Fenians would win, and 
should therefore treat them as belligerents, whereas we could 
not be offended that nations trading with Ireland should proclaim 
neutrality, if we chose to blockade Irish ports. Lord Dersy, 
however, only spoke of the proclamation of blockade, 
which is the simplest and commonest act affecting foreign 
Powers ; but it must be remembered that thiere is at least one 
other case in which a foreign Power is called on, not by its 
calculations of possible events, but by actual facts affecting 
itself, to decide whether to take up, or not to take up, the 
position of a neutral. A ship belonging to the rebels may 
arrive in the waters of the foreign Power. ‘This is the case 
that actually happened with regard to France in the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. France did not recognise the 
insurgents, nor did it nominally assist or encourage 
them; but at last a ship belonging to them arrived in a 
French port, and then the French authorities, being called 
on either to admit it as a sloop of war or not, decided 
that it should be treated as a ship of war, and thus 
gave the American rebels the character of belligerents. Un- 
fortunately, this is not so simple a case as that of the 
proclamation of blockade. There it is the Government 
against which the rebellion is raised that acts, and it cannot 
complain of the consequences of what it does. But when a 
rebel ship arrives, the toreign Power cannot be guided by any 
easy and general principle. It must examine the circumstances 
of the case, for it would be too much to say that although this 
very ship may have taken part in a naval engagement against 
the fleet of the Government against which the rebellion is 
raised, yet it is not to be treated as a ship of war because 
that Government has not chosen to proclaim a bleckade. On 
the other hand, the foreign Power might give just offence if 
it in all cases treated a ship belonging to rebels as a ship of 
war. We should be very angry if a Fenian vessel happened 
to get away to Brest, and were there at once received as 
a ship of a belligerent. While, therefore, we readily accept 
the general principle that foreign Powers ought not to 
proclaim themselves neutrals until some fact touching 
themselves has called for their decision, yet we must own that 
facts touching themselves and calling for them to decide may 
occur, which wiil leave it open whether they are justified or 
not in treating rebels as belligerents. 


Lord SranLey has very properly hinted that one great 
difficulty in submitting our disputes with America to arbi- 
tration lies in the choice of the arbiter. it is not that we 
could not hope to find an arbiter whom both parties would 
regard as impartial. We do not believe that even the Em- 
peror of Russta would cheat us to curry favour with the 
Americans. But the arbiter chosen will not really be an 
arbiter. He will be a legislator, first creating laws and 
then applying them. He will have to lay down rules of 


international law where none exist, and then to apply those 
rules to past transactions. This is something more than 
arbitration, and we scarcely know where we should find a 
sovereign who could be trusted to do so much, and whose 
judgment would command the n respect. No one but 
the sovereign of a great maritime nation could have the neces- 
sary knowledge, and no sovereign of such a nation would be 
thought impartial. If the rules of international law were clear 
on the points raised, the King of Saxony, who does not own 
a ship of war, might fairly decide whether England had 
broken these rules. But who would care for the opinion of 
the King of Saxony as to what ought to be the rule of 
international law as to the time when it begins to be 
the duty of a neutral to collect evidence against a suspected 
vessel. The more the whole history of the Alabama is 
examined, the more it becomes apparent that no decision 
can be arrived at until many wholly new points of in- 
ternational law are determined. ‘There is, in the first 
place, the primary question, whether a neutral is responsible 
for the escape to sea of a hostile vessel against which merely 
primd facie evidence has been adduced, or whether the 
responsibility only arises when the evidence adduced is suf- 
ficient, not only to create suspicion, but to carry conviction? 
Let us suppose this preliminary point settled, we come to the 
very difficult question, what are the duties of the neutral 
after a ship has escaped which ought to have been stopped? 
Is the neutral bound to exclude this vessel from all her 
ports? Is she bound to seize and detain her if she comes 
into any port of the neutral? May and ought the neutral 
to seize her on the open sea? All these are perfectly 
new points, and all of them must be raised in discussing 
the Alabama; for the responsibility of England may extend, 
not only to the escape of the Alabama, but to the absence 
of hostility to her which England subsequently displayed. 
Lastly, what is to be the measure of damages? Is the opposing 
neutral to be liable to pay for all the harm the escaping ship 
has done, although the vessels of the other belligerent may 
have omitted, or have been unable, to seize her? These are 
all most important questions, the decision of which will affect 
the whole maritime world, and we do not know where we are 
to find an arbiter capable of deciding them. We had hoped 
that the Government of Lord Dersy had hit on some mode 
of having them decided otherwise than by arbitration ; and 
we still hope that, if the American Government shows a wish 
to meet us in a friendly spirit, Lord Srantey may be able 
to bring about a better solution than arbitration is likely 
to offer. 


IRELAND. 


‘eo announcement that the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
is not to be renewed will deprive Irish agitation of one 
of its pretexts. It must be assumed that the Government has 
sufficient grounds for releasing the numerous prisoners who 
are detained on suspicion of treasonable desigus ; and, as the 
ordinary course of law must sooner or later be restored, there 
is perhaps little objection to an early termination of excep- 
tional measures. If Irish irregularities were not floated by 
the spare buoyancy of English freedom, it would be sur- 
prising that, in a country where conspiracy is perma- 
nent, it should be possible to maintain almost unin- 
terrupted liberty. The Government also proposes to con- 
ciliate Irish discontent by a Bill for securing compensation 
to tenants for permanent improvements. If the proposal falls 
short of Mr. Cnicnester Forrescue’s measure of last year, 
it will scarcely be accepted by the majority of Irish members; 
but it is judicious to satisfy as far as possible some of the 
more reasonable demands which are interspersed among 
loud complaints of misgovernment. The great English 
demagogue is well aware of the strength which he might 
derive from an alliance with Irish discontent; and the 
heading “ Union of English and Irish Reformers” indi- 
cated, in some of last Saturday’s newspapers, a meeting at 
Manchester, under the presidency of Mr. Briaut, attended 
by one Irish member. The O’Donocuve is a gentleman 
of ancient family and of respectable ability, and he appears 
to be the only Irish Reformer who has thought fit to 
return Mr. Bricut’s autumn visit. His speech was naturally 
addressed to the questions of the Irish Church Establishment 
and of the tenure of land. There are, according to The 
O’DoxoGuve, 600,000 occupiers liable to be evicted at a few 
months’ notice; and, on the usual estimate of five persons in 
a family, a population of 3,000,000 requires immediate secu- 
rity and protection. Lord Durrerix, who has paid some 
attention to Irish statistics, speaks of 400,000 occupiers, but 
an addition of fifty per cent. to the prosaic number of an 
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Irish orator’s clients is a moderate instance of rhetorical 
amplification. Mr. Bricut’s followers at Manchester readily 
adopted The O’DonoGuue’s facts and inferences, with little 
care to inquire how far Irish property differs from property in 
any other country, and in the willing belief that tenants from 

to year are practically in immediate danger of eviction. 
Lord Durrerin has shown that only a small proportion of 
emigrants had occupied land, that the number of holdings large 
enough to maintain a family in comfort hasgreatly increased,and 
that the rate of wages has rapidly and permanently advanced. 
Nevertheless, it is easy to persuade a Reform meeting that 
the only remedy for the social and political evils of Ire- 
land is to be found in the transfer of the soil to the present 
occupiers. It was gratifying to be assured, by two speakers 
who followed The O’Donocuue, that Irishmen were basely, 
badly, and treacherously governed, and that the people of 
Ireland were prepared, under the Chieftain of the Glens—to 
do what people may be expected to do who rant about glens 
and chieftains, while they are professing enthusiasm for the 
most new-fangled schemes of democratic revolution. The 
O’Donocuve himself had at least the merit of speaking like a 
civilized and educated human being, and he deserves the 
more credit for the comparative sobriety of his language 
because he followed Mr. Briaut, who took occasion, as usual, 


to promote peace and concord by an appeal to the malignant 
passions of Englishmen and of Irishmen. 


On taking the chair, after congratulating himself on his 
unusual position as a listener rather than a speaker, Mr. 
Bricut proceeded to declare that he did not blame the 
Fenians for their hostility to a nation which had not displayed 
even the wisdom and justice of an intelligent conqueror. 
Once more recurring to the fancy that Ireland could be moved 
to the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Bricut dwelt regret- 
fully on the unattainable advantages which would follow from 
admission into the American Union. As the island is unfor- 
tunately anchored in its present longitude, Mr. Bricut desires 
to remove disaffection by proving that the people of Great 
Britain are not hostile to Ireland. No effort could be more 
segitimate if the main object of the demonstration were not to 
persuade the Irish that Great Britain, under its present Consti- 
tution, feels an enmity towards them which can only be removed 
by violent political changes. To the frantic accusations preferred 
by Irish malcontents, the demagogue replies by admitting the 
justice of the charges, and by proposing an alliance against 
the common enemy, which is no other than the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. He promises that a democratic Govern- 
ment will abolish ‘a system of law which perpetuates, and will 
“ continue to perpetuate, if continued, many of the evils of the 
“ great confiscation which took place two centuries ago.” The 
only method of reversing the confiscation would be to repeat it 
at the expense of all owners who claim under the original 
grantees of the forfeited lands, It is possible that Mr. Bricurt, 
in his blind animosity against landlords, may forget that they 
are for the most part purchasers; but whatever may be the 
meaning of his language, he intends the Irish peasantry to 
understand that he is ready to expropriate the class which is 
supposed to have profited by the forfeitures of former times. 
Trish traders who have bought land to the value of many 
millions under the Encumbered Estates Act must evidently 
share the fate of their co-proprietors who may have cultivated 
the estates which once belonged to English barons of the Pale 
or to Irish chieftains. The advocate of such measures had a 
few days earlier expressed his wonder at the strong language 
which is sometimes provoked by his formidable agitation. 
At Rochdale, Mr. Bricut threatened an English imitation 
of the Indian mutiny ; at Manchester, he proposed to disarm 
the Fenians by conceding the substance of their demands; 
at both places; he denounced his political opponents in 
terms of unmeasured insult; and yet he is not ashamed 
to claim immunity from verbal censure, while he hounds 
on infuriated crowds against unpopular politicians. Occa- 
sional attacks on Mr. Bricut’s personal character, and 
remarks on his private affairs, have been loudly and unani- 
mously censured by his habitual opponents. Even his 
warmest admirers would hesitate to allege that he has, in 
return, deviated on a single occasion into generosity or 
candour. Not one of Mr. Bricut’s adherents has publicly 
deprecated his shameful vituperation of Mr. Lowe. 

The terms of the proposed alliance between English and 
Irish agitators are sufliciently intelligible. If The O’Donoauuz 
and his friends will assist in destroying the Constitution, a 
Parliament elected by the working-classes will return the 
service by confiscating Irish landed property. The boon will 
be the more readily conceded because it will serve as a 


Jandowners. It is useless to argue against a bargain which is 
not unlikely to serve the purpose of the contractors on 
either side. Those who seriously desire to understand the 
economical interests of Irish occupiers will attend rather 
to Lord Durrerin’s statements and arguments than to 
Mr. Bricat’s declamation. Although his letters are entirely 
free from levity, Lord Durrerin- sometimes exhibits a 
grave humour in dealing with the commonplaces of the 
Irish controversy. To the question why Ireland should 
not be as prosperous as Belgium under a system of small 
freeholds, he answers that the Belgian cultivators generally 
hold their farms at rack-rents under short leases, and that 
they are in many cases involved in difficulties. On the pro- 
position that the Irish occupier desires, above all things, fixity 
of tenure, Lord Durrerin remarks that, on the contrary, he 
wishes to be a landlord with a tenant at will holding a por- 
tion of his farm. The long leases which are now favoured 
by theorists formed in the last century the most usual mode 
of tenure. The lessees, having become for long terms inde- 
pendent of the owners, immediately converted themselves into 
secondary landlords, better known as middlemen; and the 
over-population which has been the chief cause of Irish mi 
resulted directly from fixity of tenure. The milder form 
of distress which remains would be immediately relieved 
if manufactures in the South and West of the island 
could arise to absorb surplus labour. Mr. Bricut has never 
troubled himself to consider the fate of the Irish who at 
present live on wages. A population of two or three millions 
would derive no benefit from the predatory measure of con- 
firming the present accidental occupiers in the possession of 
their lands. As cottagers require no hired aid, and as there 
would be little prospect of obtaining a vacant holding, the 
agricultural labourers would, as a body, have no resource but 
emigration. The few persons who had accumulated small 
sums of money would offer extravagant prices for tenant- 
right, and, where further subdivision was possible, it would 
probably be introduced. As the population is still too dense 
for the profitable cultivation of the soil, merely political 
changes could only create disappointment. Mr. Bricut con- 
stantly visits with fierce and obsolete abuse the English 
landowners who, a quarter of a century ago, resisted the repeal 
of the Corn Laws; but he appears never to have con- 
sidered the laws of political economy, except in the single 
instance of protection to agricultural produce. If every occu- 
pier of ten or fifteen acres of land throughout Ireland 
were presented with the freehold of his farm, the time would 
come at which the land must pass to his descendants, The 
traditions of the Irish people, supported by the authority of 
the priests, will for many years be opposed to the French 
habits of prudence which restrict the growth of population ; and 
the land, therefore, must be subdivided, or a majority of the 
next generation must be detached from the soil. For political 
purposes Mr. Bricut is unconsciously recommending a return 
to the former universal dependence on potatoes, with the 
ulterior result of periodical famines. In all his disquisitions 
on Ireland he has left out of consideration the thriving 
farmers who are daily growing richer from the improved 
condition of the country, and he has systematically forgotten 
the province of Ulster. He has probably abandoned his sin- 
gular project for purchasing and reselling the estates of the 
great absentee landlords. It is but fair to admit that the 
scheme would have involved no private injustice; but if, as 
Lord Durrerin says, there are now large properties on sale in 
the Encumbered Estates Court, it would be unnecessary to 
buy out some of the richest owners in Ireland. As long as 
the present agitation lasts, prudent capitalists will not be eager 
to invest their money in Irish land. 


THE LEAGUE DEMONSTRATION. 


HE spasmodic return to common sense and common 
decency, under the brief influence of which the Leaguers 
abandoned their foolish scheme of attempting to frighten the 
Legislature by hurling petitions at the House of Commons 
through Westminster Hall, has not been followed up by a relin- 
quishment of the main plan. The Demonstration is to come 
off in full force. Experience has taught us the hollowness of 
much of the anticipatory swagger of Mr. Beares and his 
friends, and it is not certain that the procession to Islington on 
Monday next will differ much from the somewhat meagre array 
which, somehow or other, reached Fulham on a previous occa- 
sion. But it will be by no fault of its promoters if mischief 
does not come of it. The objects are avowed with sufficient 
clearness. From every quarter of London the streams are to 
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and middle classes. The delegates from the country, to use 
Colonel Dickson’s elegant language, “are to meet in St. James's 
“* Square, under Lord Dersy’s very nose,” and a circuitous 
route for the main procession has been adopted, “ so that it 
“ may be easy to treat the different Clubs to such demonstra- 
“ tions as may be fitting.” St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, 
Regent Street, and Oxford Street are to be traversed, and an 
entire stoppage of trade in these great centres of business is to 
be the penalty inflicted on the shopkeepers of the West of 
London because the House of Commons is not disposed to 
adopt the doctrines of manhood suffrage and the ballot. The 
placards of the League even call for the closing of all the work- 
shops of London. It would be idle to say that we have the 
slightest misgivings as to the ultimate result of these insolent 
and seditious proceedings. English freedom, and the traditions 
of history which have stamped into the national character such 
a love of real self-government as is equally inaccessible to the 
tyranny of either classes or mobs, are not likely to perish 
ignobly before such seditions as those with which we are 
menaced from the Adelphi Terrace. It is enough even to 
recite the names of such persons as Brates and Dickson, 
Opgers and Cremer, BrapLaucu and Baxter LanGiey, to 
forecast the end. These are not quite the men to undo the 
work of a thousand years of political and social education. 
But the question is not about ultimate results so much as 
about our immediate duties. 

To say that this Demonstration—and the Leaguers have 
pledged themselves to repeat it as often as they please—is a 
public nuisance; that it involves private wrongs and suffer- 
ings ; that, being intended to overawe and terrify the constitu- 
tional powers of the realm, it is in spirit, if not in form, 
illegal, as tending to a breach of the peace—is quite sur- 
plusage of talk. All this is not denied. It is rather a matter 
of boast with its authors. Making every allowance for the dif- 
ficulty in which the Executive Government finds itself in facing 
the emergency, and with every disposition to place con- 
fidence in the gentle Home Secretary, all good citizens have 
a right to demand that the matter should be thoroughly 
examined. ‘To some conclusion the Government must come; 
and the only conclusion possible is, that there must be a 
limit put to these Demonstrations. It may fairly be assumed 
that, at the present moment, the Home Office will not inter- 
fere, content to wait for the full tide of indignation from the 
victims of these Demonstrations, and from society generally, 
and for the appeal which may be expected from a justly 
irritated public opinion for protection against the tyranny of 
the Leaguers. Such policy may be astute, but it is hardly 
dignified. It may be very well, in order to cure a schoolboy of 
gluttony, to let him gorge himself with trash into headache 
and sickness, but we are not schoolboys. But the shop- 
keepers do not want a long course of London Demonstra- 


tions to be thoroughly persuaded of their mischievous | 
qualities. A singie experience of Beats is quite enough | 


by way of experiment. The objection to this waiting 


policy is that it suggests impunity to the disturbers of | 


peace; and if at the last Government is compelled to inter- 


tere, interference will be more difficult and more invidious | 


when the offence has become inveterate. 
perhaps with reason it may be said, that the legal aspects of 
the case are very ill-defined, this only amounts to an assertion 
of the duty laid on the Government of ascertaining what 
powers there are of dealing with these things, and, if neces- 
sary, of defining or strengthening them. We are playing into 
Mr. Beaves’s hands by allowing the present uncertainty of 
the law, real or pretended, to go on. The question is not 
of the right of the people to petition, not of the right to 
hold public meetings, not of the right to meet in any 
numbers for the redress of grievances, or for the most free 
discussion of political matters, but of processions and or- 
ganized masses of people marching tlirough particular 
streets, and filing before particular houses, with the avowed 
object of “ demonstrating” something to them. It is a 
caricature of Government in its municipal aspect to suppose 
that anybody who pleases may, without let or hindrance— 
without the slightest interference, except the connivance 


If it be said, as 


of imbecile apathy on the part of the guardians of the 


public peace—divide a city of three millions of inhabitants 
into seven or eight districts, each apportioned to the care 
of a “ mounted marshal,” and occupy in force, with a crowd 
of menacing shouting people and brass bands, every avail- 
able open space, including such spots as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
St. James’s Square, Leicester Square, and Russell Square. 


Only to recite the programme of what is to follow —the | 


chief, proceeding in military array, and, as they antici- 
pate, 200,000 strong (the cipher recurs as frequently as the 
normal 40 of the Pentateuch), through as many of the most 
crowded streets as they can manage to traverse, is to arrive at a 
very summary conclusion. If, which may be doubted, there is 
no law to meet this case, it is high time there should be. Pre- 
cedent, to be sure, would seem to show that there is law to 
meet it. There are plenty of us who can remember April 10, 
1848; anda file of the Times of that date is not a very recondite 
historical document. On April 6 of that year, just before the 
Chartist meeting at Kennington Common, a notification signed 
by Colonel Rowan and Colonel Mayne was published by 
direction of Lord Russetx and Sir George Grey, which, 
after reciting that “ whereas such proposed procession is 
“ calculated to excite terror and alarm in the minds of Her 
“ Maunsty’s subjects,” concluded with the warning :—* All 
“persons are hereby cautioned and strictly enjoined not to 
“ attend or take part in, or to be present at, such assemb! 

“ or procession.” And it isa matterof history that, though the 
meeting was allowed to take place, and to shrink from the pro- 
mised 200,000 to a beggarly 23,000, the return procession 
was prohibited and effectually stopped. A month previously, in 
connexion with another Kennington Common meeting, of which 
Mr. Manset Reynotps was the chairman, instructions were 
given to the police force “ to prevent the passing of processions 
“ or large combined bodies of men.” It is difficult to draw any 
substantial distinction between the circumstances of 1848 and 
1867. It is quite true that the Kennington Common meetings 
were for the purpose of adopting petitions to Parliament, and 
that the present Islington meeting is for no particular object 
whatever, except to make an imposing display of physical 
force and the argument from numbers. And in 1848 the 
procession was to have been after the meeting, while in 
1867 it is to be before the meeting. But neither iv 
1848, nor in 1867, is it the right of meeting which is dis- 
puted, while the common feature of the two occasions is the 
assemblage “in procession of large combined bodies of men.” 
If this was illegal in 1848 it is illegal now. If it was 
prohibited then, on the intelligible ground of being cal- 
culated to excite terror and alarm, it is absurd to say 
that such conditions do not now exist. And all this may 
be said without going into the provisions of the Act of 
Cuarues II. or the 57 George III. c. 19, or into the difficul- 
ties which may attend the enforcement, or the subtleties which 
may belong to the interpretation, of other and obsolete enact- 
ments about public meetings. It isnot a matter of public 
meetings, but of the general duty of preserving the public 
peace, and preventing public terror and alarm. Common sense 
has winked at some sorts of occasional processions in London 
streets; but it is childish to argue from the immunity cheer- 
fully extended to Odd Fellows and Foresters to what these 
repeated Demonstrations are organized to effect. There is 
no common element in a Lord Mayor’s show and the 
hordes of Beates and Porter. Their object is avowedly 
and ostentatiously different. A city of three millions of 
inhabitants, and of which the dangerous classes must be 
numbered by tens of thousands, cannot be abandoned to its 
own powers of inherent self-preservation once a mcath. The 
Leaguers themselves, at a recent meeting, expressed their own 
misgivings at what might come of their next Monday’s proces- 
sion. Mr. Braves thought “ they ought to have some sort of 
“ organized police of their own to protect themselves, and 
“ensure the order of their proceedings.” He did not fear 
“the roughs,” but what he mysteriously intimated might 
“be organized attempts to throw the people into con- 
fusion.” This is partly our own case; we do fear the 
roughs ; and we have also a very distinct distrust and appre- 
hension of at least one organized attempt to throw the 
people into confusion. Anyhow, we are not likely to have 
to discuss the matter again in this anticipatory form. For 
good or for evil, next Monday must see the last of it. Pos- 
sibly, like the 3rd of December meeting, this will turn out to 
be a failure. ‘The insolence of the League in proclaiming that 
“on Monday evening the Government will state their inten- 
“ tions on the question of Reform, and on Monday morning next 
“ the people will state theirs,” will, it may be presumed, arouse 
the spirit of the nation. The temper exhibited by the House 
of Commons, more especially Mr. Giapsrone’s candid and 
patriotic bearing, is all that can be wished for; and perhaps 
it was his express intention to show his lack of sympathy 
with those who have all the winter been trading on his name 
and influence. Public opinion will support the Government 
in any policy which shall for the future ensure our protection 
from this state of irritating menace; and we much misunder- 
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stand the Commons of England if they intend to allow this 
sort of thing to goon. Perhaps it may turn out that we owe 
something even to the League, for their blunder in leaving 
what they intend to be their most formidable menace to the 
very day on which all parties, except the rump of politicians, 
are disposed to take counsel together in the spirit of moderation 
and patriotism. 


ITALY, 


HE coolness of the reception with which the Ministerial 
Bill in Italy for the sale of Church property was met is 
a significant sign of the state of Italian opinion. Baron 
Ricasout’s ecclesiastical views cannot be suspected of being 
reactionary. ‘The Vatican has never ceased to regard them 
as deadly and pernicious, and, if the universal disapprobation 
of Bishops and Cardinals is any testimony to the liberalism 
of an Italian statesman, Ricasotr has merited the title of a 
true reformer. The Church of Rome does not recognise 
the fact that the whole of the political power of the Italian 
Kingdom has passed into the hands of the anti-Papal party ; 
and that no Minister would propose a less sweeping measure 
than the present Premier, while most Ministers would insist 
upon one still more trenchant. The minor portion of his scheme 
which relates to the abolition of the territorial and quasi- 
feudal privileges of the clergy is so necessary as to be almost a 
matter ofcourse. An Italian Parliament would scarcely consent 
in these days to discuss the question of their retention. Like 
many of the valued perquisites of the priesthood, such things have 
become not merely undesirable for the future, but impossible. 
Englishmen have, as a rule, only a faint conception of the 
violence of the reaction in many parts of the Continent against 
the usurpations of the Catholic clergy. The question of the 
Porr’s temporal power at Rome is only the type of a general 
agitation on kindred subjects throughout the more civilized 
tracts of the Italian peninsula. Everybody is acquainted with 
the sort of feeling entertained upon the Continent, and particu- 
larly among Frenchmen, against the Jesuits. It is wild, un- 
reasoning, and disorderly, though it cannot be said to be 
without a justification. Italians who are keen politicians are 
poesessed with a similar, though less violent, dislike of the poli- 
tical and social power of the priests. The policy of Rome 
during the last half century has been suicidal. The Church 
allied itself with an Austrian system of tyranny, espionage, and 
corruption ; and now that Austria has fallen, is left to reap 
the harvest of ill-will and suspicion which it had itself 
sown. Liberated Italy accordingly regards the ecclesiastical 
power as the Republicans of the United States look 
upon the South. The Italians do not want in the 
hour of victory to revenge themselves upon anybody; but 
they are equally resolved that all the sacrifices they 
have made shall not go for nothing. They intend to 
take good care that Ultramontanism never again shall be a 
political danger, and they mean once for all to draw the 
Church’s teeth. It is difficult to blame them. They have 
suffered by the system, and they have a right, if they think 
fit, to scotch it. Historians and philosophers at a distance 
often feel disposed to take a calm and lenient view of the 
Papacy. After all, they think, Catholicism has been of 
benefit to mankind. It preserved freedom from being 
strangled in its cradle, it has taught Christianity to modern 
Europe, it has kept literature’s lamp burning in the night- 
time of civilization, even if it fed it from oil of its own com- 
position, and it seems ungracious to forget this in the world’s 
brighter days. But Italians have lived too near the temple of 
Delphi not to see its darker side, and to see it in its blackest 
colours. The present generation is still young enough to 
have had personal experience of all the horrors of ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Men need not be very old to remember torture 
practised in the Romagna, and every vile despotic art put in 
motion through a wide tract of Italy under the auspices of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Englishmen, without any mon- 
strous sacrifice of reason, may possibly be enthusiastic Papists ; 
not so Italians. It is a natural, and perhaps a sound instinct, 
which leads the new Kingdom to make the extirpation of the 
political power of Rome one of its first and most cherished 
objects. Baron Ricasoxr could not be Prime Minister for a 
day if he trifled with the popular resolve. His Bill is a 
minimum measure. His countrymen will not accept less, and 
the only question is whether they will not insist upon much 
more. 

The present scheme of Signor ScraLoJa is an attempt to do 
two things at once—to provide for the pressing necessities of 
the Exchequer, and to carry out, with respect to the Church of 
Rome, the acknowledged principle of “a free Church in a free 


“ State.” Its weakness arises from this twofold design. Pro- 
bably it would have been bejter to have kept the two ques- 
tions separate, and to have refrained from using the conversion 
of Church property as a means of reducing the annual deficit. 
The proposed compulsory sale of Church lands would transfer 
to the State, in the course of the next six years, one-third of 
their entire value, the remaining two-thirds forming the 
basis of a future provision for the Catholic Establishment. 
This would give the Church an annual income, which 
ought to be sufficient for its wants. Italian ecclesiastics 
doubtless are heard complaining that the State, under this 
arrangement, protects its own third against the natural effect of 
what is virtually a forced sale, the entire depreciation falling 
on the remaining two-thirds of the Church. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that the Church, if it chooses, may 
accept from the State a certain and definite figure. The 
priests reply that the amount fixed is far too little. This 
is a matter of which no Englishman can pretend, upon the 
first introduction of a measure such as Signor SctaxoJa’s, 
to be a judge, any more than he could tell offhand, and 
without minute inquiry, how many millions would suffice 
as a minimum for the Church of England. Over and 
above the minimum, Catholicism would have the advan- 
tage of whatever voluntary assistance it could raise from 
its followers; and, taking town and country together, even 
if Signor Scraroga’s Bill were to be carried, the Catholic 
clergy might live in all probability the same kind of life 
that they had lived before; deprived of much position 
and prestige, but left by no means destitute or indigent. 
The serious opposition to the Bill comes from another 
quarter. The Italian nation objects to handing over again 
to Catholicism two-thirds of its real estate in the shape 
of funded property. The doctrine of a free Church in a free 
State works easily enough in America, as Baron Ricasor has 
inted out. But its introduction into a country which has 
itherto been governed upon opposite principles is, and must 
be, difficult. England, for example, is not a place where civil 
and religious liberty has taken the form of Cavour’s maxim. 
The English Church and the English State have contracted 
reciprocal obligations; neither, so far as the other is con- 
cerned, can be said to be altogether free. If to-morrow 
it were posed to destroy the Concordat that exists 
oe em, and to cut the Church loose from her 
political moori liticians would begin immediately to 
consider with asa ar of her present property she could 
safely be permitted by the country to retire. A free 
Church in a free State is a foreign way of expressing the 
“ voluntary system.” If the voluntary system is to be adopted 
in Italy, and the Church is to whatever the advan 
of such a system of liberty may be, the Italians think 
she must start fair. There are no such things in the abstract 
as the rights of property, any more than in the abstract there 
are such things as the rights of man. It is from the State 
that all the laws of property derive their sanction; and if 
Catholicism parts company with the State, it must be content 
to take what dower the State can afford to give. And the 
general opinion is that M. Sctatosa gives too much. 


Nor are the political classes in Italy by any means convinced 
that the time has come to put into operation Cavour’s principle, 
if this means that the Church is to be made at once indepen- 
dent, in a pecuniary point of view, of the civil power. Why, 
they ask, should national property—for the Church's acquired 
gains are in reality but this—be used to pension off a formi- 
dable political power which at one and the same moment is to 
be freed from all national control? This is the true difficulty 
about sweeping ecclesiastical changes. When it comes to the 
point, the State, like PHaraon, is not willing to let the Church 
go. In the course of ages Catholicism has become too power- 
ful an institution to be sent thoughtlessly adrift; and an Italian 
statesman may well hesitate before he takes a single step in 
the direction of complete ecclesiastical enfranchisement. What 
is left to Catholicism ought rather, he might fairly think, be 
left to her in the shape of a State salary, than in the shape of 
a private fortune. It may be so, but we beg Italians to ob- 
serve that this amounts to throwing overboard Cavour’s prin- 
ciple, and establishing in its place the counter-principle of 
national Established Churches. The moment you confer a 
State salary on the Church of Rome, that moment you forge 
chains both for yourself and her. It is once more the intro- 
duction, to all intents and purposes, of a new Concordat. 
There is all the difference in the world between a pension and 
an independence. In quiet times, quiet religious bodies may 
not feel the difference. The Government of the day can 
afford to let them go their own way, te*.ch their own peculiar 
tenets, and educate their childre. and peasants as they 
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choose, for the excellent reason that they are not formidable 
civil powers. But once raise a@hurch to the position occu- 
pied by Catholicism, give her the social and political ambitions 
that Catholicism for centuries has exhibited, and above all, 
instil into her an antagonism to the received political opinions 
of the day, and you have a Church which is too dangerous 
to trust alone. Catholicism is too tyrannical to be married to 
the State, but too powerful to be divorced and furnished at 
the moment of divorce with the sinews of war. The Italians 
are in this dilemma. Sever the connexion between Catholi- 
cism and the civil power, and the result will be the creation 
of an anti-national organization of no mean strength. Retain 
it, and they must retain the whole pomp and pageantry of a 
system they detest, with its priestly privileges and superstition. 

Signor Scratosa’s project scarcely deals with so complicated 
a question as it ought todo. No party in the State can ap- 
prove of it. In Ultramontane eyes it is deplorable, as sanc- 
tioning the principles of confiscation. Liberals in Italy in 
general agree in thinking that it is folly to show such blind 
confidence in the Catholic Church, when the Catholic Church 
shows Liberalism no confidence in return. And it is at best 
a hand-to-mouth measure. Admirable as is the wish on the 
part of each successive Cabinet to re-establish Italian finances 
on a basis of credit and prosperity, we think that the eccle- 
siastical question cannot be kept too distinct from that of the 
annual Budget. The worst of rejecting Signor ScraLosa’s 
Bill is, that a change in the Ministry must probably follow, 
and one is tired of seeing the King of Iraty performing his 
old part of Cexess in search of a Minister. 


AMERICA, 


HE curious conflict between the American Congress and 

‘the Presrpent loses none of its interest as it proceeds. 
The difficulty of confining a dominant majority within the 
limits of any written document is constantly receiving fresh 
illustrations; and if the Constitution survives the struggle, it 
will have been preserved by the conflict of authority be- 
tween different departments of Government. It is a favourite 
commonplace of modern politicians that the old-fashioned 
theory of division of powers is as impossible and imaginary as 
the fiction of a social compact. It is often said that the 
mixed Government of England has merged in the sovereignty 
of the House of Commons, and it is not impossible that the 
American Congress may succeed in asserting a similar pre- 
eminence. But the founders of the Republic believed in the 
ancient doctrine, and all their forethought and ingenuity was 
employed in protecting the different constitutional functions 
from reciprocal encroachment. Thinking it possible that 
future Presidents or Congresses might be inclined to usur- 
pation, the framers of the Constitution rigidly separated 
prerogative from Parliamentary privilege, and they adopted 
the novel experiment of vesting a censorial power in the 
Supreme Court. It is undoubtedly true that the safety of 
the people is the paramount law, and that unforeseen 
complications are sometimes only to be solved by the exertion 
of dictatorial power. The Republican majority conscienti- 
ously believes that the subordination of the PresipENT to 
Congress is the indispensable condition of a just and per- 
manent reorganization of the Union. Some of the party, 
however, must be startled by the discovery that at every step 
it becomes necessary to violate the letter or the spirit of the 
Constitution. According to European notions, deliberative 
assemblies are the special guardians of freedom; but when the 
American Constitution was devised, Congress acquired only a 
co-ordinate power. The House of Representatives has, by a 
strange abuse of its own rules of procedure, almost abdicated 
its deliberative character. Having decided on its policy in 
meetings outside the House, the majority carries all important 
motions by the aid of the previous question, which sup- 
presses debate. The weaker party is consequently silenced, as 
well as outvoted; and no attempt is made to convince the 
community of the expediency of the successive measures which 
are passed. It ‘vould be rash for foreigners to assume, in 
opposition to the public opinion of the Northern States, that 
a revolutionary policy may not be justified by extraordinary 
circumstances ; but that Congress is acting inconsistently with 
the Constitution is a judgment which strangers are as compe- 
tent to-form as if they were citizens of a New England State. 


The Bill for regulating the tenure of public offices by re- 
stricting the Presipent’s power of appointment is at least 
unprecedented. The measure is defended on the ground that 
Mr. Jouxson threatenea, during his unlucky Chicago tour, to 
“ kick out his opponents,” «7d that he has executed his threat 
in numerous instances. Out c." about two thousand five hun 


bably, for political reasons, dismissed between four and five 
hundred incumbents. If an English Minister had possessed 
and exercised a similar power, he would no doubt be 
censured by the House of Commons; but American Pre- 
sidents have often practised still more sweeping removals. 
The Bill itself is perhaps less remarkable than a speech 
delivered in its support by the most accomplished and 
refined orator in either. House of Congress. Mr. Sumyer, 
though an extreme politician, has generally been re- 
strained by good taste from the use of extravagant phrase. 
ology; but during the debate in the Senate on the Patronage 
Bill, he attacked the Presipent in language which would have 
suited a platform in Missouri or Tennessee. He declared 
that “ ANprEw JOHNSON, who came to supreme power by a 
“ bloody accident, has become the successor of JEFFERSON 
“Davis in the spirit by which he is governed, and in 
“the mischief which he has inflicted on his country.” In 
another portion of his speech, using the popular figure 
which may be called anti-aposiopesis, Mr. Sumner, “ in 
“ holding ANDREW JouNson up to judgment, did not allude 
“to his open exposure of himself in a state of bestial 
“ intoxication while he was taking his oath of office, nor 
“did he allude to the maudlin speeches by which he has 
“ disgraced his country as it was never before degraded, 
“ nor did he hearken to reports of pardons sold or of personal 
“ corruption.” Not having alluded to these vulgar scandals, 
Mr. Sumner was at liberty to call the Presipent a usurper 
and a monster of discord. As a subsequent speaker observed, 
Mr. SumNER assumed the truth of the articles of impeach- 
ment on which he may perhaps shortly have to decide as a 
judge. The “ bloody accident” is pointed at the Presipent 
by the charge advanced by a Mr. Loan in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that Mr. Jounson was an accomplice in the mur- 
der of Mr. Lincotn. If common sense and good taste are 
powerless in Congress, it might have been thought that 
patriotic feeling would be opposed to accusations of the foulest 
crimes, and the most degrading vices, preferred against the 
highest functionaries of the Republic. If Mr. Jerrersox 
Davis and Mr. JoHnson are assassins, universal suffrage must 
be even a more unfit machinéry for the selection of high 
dignitaries of State than it appears to the most obstinate 
champions of limited Government. 


«A more direct attack is made on the Constitution by the 
provisions of the Bills for admitting Colorado and Nebraska 
into the Union as States. The Bills themselves are considered 
premature, inasmuch as neither Territory contains a popula- 
tion large enough to entitle it to send a single Representative 
to Congress. The Republican party wishes to confirm and 
extend its own majority by the creation of new States, and 
the matter is indisputably’within the competence of Congress. 
The Bills, however, prescribe to the Territories, as a condition 
precedent to their elevation to the rank of States, the adop- 
tion of impartial suffrage as an irrevocable clause in their 
respective Constitutions. The interference of the Federal 
Legislature with State suffrage is a bold innovation, and it is 
certain that, on the first opportunity, it will be declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. In the course of the 
discussion there appeared, for the first time, symptoms of a 
Republican reaction against the violence of the leaders; but 
Mr. Stevens still commands a majority in the House, and the 
Colorado and Nebraska Bills have been passed by the Senate. 
Meanwhile, the Supreme Court has been fiercely attacked 
in Congress, and a Bill has been passed through the House in 
direct contradiction to the judgment which declared the Test 
Oath invalid. By another Bill, which has been referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, the Court is prohibited from de- 
claring any Act unconstitutional except by a unanimous 
judgment. Mr. Boutwe xt lately asserted in a speech that 
the Court was the creature of Congress, and his party seemed, 
in defiance of history and of law, to accept his statement. If 
the House of Commons were to announce that the House of 
Lords was its creature, the proposition would be neither more 
nor less revolutionary than the new doctrine which finds 
favour with Congress. Any nation has the right or the power 
to remodel its political organization; but the subordination 
of the judicial power in the United States to the Legislature 
can by no possibility be reconciled with the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution. 

While Congress is coming into frequent collision with the 
Supreme Court and with the Constitution, the most obvious 
corisiderations of prudence would dictate to the PresiDENT a 
reserved and strictly legal attitude. It seems, however, that Mr. 
JOHNSON is incapable of learning by experience, and that he has 


"not even deduced the natural inference from the failure of his 
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Chicago expedition. A Washington journalist, who is sup- 
posed to be a personal friend of the Presipent, has thrown 
away all the advantages which might have been derived from 
the violence of the Republicans, by threatening armed resist- 
ance to the usurpations of Congress. In an article which is 

ed as an Official manifesto, the Presipent’s advocate 
declares that, with the support of three millions of citizens, he 
will refuse submission to an unjust and irregular impeach- 
ment. Unfortunately, the three millions of citizens, whether 
they are Northern Democrats or ex-Confederates, have not 
the smallest intention of escaping from political confusion into 
civil war. In the autumn of 1851, the French newspapers 
which were influenced by the Prince-Presipent were full of 
similar menaces against the National Assembly, and on the 
2nd of December it was proved that the Bonapartists had not 
miscalculated their strength ; but any superficial analogy which 
may be imagined between the White House and the Elysée 
is disturbed by the material circumstance that Mr. Jonson 
has no army at his disposal. It is in the highest degree im- 
probable that either Grant or SHERMAN would tarnish his 
fame by engaging in a fresh civil war; and even if all the 
Generals in the Union were ready to support the PresiDenr, 
they would scarcely find a regiment willing to obey their orders. 
The Northern army is almost identical with the Northern 
people, and the soldiers have not shown in their civic capa- 


an attempt were made to supersede the Presipent during the 
pendency of the impeachment, he would be justified, and he 
would probably be supported by public opinion, in resisting 
any forcible usurpation of his prerogatives; but itis in the 
highest degree unwise to provide Congress with an apology 
for irregular action, by blustering appeals to the decision of 
arms. Mr. Srevens and his followers constantly declare that 
the Southern States are conquered provinces, remitted by the 
fortune of war to a state of nature. If the Radical leaders had 
the advantage of provoking the PresiDENT into an actual conflict, 
they would, by a similar theory, relieve themselves of many of 
the constitutional difficulties which now hamper their progress. 
It would be necessary to create a precedent in order to deal 
with so novel an occurrence as actual hostilities between the 
Presipent and Congress. If victory rested with the majority, 
a Military Commission or court-martial would anticipate both 
the necessity of an impeachment and an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 


ARMY RESERVES, 


A Mone the many topics of the Quzen’s Speech there | 


is none of greater importance than that which points 
to the formation of an army of reserve. No very intelligible 
indication is given of the character of the measure which 
General Peet intends to propose, though there is something 
in the wording of the announcement which seems to suggest 
that a Bill founded on the makeshift recommendations of a 
recent Report is the best that we are to expect from the 
boasted administrative energy of Lord Dersy’s Cabinet. If 
this should prove to be the case, a great opportunity will have 
been frittered away; and the world outside of our islands, 
which is doubling its active forces and trebling its reserves, 
will be disposed to smile at contrivances, equally costly and 
futile, for tempting a few thousands of farmers’ sons into a 
service which has hitherto been recruited only from a lower 
class. There are some politicians who can consistently 
maintain the position that our army needs no strengthen- 
ing, and that persistent non-intervention will render 
war impossible and reserves unnecessary. Unfortunately 
there is a passive, as well as an active, form of in- 
tervention, and however virtuously we may abstain from 
interfering in other people’s affairs, it is ‘not so easy to 
prevent the many troublesome neighbours we have in various 
parts of the world from interfering with us or our colonies. 
But it is better to do nothing in such matters than to parade 
a desire of increasing our military strength without any sub- 
stantial reality behind it; and among all the official sugges- 
tions that have yet been made public, there is not one that 
will escape the contempt of nations who are really doing what 
our boldest authorities do not venture to hint at. Enough 
has been said of the enormous aggregate increase, actual and 
impending, in the armed millions of Europe; but perhaps a 
more striking illustration of the warlike tendency of the age 
is supplied by the efforts of second and third-rate States, than 
even by the imposing armies of France and Germany. 


tween 400,000 and 500,000 soldiers; and by the side of such 
decisive measures the chosen advisers of our War Office can 
only suggest little peddling schemes for bribing a few more 
men into the ranks by extra pennies and petty indulgences. 
It is quite certain not only that these tactics will produce no 
appreciable results, but that, ifthey did, they would be utterly 
inadmissible. Any reserve consisting exclusively of profes- 
sional soldiers can scarcely be large enough to be of material 
service, if this couniry should be dragged into a European war, 
without withdrawing from useful labour an intolerably large 
proportion of our stoutest hands. The one military lesson that 
Europe has just learned is that behind the army proper must 
be marshalled a reserve, not withdrawn from ful pursuits 
until an emergency occurs, but ready by partial training and 
organization to be brought, after a very short period of pre- 
paration, into the line of battle on the breaking out of war. 
Strangely enough this, which was pre-eminently an English 
idea a year ago, has no sooner made its way into the 
received .doctrines of most military States, than it is at 
once set aside by the official inquirers, whose task it 
has been to devise some scheme for the establishment of an 
effective reserve. What is required is a vast mass of latent 
strength, not to be wasted in military parades so long as peace 
continues, but just so far organized as to be available at short 


| notice in case of war. Instead of this, what is proposed is an 
city any dissatisfaction with the proceedings of Congress. If | 


insignificant reserve of professional soldiers to support an 
army which, for European purposes, never exceeds 50,000 
men. It seems to be forgotten that, whatever plans may be 
adopted for the formation of a professionally trained reserve 
force, the ultimate reserves of our army are the Militia and 
the Volunteers, and that no measure will be adequate to the 
object, in comparison with the movements which we see on 
every side, that does not increase these forces by some hundreds 
of thousands. When little Sweden is calling for half a million 
men, there is something whimsical in Great Britain offering 
shorter service, better pay, and special favours to re-enlisting 
men, in the hope of gaining perhaps 5,000 men for the army, 
and adding as many more to the ranks of the Militia. *Our 
position in the face of the world will not be very different, 
whether we have 50,000 or 55,000 troops of the line with 
which to meet the millions of Europe, and we repeat that 
it will be better to affect a sublime indifference to the military 
preparations of our neighbours than to invite their contempt 
by such trivial alterations as have hitherto been officially 
suggested. 


But it will be asked, is our idea of increasing the reserve of 
England on so large a scale capable of being realized? Certainly 
not by any reserve of professional soldiers. Whatever we may 
need in time of war, this country will not, in its present temper, 
bear to throw away during long years of peace so much pro- 
ductive power as a reserve such as we contemplate would 
absorb. Let the risk be what it may, the thing cannot be 
done, and will not be done, on any such footing as this. The 
reserve of England must be one that shall not trench unrea- 
sonably on the requirements of industry. In one shape or 
other, the only possible reserve is an armed people, giving for 
the most part only their leisure to the routine of militar 
training, but ready, if need be, to give all their strength an 
all their time to the cause of their country whenever cir- 
cumstances shall arrive grave enough to justify the sacrifice. 
If we are right in this, there can be little difficulty in sketch- 
ing the outline of the course to be pursued. In accordance 
with what some may call Conservative prejudice, and others 
the wisdom of experience, we must build, English fashion, 
upon such foundations as we possess. And these founda- 
tions are deep and wide enough. We have a Militia 
and a Volunteer force, and there would be no real difficulty 
in increasing them to any extent that may be desired. At 
present, the Militia is kept up to about one-half of its esta- 
blishment by diligent recruiting in the field which ought to 
be left open to the army-sergeant. As a rule, the com- 
manding officers naturally discourage enlistments from their 
ranks into the Line; and the result of the competition is that 
neither Army nor Militia can command the moderate number 
of recruits required to maintain them at their authorized 
strength. Until this rivalry is put an end to, there is no 
prospect, now that Ireland has ceased to supply unlimited 
hosts of soldiers, of conquering the difficulty, even if pay and 
bounty were raised far beyond the sums timidly suggested by 
feeble Committees. But this is not the only resource. The 
Militia ballot, though suspended, is not abrogated ; and if the 
hardship of dragging men, at whatever cost to themselves, into 


Sweden, for example, is engaged in discussing a plan which | an uncongenial service were once removed, the country 
1s to furnish, in active and reserve forces together, be- | would, we believe, be prepared to recognise the justice of 
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requiring from the whole population the effort needed to fit 
itself for national defence. Nor is there any difficulty in 
seeing how all appreciable hardship may be obviated, even 
though the ballot be restored. At the present time there are 
between 150,000 and 200,000 Volunteers who, without loss 
or detriment of any kind, have found time to acquire some- 
thing more than the rudiments of military training. Behind 
these are perhaps half a million more, just too sluggish to 
enter the ranks of our army of defence, but whose irresolution 
would be vanquished by the gentlest pressure. If the Militia 
ballot were in force, and the only admitted exemption were 
service as an efficient Volunteer, the first great object of a 
Reserve—the maintenance of an overwhelming army of de- 
fence—-would be secured on the instant. Those who have 
been engaged in winning recruits for the Volunteer force 
know well how slight an inducement would turn the scale 
with the great majority of young men, and multiply the 
strength of the citizen army certainly five-fold, perhaps ten- 
fold. Still a mere defensive force like the Volunteers would 
not supply all our needs, and it remains to examine what the 
effect would be upon the Militia. Asa matter of course, the 
numbers of this constitutional foree would, on a compulsory 
system, always be up to the establishment voted by Parlia- 
ment; and, in order to complete the solution of the problem, 
it is only needful to consider in what spirit the ballot would 
be received, and to what extent the Militia might be relied on 
to volunteer for foreign service, or to enter into the Line. On 
both points we believe there is every reason to anticipate a fa- 
vourable solution. By the great mass of the population the option 
of working out their service in the Volunteer ranks would 
present itself as by no means ap onerous duty. Others there 
might be so disinclined to military duties in any shape as to 
neglect to guard themselves against the chances of the ballot 
by preliminary service with the Volunteers. For such as 
these it would be wise to leave a door of escape; and a con- 
siderable fine for exemption, not in the shape of the purchase 
ef a substitute, but as a fixed payment to the State, would not 
be é«hought an unreasonable alternative to offer to those who 
might decline the easy duties of a Volunteer. Those who 
were too poor to pay and too slothful to volunteer would not 
suffer much hardship by being required to serve for a few weeks 
in the year in the ranks of the Militia, while the richer 
members of the community could scarcely complain of a 
money payment as the purchase of their exemption from the 
universal duty of national defence. 

It is obvious that a plan of this kind would secure, as no 
other scheme could do, a strong Militia backed by an irre- 
sistible force of Volunteers, and this without material inter- 
ference with industrial pursuits. But neither of these bodies 
could be sent abroad against their will; and some may doubt 
whether they would really supply the want, which must be 
felt in every war, of a reserve of men to fill up the gaps of our 
armies on foreign service. All experience, however, teaches 
us that the doubt is uncalled for. Give us the Militia, and 
the army will never lack recruits. In time of war, whole regi- 
ments of Militia invariably volunteer for foreign service, and 
the flow of recruits into the regular army increases with the 
emergencies which call for their assistance. If the Militia were 
kept up at a high standard, their ranks would furnish all the 
recruits we could require, and the existence of a ballot to fill 
up vacancies would prevent the resistance which Militia 
officers have sometimes offered to the seduction of the recruit- 
ing-sergeant. Moreover, the superabundant strength of the 
Volunteers would render it possible, without running any risk, 
to send nearly the whole of our regular army to foreign 
battle-fields, and it is impossible that the habit of military 
exercises should not tempt many even of the Volunteers 
themselves to share the perils and the glories of actual war. 

Finally, if a scheme founded on this principle should not 
produce all the results which we confidently anticipate, it 
should not be forgotten that it is the only plan which even 
promises any results at all. The proposed ameliorations of 
the conditions of the soldier’s service are good in themselves, 
but they will never suffice to raise our army to the strength 
required to cope with the forces of neighbouring countries. 
The Militia and the Volunteers furnish the only possible 
means for educating the military spirit of the country, and 
will supply, if anything can supply, the means of constant] 
recruiting the strength of our army of attack. We should be 

lad to believe that the project so vaguely announced. in the 

peech from the Throne is intended to embody the principles 
we have advocated. It must either do this, or prove a 
lamentable and contemptible failure. 


HUMAN IGNORANCE, 

'] HE progress of scientific knowledge and the general diffusion 
of for scientific teachers is a satisfactory 
henomenon, after making every deduction for the amount of 
ignorant aud bombastic self-applause which it has excited. And 
yet some facts which occasionally turn up make one doubt 
whether, after all, it can be said to form more than a superficial 
veneering upon the surface of society. When we compare the 
small number of persons who have any real knowledge of the 
results, and the still smaller number who have any appreciation of 
the methods by which those results have been obtained, with the 
enormous multitudes buried in hopeless, dense, impenetrable 
ignorance, we are almost tempted to despair. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a pamphlet has lately been ir lished, bearing no 
external marks of an origin in Colney Hatch or Hanwell, the 
purpose of which is to prove that the earth is a flat plain. To 
the obyious remark that sail round it, the 
author replies that they sail round the Isle of Wight. He 
ingeniously observes that, if our horizon were limited by the con- 
vexity of the earth, we should not be able to see further 
round it by means of telescopes; whereas, he says, telescopes 
are advertised to distinguish objects at from five to fifty miles; 
hence he argues that astronomers must be all wrong, or 
that advertisers must tell lies. He unhesitatingly accepts the 
former alternative, as consonant also to common sense and Scrip- 
ture. The writer can spell; he can ee a number of works on 
— astronomy, and exposes the fallacies of Sir John Herschel 
and Professor Airy; his sect consists of at least two persons, for 
he has a predecessor who has invented for his theories the title 
of Zetetic Philosophy ; and he quotes a large number of criticisms 
from provincial newspapers, which speak of his arguments with 
as much respect as the Standard would concede to Mr, Mill’s views 
on Reform. He is described as an antagonist to the orthodox faith, 
but as an antagonist who requires an answer ; and this he right! 
considers to be a compliment worth —— This reveals a 
state of the popular mind which is worth some attention. When 
an examiner has to test the intellectual condition of that portion 
of our youth which a develops into the country clergy, 
he is sometimes appalled by hitherto inconceivable prodigies of 
stupidity ; but he has one consolation. Itis true that the reasoni 
faculties of his victims sometimes appear to be in a state as rudi- 
mentary as the eyes of the fishes in the caverns of Styria; but 
then they dimly know it. When they are unable to see how two 
pounds at one end of a lever should ever balance three at the 
other, they do not elevate their ignorance into a great scientific 
discovery, and announce that all accepted mechanical doctrines 
are blunders. Mathematical reasoning is to them an inexplicable 
piece of conjuring, but they admit that it does somehow lead to 
results of which it is practically prudent not to impugn the 
accuracy. This is owing to the moral training received at schools 
and universities, of which itis one great merit that they occasionally 
convince a man that he is a fool. There are, in short, two 
degrees of ignorance, according as the sufferer is or is not conscious 
of his own misfortune, It is impossible to exhibit to a man the 
evidence upon which our conviction of his intellectual incom- 
petency rests, for to do so would be to remove his ignorance. He 
must take the fact on faith ; and the necessary lesson of humility 
is generally inculcated with fair success upon most men who are 
brought in contact, during their school days, with persons of 
real education. But the existence of two Zetetic philosophers 
suggests to us how many persons there are to whom this lesson has 
not been taught; and who are therefore in such a state of mental 
isolation that they accept the first fallacy which occurs to them, 
as if no human being had ever thought of it before, and sometimes 
mistake it for a great discovery. ‘they show in an exaggerated 
degree, and on other subjects, the kind of naiveté which led Dr. 
Colenso to announce, as if it were an entirely new fact, that there 
were certain arithmetical difficulties in the Pentateuch. One 
form of ignorance must be the state of a very large majority of 
our population. Some are more ready to bow to scientific autho- 
rity than others; but even those who bow must necessarily do it 
rather from habit than from any adequate idea of the claims 
which it s to their obedience. 

The fact is of course not a surprising one. We are all accus- 
tomed to the substance of newspaper paragraphs headed, Super- 
stition in the Nineteenth Century, and showing how a servant-gi 
has still unlimited faith in the prophetic powers of gypsies. We 
know how commissioners are always discovering districts in the 
British Islands where the name of Queen Victoria or of the late 
Duke of Wellington is still unknown ; and it is rather difficult to 
say in what respects the agricultural labourer who forgets his 
letters before he is fifteen surpasses the savages of New Zealand 
or America. He has the negative advantage of freedom from 
certain superstitions; on the other hand, they possess the rudi- 
ments of a greater number of arts, and have even a certain literature 
and legendary knowledge of their own. The civilized boor has pro- 
bably certain advantages, because he somehow supplants the savage 
when brought into conflict with him ; but we can hardly determine 
in wat his superior civilization consists, so far as it depends upon 
any intellectual acquirements. And such phenomenaas the gentle- 
man who disbelieves in the spherical shape of the earth, or the nume- 
rous writers who are always putting forward systems of philosophy 
destined to upset all our existing theories, seem to show that 2 
higher stratum of society has still a remarkably slight hold upon 
the acquisitions of modern science. There is an enormous class 0! 
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who have been brought sufficiently within the reach of 
iterature to relish big words, and to mow that certain persons 
ut forward a generally admitted claim to authority in various 
ranches of inquiry, but who have not the smallest conception 
of the grounds upon which that claim_reposes. The wiole 
doctrine of Spiritualism is an_ illustration of the extent to 
crhich this state of mind prevails. Amongst people withthe 
slightest tincture of science such a creed woul _no more have 
wn up than a belief in witchcraft; yet it exists, not merely 
where we might expect to find it, in America, where the respect 
for all authority is at a minimum, and the novelty of a doctrine is 
accepted as primd facie evidence of its truth, but amongst many 
resumably educated persons in England. To mistake a poor 
juggling trick for a emonstration of supernatural interference 
with the laws of nature should be impossible for any moderately 
trained intellect ; and yet it would be easy to point to many men 
who have been at Universities, and who have learnt to test evi- 
dence at the Bar, who yet believe as easily that spirits have been 
detected rapping on tables as they believe in discoveries about the 
composition of light. Indeed, it is a common inference from 
the wonders of science that we ought to believe in anything 
that is wonderful, which, we neal hardly ee, is the exact 
reverse of the legitimate conclusion. Hence, when philosophers 
propound to us grand laws about the progress of the human mind, 
we are tempted to ask what they mean. It has been said, for 
example, that the growth of knowledge has coincided with the 
wth of rationalism ; that one province of thought after another 
eo been redeemed from the rule of theological methods and 
brought under cultivation by thinkers of another school. But, 
supposing this to be true, to how large a percentage of the human 
race would it apply ? How many men are there in England who 
at all appreciate the amount and the significance of the evidence 
for the truth of astronomy? If the Zetetic philosophers were to 
set about preaching in an ordinary country town, they might 
shake the faith of a large portion of the population. The 
cl an, with some shadowy recollections of ancient cram, 
would of course feel it up Be to resist, even though he 
were tempted by the proposed alliance with Scripture and com- 
mon sense against the arrogance of science. But we suspect that 
his churchwardens might think that there was something in it, 
and that a still lower stratum of the congregation would inclin 
so far as they dared to confess it, to the new doctrines. It woul 
be curious to know whether one grown-up man in a hundred, or 
ina thousand, really has an enlightened faith above risk from 
such assaults, And if we cannot with any probability take a 
fraction larger than either of these, how far can science be sup- 
posed to have leavened the human race? How far, and by what 
process, does any filtration of accurate knowledge take place from 
the narrow apex to the gigantic base of the social pyramid? The 
question would still remain, whether the minds of the ignorant 
mass may be insensibly modified in any way by the cultivation of 
that minority of the highest class which bes a natural capacity 
for intellectual cultivation ? 
Anything like a complete answer to such questions is of course 
impossible ; but it would perhaps appear that, enormous as is the 
mass of hitherto untouched ignorance and stupidity, it has still 
undergone a favourable change in kind, if not in degree. The mul- 
titude is probably no cleverer than it used to be, and not much 
more learned ; but its stupidity has passed intoa new phase. It is 
in a more receptive state than formerly, though it has not yet 
caught the infection to much purpose. In the first place, a great 
many positive beliefs have been extirpated, and it is something to 
reduce people’s mind to the proverbial blank sheet of paper. In 
an esthetic point of view, the mere destruction of faith without 
the provision of any substitute is objectionable. The old days 
when people had superstitions about fairies and witches appeal to 
our imaginations; we fancy that there was some poetry in such 
creeds, which has been simply trodden out in the rustic mind 
Without much coming in its place. Such superstitions, how- 
ever, require to be transfigured by poetry to be really grace- 
; in actual life ‘they are quamalig isgusting and prosaic 
tough. The witches are imposing in Macbeth ; but the belief 
that when a pig dies it must have been cursed by an en- 
vious old woman is not elevating. It is an improvement 
m the whole when the pig’s death is simply accepted as 
a ultimate and inexplicable fact, even apart from the proba- 
bility that in time some rational views about the conditions of 
the health of pigs will come to be entertained. The rustic is 
perhaps as capable as ever of accepting the witchcraft theory if it 
Were presented to him; but the fact that his betters disco 
that particular dream has ually led towards its extinction, 
and stopped one avenue of delusion. Although scientific men 
may not have trained any large number of intellects, they have 
tuned the popular imagination in a healthier direction, and sup- 
plied it with a healthier food. In the same way, it is true that 
the vague talk about science which has become popular with a 
her class does not prove that they have become more in- 
nt, or that the word “science” is to them anything more 
a word. Placed in different surroundings, they would 
convinced as easily as ever that the world is flat, or 
that eclipses age caused by a dragon eating the moon. The exist- 
tuce of Mormonism and Spiritualism, the readiness with which 
surd miracles are credited by one class, and prophecies of the 
millennium by another, prove that the reasoning powers are not 
much more disciplined they ever were; but, on the whole, 
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numerically insignificant minority to follow t!-°ir train of thoug it 
they spread a certain knowledge of some of ‘:- names at least 
their conclusions. They determine the prevailing Creams of a 203 
who are ee of reasoning, and they make it known that 
there is a kind of fetish called science which has some marvellous 
properties. The popular mythology is at least changed, if the 
popular powers oi reasoning are only superficially affected; and 
the effect of this in merely killing down the growth of rubbish 
which provivariy occupied men’s minds is worth something, 
say nothing of what has a really more important influence—the 
introduction of practical methods whose results are obvious to the 
most ignorant. 


MR. MILL ON EDUCATION. 


| pte things have lately appeared more worth reading than the. 
report, which has now been published as a volume, of Mr. 
Mill’s inau address to the University of St. Andrews. The 
charm which a new subject wears, when Mr. Mill takes it up, is of 
two kinds. In the first place, there is a singular directness in the 
way in which he attacks the —— One feels that he is going, 
so to speak, right at it; that he will spend no strength in rhetoric, 
and lose no time in marking the finer shades, the limitations, the 
colouring, which the reader can so easily supply for himself. And 
then he has all the virtue which is expressed by the adjective 
“Jaminous.” The object is put clearly in the daylight; he shows _ 
the whole of it at onca His opponents sometimes urge that, in 
metaphysical questions, his treatment is disproportionate, and that 
he dogmatically insists on some points of view being considered 
as more important than others, on no authority but his own; but 
no one has ever yet accused him of shirking a difficulty, or looking 
at only one-half of a question because the other half was harder. 
When he s on education, the only way to place oneself ona 
level with him is to look at it as a whole, to think simply of what 
it ought to do, and what it does; not what a University or School 
Reform Bill had better suggest, but what the right culture 
present address, it appears to us that Mr. Mi made sev 
mistakes in detail, and he would be the last person to wish 
any reader to adopt his conclusions without reserve; but thus 
much is certain, that at least he has gone the right way to 
work, The subject is one upon which opinion has a tendency te 
outstrip practice, and at the present time it has probably out- 
stripped it very far. A plain discussion of the principles upon 
which education ought to be based is well presented by way of 
comparison with modern English teaching. The best way ef 
suggesting faults is to show what isthe perfect theory; and it is 
the opinion of Mr. Mill that the divergence between the perfect 
theory and the existing practice is wide, and even alarming. The 
Universities, he says, = the public schools, the latter especially, 
only profess to teach half of what ought to be taught; and even 
what they profess to do they sadly fail in performing. e 
is rather a serious one. Is it justified by the facts? 
With sadness it must be confessed that it is. English education 
does not teach as much as it ought, or as well as it ought. The 
topic may be discussed quite freely, for at present there is fortu- 
nately no soo of an attack on this or that college or school; 
nor, though some places of education are very much better than 
others, are there any which have “left Egypt” long enough or 
completely enough to throw many stones at their neighbours. 
Indeed, the fault lies quite as much with the public as witli the 
seminaries; if fathers are content with something short of the best 
ible education for their sons, there is little likelihood of its 
feing prematurely forced upon them. It may be doubted whether 
the charge of laziness is fairly to be brought ageinst the teach- 
ing there is probably as much zeal spent in the profession of 
ool-masters and college tutors as in any other. But there 
are few pursuits in which there is such a glorious opening for 
dull and unreasoning conservatism. A set of ers consti- 
tute necessarily an exclusive and practically irresponsible club, 
They have for their guidance a certain set of traditions 
which are but slowly revised by public opinion, and an im- 
telligence which often deliberately disregards it. From constant, 
familiarity with one kind of work, they are disabled from judgi 
broadly of its results; and from high excellence in a few i 
branches of study, they are driven into pedantry by the very 
truthfulness of their belief in the advantages wich these have 
brought them. So far from not knowing their business, they know 
it ole too well. They know it so well that they can go through 
the whole of it with their eyes shut. 
It is a fact that the English public schools profess to teach 
Greek and Latin to all boys, irrespectively of the special bent of 
their minds, and with such eagerness that they can spare but 
a fraction of the day for any other intellectual, pursuit. The 
fraction may be greater at one school than at another, but it is 
small in every one. It is another fact, that of the boys who are 
submitted to this training five-sixths never acquire any ree | 
with the languages of Greece and Rome, and at least one- 
leave off unable to translate an easy e into English. That 
the state of things which 
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We are indeed of opinion, in common with Mr. Mill 


and many other people, that the study of classical literature 


the leading men of the age do not induce more than a 
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schools, with all the eneryy of some and the classical atmosphere 
of others, cannot succeed in teaching the dead languages to 
more than one-sixth of their pupils, in heaven’s name let them 
take to something eise. It is true, the method of teaching at 
most English schools is one of the most wasteful kind. If 
there is among our national institutions one absurdity more 
flagrant than another, it is that in virtue of which all boys from 
the age of twelve and upwards are taught to write Latin 
verses. It happens that some English scholars in past and 
present times have succeeded wonderfully in the art of imitating 
the Latin poets; and it is certain that the accomplishment is a 
graceful one, and constitutes indeed in some de, a test of 
“elegant scholarship. Twenty years hence it will hardly be 
credited that the study of this accomplishment was pursued, not 
indeed towards the close of a course of classical study, and upon 
a ground-work of some knowledge of the language, but from 
the very outset of a boy's education, in spite of his ignorance 
of the classical models, his lack of poetical taste, and even 
his hazy acquaintance with the common prose constructions. 
There is hardly a school in England at which every boy is not 
forced to spend several hours a week in elaborately hammering 
out sets of Latin verses which have no merit whatever as poetry, 
and the practice of which will not, except in rare cases, ever be 
crowned with success. A boy is taught deliberately that one of 
the objects of his education is to be able to imitate Ovid. Hour 
after hour he strains his faculties to this end, and one of his 
crowning glories, though one but seldom reached, is to have per- 
formed veregeeess:: this feat of intellectual gymnastics. It is in- 
teresting to speculate whether the teachers really suppose that the 
imitation of the style of any one man whatever is a worthy object 
of education. If they do, it is less remarkable that they should 
further consider the poetic faculty to be one universally dispensed 
among boys; and that the best possible writer to approach in point 
of poetic style is one of singular gracelessness of character and dis- 
tinguished shallowness of thought. 
tter times, however, are perhaps coming in respect of the 
Latin verses, if, as is generally expected, the Cambridge Syndicate, 
which has been lately appointed to consider a readjustment of the 
Classical Tripos Examination, reports in favour of diminishing the 
weight at present assigned to composition. But what better times 
are coming for the toilsome dreariness of grammar? The real 
dead weight which hangs round the neck of classical teaching is 
“not so much the foolishness of verses as the pedantry of formule 
andrules. Here, too, the teachers will not be content with allowing 
their pupils to learn the language first and the science of language 
afterwards. They insist on looking upon laws of grammar as 
things which really govern sentences and inflexions, instead of 
being things which they have themselves deduced from them. 
There is no other study in the world in which the observation of 
facts does not precede the collection of them into rules. In 
mar, some great scholar observes a curious usage; he im- 
mediately fixes its philosophy, coins a name for it, writes it down 
in polysyllabic Latin, and serves it up for the digestion of a child 
who has just left the nursery. No wonder Greek and Latin can- 
not be taught with success. Unfortunately, too, the chance 
of ‘amendment is now less than ever. It was but last year 
that the chief Head-masters formed themselves into a committee, 
chose ‘a grammar by one of their own number, adopted it 
for permanent use, and forced it upon English education; and 
the particular text-book which was chosen is one more elaborate, 
more polysyllabic, and more repulsive to the youthful mind than 
even ita predecessors were. ter a retrograde step such as this, 
there is but little hope for improvement in the particular direction 
of grammar. There seems to be every chance that the rising 
generation will for some time continue to spend months and years 
in toiling painfully and half-successfully to master a body of 
learned generalizations which Quintilian never dreamt of and 
Milton expressly denounced. © 
Much, however, as the schools have to answer for in their 
worship of routine as regards actual teaching and method, it is a 
still graver charge against them that to the better furtherance of 
this confessedly unsuccessful instruction they sacrifice other thin 
of high, and certainly of equal, value. The plea of want of time is 
one which will not hold for an instant. It ought not to take six or 
eight years to teach a couple of languages ; and, if there is any case 
where that expenditure of time is necessary, the object itself ought 
to give way rather than be allowed to sanction a waste so serious, 
No one ought to pursue Greek and Latin in such a way as to be 
able to study nothing else. It is true that the teaching of science 
has not been methodized as the teaching of classics has, nor is 
it perhaps, whether fortunately or unfortunately, so capable of 
accurate method. It is true, again, that some steps are 
being taken here and there in the right direction; and those 
who are anxious to know what has actually been done, as well 
as what is proposed, may consult a report soon to be pub- 
lished by a committee of the British Association deputed to 
examine the question. Lastly, it is true that all reforms take 
time. ,But who will not sigh at the largeness of the reform 
that is needed when he reads the sketch of Mr. Mill? Here is his 
rogramme :—Classics, to begin with ; not verses (except for those 
who are likely to write them well); not too much prose composi- 
tion; not all authors, but only, or at least chiefly, the best. 
Mathematics, pure and applied, and some physical science. Logic, 
metaphysics, political economy, jurisprudence, international law ; 
these last subjects, however, only in outline till after leaving col- 
lege. This is what Mr. Mill thinks sufficient, and also possible ; 


and to some extent we e with him. He is probabl 
however, in excluding lan and is 
question wrong in excluding history, which is more fitted for 
personal oral teaching than any other subject that can be named, 
and the study of which is likely to gain more from such teaching 
in the direction of breadth and thoroughness than even a language 
or a science. 

The introduction of all these studies into English education is a 
subject which is not to be discussed in a few sentences. But there 
lies one question at the outset to which it is important to call 
attention, and upon which every educational reformer will find it 
necessary to have his mind clearly made up. It is evidently im- 
possible to pursue the studies which we will assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, to be desirable, in such a way as to master them 
all. Even intellectual giants cannot quite do this, and average 
students must be content to fall very far short of it. Let it be granted, 
again, forthe sake of argument, that it is possible for average boys 
and young men to learn one subject fairly well, and to have some 
general rough knowledge of the others. Are, then, the additional 
pains which can be bestowed with — upon the cleverer pupils 
to be devoted to teaching them their one subject still better, or 
to raising their standard of knowledge in the subjects which other- 
wise they would know but roughly? In short, since it is the 
wants of the better intellects which must in the end fix the 
course of national education, is the training of boys to aim at 
“ specialties,” or not? Shall the good ones do one thing very 
well, and yet not leave the others undone, or shall they give their 
energies broadly to all that seems worth studying? It must be 
remembered that to some degree both clever and stupid must share 


the same general system, and that, nevertheless, the special subject 
which draws out the best powers of one may be of all subjects 
that which is most unfi for another. e repeat that this 


dilemma is one which must be faced by every one who wishes to 
aid in reforming our higher education, and that all propositions 
for introducing new studies into the curriculum of school or 
college must be first looked at with reference to one of the two 
alternatives which have been named. Mr. Mill adopts the first 
of the two, though he seems hardly to have perceived the full 
practical importance of the issue. For his views upon it, as well 
as on education in general, those who are interested in the matter 
will do well to refer to his address, which is interesting enough 
for all readers, but will bring a flood of new ideas to educators of. 
the ancien régime. 


“H.” ON REFORM. 


,_ WHATELY, in his Rhetoric, declares tha 
whatever may be the strong points of a very clear 
forcible style, it has at least one disadvantage. The reader so 
easily makes himself master of the statements and arguments 
which it conveys, that he is apt to imagine either that he has met 
them before, or that there is nothing in them. To use Byron’s 
phrase, he cannot “break his mind” upon them. He goes 
smoothly on, encountering no obstacle, and arrives at the desired 
conclusion so rapidly and triumphantly that he cannot believe 
any victory obtained or journey done. He is somewhat in the 
position of Squire Hazeldean in My Novel, who pooh-poohs the 
idea of a book being worth anything in which there is not 
a single word that he does not himself understand. If a 
writer, hints Whately, really wants to get general credit for 
originality of matter, let him carefully avoid too great sim- 
plicity or perspicuity in manner. If the reader has to 
master a few crack-jaw names, obscure allusions, or far-fetched 
arguments, he cannot but be conscious of having obtained some 
result, and he will value it all the more in proportion to the 
labour by which it has been obtained. But a result which costs 
him little or nothing he will probably consider worth just what 
it costs. To be transparent is to be declared shallow. It is 
difficult to believe in the depth of a stream when you can see 
clearly to the bottom, but a little mud and turbulence will make 
two feet of water look formidable. 

This is the only way in which we can account for the 
general impression created by the letter, bearing the signa- 
ture “H.,” which appeared in last Tuesday’s 7imes. It cannot 
have been an audacious forgery, or the real Esau would long 
ere this, we may safely conclude, have raised an exceed- 
ing bitter cry. e have, therefore, two impregnable 4@ priori 
reasons for pronouncing the letter to be one of great 
worth and ability. First, it was written by “H.”; secondly, 
it was given two columns and a half in big type one 
column leaded out) by the Times, Such a letter must be first- 
class—bristling with pointed argument, replete with information, 
weighty and new; and yet we have to reconcile with this un- 
deniable assumption that the letter is good, the no less undeniable 
fact that pec: te seems to think it bad, or at least to declare 
that the only part of it which was new was not true. If this 
view were contined to the many-headed, we might take refuge in 
the dictum of, we beliéve, Malebranche, that one of the strongest 
arguments which can be adduced against any theory is that the 
crowd adopt it. We should back Cato against the multitude. But, 
unluckily, men of every degree of culture and calibse seem of the 
same opinion with to this last letter of “H.” Nobody— 
not even his warmest admirers, amongst whom we venture to enrol 
ourselves—can see anything in the letter, able, beyond doubt, as 
we have shown it to be. There seems to us but one way of recon- 
ciling these two contradictory views, and we must leave the 
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reader who thinks it fanciful to find for himself a better one. 
“H's” letter must have suffered from the disadvantage ascribed 
by Whately to excessive force and clearness. His — is always 
inted and vigorous, but on this occasion he must have outdone 
Fimself He must have put his case so clearly that readers, 
looking at once to the bottom and right through it without any 
consciousness of effort, fancied they saw nothing—like the Eton 
boy who, at the Charing Cross Hotel the other day, charged, in 
all innocence, a glass wall. The Eton boy indeed found out his 
mistake at once, and no doubt suffered for it, severely if vicari- 
ously, in the bill. The — which mistakes transparency for 
nothingness in “H.’s” letter, has a tardier but graver doom 
impending over it. When Marshal Potter and his Medes are 
thundering at the gate of the Constitution, the red light of the 
“ democratic revolution ” which “H.” in vain a will give 
his letter all the mysterious significance of the handwriting upon 
the wall. It is sad to think that it has now failed only because, 
although a  gweg warning, it has so little mystery or obscurity 
about it. It might have been saved merely by a few touches of 
that oracular ambiguity, that involved solemnity of style, which 
has made the fortune of so many of the leading articles side by side 
with which it — In some respects, indeed, the letter bore 
a striking resemblance to the regulation Times leader. It had the 
same imperial stamp of omniscience and self-importance. These 
ualities we ourselves believe to have been assumed specially for 
e occasion, although we admit it to be an open question whether 
@ man can go on writing to the 7imes as much as “ H.” has done, and 
see his letters in leader type, without beginning to fancy himself om- 
niscient and omnipotent, any more than a man can retain a healthy 
state of mind among hypochondriacs. If he were using the plural 
pronoun obscurely instead of the singular clearly, his sublime 
tism would not excite a remark. It was this partial resem- 
blance of the letter to the regulation leader that perhaps helped to 
obtain for it so prominent a position in the paper. The Times may 
itself have been imposed upon by the family traits of omniscience 
and omnipotence; and, if so, the stoicism with which it next day 
turned upon its protégé, and sacrificed him to please the public, 
was worthy of the cow who, on discovering that the calf which 
she had been tricked into believing her own was really made of 
hay, controlled her maternal feelings and at once ate it. 

e are not indeed prepared to deny that the theory that there is 
nothing whatever in the letter of “H.” to make it worth publish- 
ing, or to justify the pretentious tone of oracular and exclu- 
sive wisdom in which it is put forth, may be maintained 
with some show of plausibility, Captious critics may ob- 
ject, for instance, to the way in which “H.” first frames 
the questions which he “has the honour to address” to 
the Times, and then graciously warns his readers against 
any misconception to which the framework may lead. “It 
might seem, from the form of these two questions, that at the nl 
sent moment we were further from the consummation of Reform 
than we were a twelvemonth ago. The reverse is, however, I 
believe, the case.”’ It may be contended that this solemn warn- 
ing and confession of faith, elaborately enforced moreover by 
cogent ai ents, was scarcely necessary, since, although the 
form of ‘H.’s” questions may be all his own, he is not, as a 
matter of fact, the only man in Great Britain and Ireland who 
knows that we are nearer “the consummation of Reform than we 
were a twelvemonth ago.” It may be said that this superfluous 
solemnity smacks a little of the mock-doctor in Moliére, who warns 
the company that Aristotle orders them to keep on their hats, and 
discovers by the aid of medical science and propria que maribus, 
what other people had discovered long before without these aids, 
that the heroine is dumb. But nevertheless it seems to us 
obvious that this peculiarity, however liable to misconstruction, is 
really due to that excessive clearness and simplicity to which we 
have already attributed the failure of “H.'s” letter. And it is 
only fair to remember that it is a very difficult matter for a man 


at “H’s” habitual elevation of thought to put himself exactly on 


a level with his audience. He has no means for gauging men of 
ordinary intelligence, and must feel in constant danger of getting 
far above their comprehension. But this is obviously a greater 
evil than to be apparently below it. Although it may seem a 


pity that “H.” should take up two columns and a half big |. 


pPe of the Zimes in explaining to us what we all understood, or 
cied we understood, very well before, it would manifestly be a 
ra quoeed pity that he should take up the same space in settin, 

f propositions which no man below his own elevation coul 

understand at all. And, with this grave risk perpetually 
before him, we cannot wonder that he went too far into 
the less dangerous extreme, and, in his anxiety to put for- 
ward nothing which the plainest and meanest intellect could not 
at once grasp, failed to put forward anything that was new. In this 
way we can ourselves satisfactorily account for most of the state- 
ments in this letter, however trite or trivial they may appear. 
We refer to such statements as the one already criticized, that we 
are nearer Reform than we were a twelvemonth ago, or that the 
Conservative party, though “they destroyed the Government, 
could not destroy Reform,” or that they are not unlikely to resort 
to “ plausible pretexts” for retaining office, or that, if they fail to 
pass a Bill, the failure will excite general indignation. All this, 
to small-minded critics, may savour, to use a homely proverb, of 
teaching your granny to suck eggs; but still even these gentle- 
men must admit that it is far better to take an excess of pre- 
caution than to run the smallest possible risk of letting your 
granny starve for want of knowing how eggs are sucked. 


If “H.” had not sely kept himself, in some respects, 
below the level _ of ayer vw he might have been con- 
stantly too far above it. If it be objected that the per- 
fection of writing consists in putting new or profound thoughts 
in a familiar way, we my that it is easier to prescribe 
an ideal of this kind than to attain to it, and that in real life one 
has to put up with the best compromise one can get between pro- 
fundity and simplicity. And we may also remind objectors that 
“ H.’s” letter was written with a special view to admission into 
a journal which can scarcely be considered to take for its ideal 
standard of excellence either the new or the profound. Nor could 
anything be more si y or suicidal than the charge which has been 
brought against “H.” that he tells what everybody already knew, 
with as many airs and as much assumption as if he alone knew it. 
The slightest reflection will show that “ H.” could never have got 
the many-headed to appreciate the valuable truth to which he was 
giving fresh force and vitality, if he had allowed them to suppose 
that they already knew it. The vulgar will not properly value in- 
formation which everybody no matter what its intrinsic 
worth. They are always in want of “tips,” whether their search 
after truth has for its immediate subject-matter the Derby or the 
millennium. And being simple-minded, they are y ready 
to accept as.a “tip” whatever is told them with a confidence and 
self-satisfaction worthy of a man who has just discovered the 
secret of perpetual motion, or squared the circle. This we take 
to be the chief source of success with journals of the oracular 
school, and more especially the Zimes. e have no doubt that 
many readers, who, whatever be their brains, are, as creatures 
with votes, worth influencing, were completely imposed upon by 
the omniscient solemnity of “H.,” who thus obtained the one 
object he had in view—the inculcation of valuable truth. It is 
hard enough, in all conscience, that a man, in order to it him- 
self to the weaknesses of his inferiors, should have to make this 
painful sacrifice of ge It is beyond measure cruel and 
indecent that the sacrifice should be misconstrued, and the self- 
devoted writer be accused of being merely bumptious. 

We have been, for the sake of argument, powers, the 
assumption that “ H.’s” letter contains nothing new. But, as a 
matter of fact, we do not think this assumption can be main- 
tained. We are not referring to the perfectly novel state- 
ment that, if the House of Commons had ever had a chance 
of accepting a compromise which was actually offered by Mr. 
Walpole, they would have welcomed it by an overwhelming 
majority. For this statement we cannot quite satisfactorily 
account, unless indeed we may hazard a conjecture that “H.,” 
in the same spirit of self-sacrifice with which he assumed the 
airs of an infallible prophet, priest, and king, deliberately 
committed this inaecuracy, in order at once to make the hum- 
blest readers feel thoroughly at home with him. But there 
were various other statements in the letter which, to us at any 
rate, came with all the force of novelty. We had no idea, for 
instance, that it was simply in consequence of their rejecting the 
advice of “H.” that the Conservative party have brought upon 
themselves inevitable ruin, and upon the country the perils 
of “ democratic revolution.” We never, before reading “ H.’s” 
letter, had even a glimpse into the depths of their folly and 
credulity. We doubt whether Mr. Mill himself gave “the 
stupid party” credit for believing that by destroying the 
Liberal Government they could destroy Reform, without even 
danger of being haunted by its ghost; that they had only to kill 
the Feir, and the inheritance would be for ever theirs. lf short- 
sightedness of this kind exists in a body of men who profess some 
familiarity with the principles of statesmanship and the history 
of their country, it cannot be too mercilessly exposed, and it was 
never more mercilessly exposed than by “ H.” To discuss the 
question, how far it does actually exist, would be irrelevant to the 
point now at issue, which is not whether the statements of “ II.” 
are correct, but whether they are new. 


ARMY INTENDANCE. 


Cea CES have of late years given so much pro- 
minence to the details of military administration that the 
remarks we are about to offer on an important branch of it, hitherto 
unknown in our service, will be readily understood, though its 
very name, as it stands at the heed of this article, may be strange 
to the majority of our readers. it is the system which, in the 
French army, combines under a single chief, and causes to operate 
harmoniously for a common end, all the various channels by which 
an army receives its supplies. Just as the Staff combines and puts 
in concerted motion the different combatant arms of the service, 
its infantry, cavalry, and artillery, so does the Intendance control 
and direct the collection and distribution of food and forage, of 
tents and clothing, the establishment of hospitals, and the system 
of transport n for the conveyance of these great items of 
impedimenta, We have a Medical Staff, but it has no link connect- 
ing it with the Commissariat or the Clothing Department; while 
neither of these has any authority over the Military Train, which is 
expected to convey necessaries for the sick, and food, shelter, and 
clothing for the whole of a vast moveable community, as it shifts its 
place, or the place of any of its component parts, Is it strange, is it 
not rather inevitable, that difficulties and obstructions should fre- 
quently occur ; and that, when they do occur, we should hear much 
more of recriminations than of remedies ? While the troops before 


Sebastopol were perishing of cold, warm clothing was lying on 
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board transports at Balaclava, or in the Bosphorus. While the 
men were on scanty rations of bad food, the Commissariat were in 
great measure mployed in obtaining mules and buffaloes for the 
conveyance of their stores, in keeping in order their hired native 
drivers and labourers, and in battling with other officials. The 
sick were regaled on green coffee, their state was in other respects 
deplorable, and for ambulance they were occasionally accommodated 
with the raw-boned back of a starved cavalry charger. All these 
anomalies, all these angry controversies, all the popular indigna- 
tion which fell upon those vague and irresponsible people “ the 
authorities,” might have been avoided had our military system 
included an Intendance, and a sufficient Transport Corps properly 
organized. A French army is set down in Algeria or Italy with 
all the material required to enable it to move towards the 
enemy. Instructed officers, in the confidence of the General, 
and acquainted with the resources of the theatre of opera- 
tions, know beforehand the directions in which the great 
movements will be made, and have already fixed on spots for their 
depéts, hospitals, and magazines. When one kind of supply— 
whether food, medicine, or clothing—is especially needed, instead 
of its issue being made a matter of representation and counter- 
representation, and contest and disappoiutment, the stream of con- 
veyance is directed into the required channel. Meanwhile the 
combatant officers, relieved from all the distractions of constantly 
contriving and battling for the supply of their own commands, are 
amet to give due attention to the business of manceuvring and 
fighting. 

“On the other hand, we have numerous eximles of the diffi- 
culties entailed on English commanders by the want of a Military 
Train and an Intendance. Wellington, in Spain, hired native 
muleteers to execute the transport, and we find him “ appre- 
‘hending that the army will be reduced to the greatest distros,” 
aud that he will be “entirely crippled,” because these men were 
likely to be taken away to serve in the ranks of the Spanish 
armies. “It will be a question,” he says, “ whether we ought not 
to quit the Peninsula entirely. I doubt that, even here, we 
could exist one day without their assistance.” In Portugal 
he was dependent on the laws of the country respecting 
the furnishing of transport to the army, which were never 
properly enforced; and he strongly illustrates the evil influ- 
ence which the want of a transport system, organized and con- 
trolled by his own ‘subordinates and directed by an Intendance, 
must exercise on a commander, when he says, “ My own anxiety, 
and the detail into which I am obliged to enter, in order to find 
resources to overcome difficulties which occur at every moment, I 
put out of the question, although I believe no officer at the head 
of an army was ever so hampered, and it is desirable that the 


attention of one in that situation should be turned to other 


objects.” He adds that the siege ef Badajos was postponed 
for nine days, the stores of the fortress of Elvas consumed, 
and the equipments of his army destroyed, because the rich 
Portuguese town of Evora would supply no carriages. These 
cases exactly illustrate the circumstances in which a British army 
operating on foreign soil would most commonly find itself — 
namely, as an auxiliary to a Continental army in its own, or in 
allied, territory ; and we see that its position might be absolutely 
worse than if it were in an enemy’s country, for Wellington de- 
scribes the French army as obtaining at this time in Spain, by 
forced requisitions on the inhabitants, all the transport it needed. 
When the British landed in the Crimea, it was necessary, as a 
preliminary to the movement towards Sebastopol, to collect, in 
the Tartar villages and farms abandoned by the Russians, suffi- 
cient vehicles to convey the necessary supplies. Accordingly, in 
rear of the army, during its march across those extensive steppes, 
eame a throng of arabas, or rickety country carts, drawn by oxen, 
and driven by their Tartar owners. Subsequently, in order to 
convey supplies from Balaclava to the army investing Sebastopol, 
the Commissariat was dispersed over neighbouring friendly 


provinces to buy horses and mules, and was charged with the care | 


of the transport, in addition to its own duties, till, after a vast 
amount of suffering and loss, the Land Transport Corps arrived 


from England, and its chiefs at once undertook some of the most | 


important duties we have ascribed to the French Intendance. 
Such is the manner, wasteful and improvident in the extreme, in 
which England has been accustomed to make war. Is it sur- 


’ prising that all except the strongest minds break down under the | 


oad of responsibility and care thus accumulated on the General, 
and that even those confess themselves hampered, and distracted 
from their proper functions ? It is, we trust, to obviate such per- 
plexities in future that a Commission is now sitting to organize 
an Intendance for our army. 

In the French service, the administration of an army consisting 
of several corps is directed by an Intendant-General—an officer 
high in rank, greatly experienced in his functions, and having a 
competent understanding of the object and conditions of military 
operations. He remains at head-quarters. Under his immediate 
orders are four heads of departments—one for food, one for hospitals, 
one for camp materials and clothing, and one for transport; with a 
sufficient staff of assistants and clerks to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the service. A Divisional Intendant superintends the 
administration of each cor 
subordinates. ‘To each division of infantry or cavalry a Sub- 


Intendant, with an assistant, is attached; and a detached brigade 
is accompanied by an Assistant-Intendant. When a corps d’armée | 
operates apart, as that of Prince Napoleon did in 1859, an In- 
tendant-General, or a Divisional Intendant, is charged with its 


administration. In rear of ‘the army Assistant-Intendants are 
placed with each great depét, temporary hospital, magazine, or 
workshop. And it is insisted on that the Intendants ought not to 
permit any one to be employed in the service who does not bel 

to it or to the combatant force, except for manual labataaal 
then only in case of a deficiency of military workmen. 

Having received his instructions from the Minister of War, the 
Intendant-General proceeds to design his portion of the plan of 
campaign. After making his estimates of material and cost, he 
| provides first for the supply of the troops during their concen- 
| tration on the part of the frontier destined to be the base of 
eee indicates the districts whence the supply is to be 

obtained; and arran for the distribution during the first 
marches, in concert with the General-in-Chief. The Intendants 
attached to the corps d'armée carry the instructions of their chief 
| into execution. They assign to the Sub-Intendants of divisions the 
| districts in which they are to operate ; superintend the formation 
of magazines and depots; and apportion the amount of transport 
for each division, acting throughout in concert with the chiefs of 
the Staff of the several corps d’armée. ‘The Sub-Intendants re- 
connoitre in person the sphere of supply of each division, ascertain 
its resources from statistics and from the snhabitants, make requi- 
sitions, — vehicles, pay for all purchases or hirings, and are 
responsible for the daily supply of the troops, To this end they 
form in convenient places bakeries, depéts of provision and forage 
and cattle, and hospitals, which last they furnish with the necessary 
medicaments and comforts. Finally, they exercise constant su- 
pervision over the ambulance of the division. 

Such is the important list of functions discharged in the Fvench 
service by men specially trained to them. A good Intendance 
| should never be at a loss, at the shortest notice, to give full par- 
ciculars of the resources of any possible theatre of operations—the 
population, the principal productions, the comparative fertility of 
districts, the nature of the roads in every part, and the description 
of transport to be obtained there. They must be skilled in money 
transactions of all kinds, and in dealings in all sorts of markets, 
In our own case, it would probably be necessary to attach to the 
staff of the Intendant-General a skilled naval officer as a means 
of ready communication with the officials charged with the trans- 
port of army stores by sea, so as to regulate their distribution in 
— ships, and their arrival, at proper times, at convenient 

aces. 

y The Prussian system corresponds in its main outline with the 
French, except that it does not provide, as yet, tent equipage. 
While the Prussian army was still advancing towards Vienna 
last summer, an officer of our horse artillery —Lieut.-Colonel 
Reilly, C.B., distinguished in the siege of Sebastopol—was 
sent out to investigate and report upon the system of supply 
and equipment, and was received at the head-quarters of the 
Crown Prince. His valuable Report includes the subjects of 
intendance and transport. He tells us that with the Prussians, 
as with the French, the organization of the “ Intendantur” 
is an art of itself, a study of the highest consideration. But 
the life and soul of an Intendance is its means of t rt ; 
and accordingly we find that the system which supplied the 
enormous armies of the Prussians in their rapid and widely- 
extended movements provides a highly-organized oe Train, 
the subdivisions of which are appropriated to the several species 
of stores and supplies. It is served by men not physically 
fit for the combatant ranks, who in peace serve only six months, 
and are then borne on the muster-rolls, ready, during the re- 
mainder of their service, to be recalled to their duties. Every 
man is a Prussian, and under military discipline ; and the army can 
thus move with the certainty of receiving its supplies, provided 
the organization be in working order. Nevertheless, we are told 
that a portion of the Prussian army was for days without animal 
food, and that the whole army was without rations in that 
momentous interval from the day before to the day after the battle 
of Kéniggratz. This is aseribed to the parsimony (perhaps the 
| poverty) of the Government, which did not supply the means of 
| paying for the cattle that the country abundantly supplied, leaving 
| them to be taken by foree. As the news spread thet what the 
| Prussians took was not paid for, the herds were driven away into 


_ the thick woods, and kept there till the army had passed by ; and 
this unjust and improvident policy would have made itself felt 
most disastrously had the army been compelled to retreat through 
| districts where the inhabitants had thus been rendered unfriendly. 
Although the army is supposed to be independent of hired 
_ transport, yet it freely ther: 5 itself of it on urgent occasions, 
| pressing into its service all the vehicles and their drivers-in each 
| town where a halt is made. These were used in the campaign 
| for relieving the soldier of his knapsack. It is under consideration 
| whether it might not be expedient always to carry the packs for 
the men; and the advantage under which an army thus minis- 
tered to would operate needs no exposition. 
Contrasting the Prussian system with our existing means of 
| transport and our regulations for the supply of troops in the field, 
| Colonel Reilly points out how wasteful, and at the same time 
_ inefficient, are our own arrangements compared with the example 


| offered to us. The eight troops constituting the peace establish- 


darmée, with a sufficient number of | ment of our Military Train would be altogether inadequate, even 


contribute to an allied army. Colonel Reilly shows at the same 
time what a broken reed we should lean on if we relied on the 
| hired transport of the theatre of war. He asks ve inently, 
| and after supposing that it can possibly be pened in sufficient 


| when on a war footing, to supply any contingent that we might 
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quantity, who is to raise it, who to take charge of it, and what 
number of men are to or a set of undisciplined and bp 
disaffected drivers? “The idea,” he says, ‘of any British army 
making a campaign in Europe with hired transport ought, in my 
opinion, to be at once dismissed.” 
We have said enough to show how important is this subject. 
The material of our army is, so far as it goes, fully equal, if not 
superior, to that of any European force. Men, horses, artil- 
, and stores are all exceptionally excellent; yet what will 
this avail if we have not the means of bringing them, with the 
degree of promptitude that may be necessary, face to face with 
an enemy, and maintaining them throughout a series of marches 
in com efficiency? Yet there are, unfortunately, indications 
that the Government has not -~ —— to Parliament 
for the means necessary to render our mili wer, respect- 
able; and that the important branch we fon ecented of may, 
along with others scarcely less momentous, be made to submit 
to a supposed necessity for economy which, in our opinion, was 
never less wise or expedient than at the present time. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


St the multifarious budget of subjects which the Queen’s Speech 
has laid before Parliament, the condition of the Mercantile 
Marine may seem one which demands serious attention rather than 
legislative action. It may appear a matter of doubt to many whether 
—— interference is more justifiable in the hiring or control 

sailors than of any other persons who contract to give their 
services for wages. ‘The answer to this is twofold. The English 
statute-law does already concern itself with the relation between 
merchant seamen and their employers, and between other masters 
and servants ; therefore another intraction of a supposed economical 


ew will not be inconsistent with recognised precedent. A 
t 


ter answer is that the Royal Navy is, or ought to be, fed by the ' 


commercial navy ; and that whatever defects impair the latter must 
sooner or later be felt in the former. Of both these propositions 
there can be little doubt. It is necessary to keep up the English 
national navy for the defence of the country. A navy which is 
not manned is no navy. A navy which is recruited mainly from 
land-lubbers is hardly better. If the mercantile navy cannot get 
good English recruits, boys and men, then it is just as bad as no 
navy at all as regards its ability to meet the requirements of the 
national a, hen things come to this point, it is not only just 
and reasonable, but it is necessary, that the Legislature should 
interfere. And to this point it does seem that things have come. 
It may have been the fortune of some of our readers to traverse 
the Atlantic in some of those great steam-ships which combine 
ptitude and celerity of despatch with the utmost care for the 
safety of their passengers. They have found that, even in these 
famous ships, a very small proportion of the crews are literally 
English. About half of them are Scotch; the rest are Dutch, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Hamburghers. Yet im these vessels 
there is an admirable body of experienced, vigilant, and able 
officers—men who understand every aspect of Atlantic clouds, and 
every movement of Atlantic waves ; men as resolute in doing their 
own duty as in seeing that their subordinates do theirs. The 
discipline is sufficiently strict to prevent disorder, the complement 
of men sufficiently numerous to prevent severe or di ing over- 
work; the provisions are wholesome ; and all the appurtenances 
demanded by the Board of Trade are adequately supplied. Not- 
withstanding all these recommendations, the rtion of English 
sailors is, or not long ago was, very scanty. If seanty on board 
vesselg so well found and so well officered, what must it be on board 
other vessels which are less generally used and less favourably 
known? It may have been the bad fortune of some of our readers, 
at some time of their lives, to make a voyage, either to America or 
round the Cape, in one of those sailing vessels which belong to owners 
celebrated for their parsimony. 1f so, they will remember the 
wretched captain who was expected to find skill, knowledge, ex- 
rience, honesty, and vigilance for 1ool.a year and his salt-pork. 
ey will also remember the one drunken hait-Scoteh, helf- Yankee, 
old “salt,” the two Dutchmen or Swedes, and the two lubberly 
London boys, to whom was entrusted a cargo for Ceylon or India, 
or some other less distant destination. They will remember how 
the Scotchman swore at the foreigners, how the foreigners swore 
at the Scotchman; how they all misunderstood one another when 
sober, how they all fisticutfed one another when drunk; how, 
when they fought and yelled in the ferocity of their unknown 


| 

| Process of paring and scraping and docking which English sailors 
| cannot put up with, but which foreign sailors to. 
In fact, it is stated to be, in great measure, a lock-out of English 
sailors by English owners—a legitimate exercise of those powers 
which capital is as much justified in pitting against labour as 
labour is against capital. 

If the facts were thoroughly in accordance with this plea, it 
would be superfluous to discuss the question of legislative inter- 
ference. But we demur to the plea 80 — e hold that 
foreign sailors are not, in the end, cheaper than English sailors; 
and for these reasons. It is easier to command men who under- 
stand what is said to them than men who do not ; and it is easier 
for men to obey a commander who speaks in a familiar than 
one who speaks in a foreign tongue. hat may come of a Babel 
confusion of tongues between captain and officers the fate of the 
luckless London may declare. In a tempest, er a fire, or amid 
breakers, 1t is not always easy even for an Mnglish ear to catch 
English words with precision. It is utterly impossible for the 
foreign hireling of half a dozen services to do so. This mutual 
confusion enhances actual danger, while it multiplies the chances 
of danger by rendering ordi discipline difficult. When ail 
these risks and drawbacks are taken into account, it is a paradox 
to maintain the superior cheapness of the foreign sailor. The 
foreigner will be content with smaller wages, poorer fare, rougher 
accommodation ; but, if he fail in the hour of trial —— inert- 
ness or blundering, he is evid 4@ bad bargain after all. And 
he generally does fail in those instances where the pluck and skill 
of the —- English sailor are required. Nor is it quite cer- 
tain that the English sailor is at preseut seduced by higher wages 
into foreign service. A few years ago the enormous demand for 
English vessels, and the shea of the blockade trade, gave a 
vehement impulse to the wages of English sailors. lt may be 
fairly d whether there is at present any prospect of a revivel 
of such rates of pay. If there is not, and if English sailors are 
waiting to be employed, it evidently cannot be the wages question 
that deters them from engaging. 

What is it, then? Is it that the provisions of the various Acts 
which have been passed io last twenty-five years, at the 
suggestion of the Board of , have been continually and 
systematically evaded ? Is it that none of the stipulations on the 
faith of which the Englishman is supposed to be induced to enter 
the merchant service are observed? Jack may love money; he 
may be (as his detractors affirm that he is) not much of a patriet; 
but, at —— he loves his comforts. It is this love that so 
often has balanced his propensity to enter the national navy of the 
United States. He knows that the pay is better in it; but he 
also knows that his comforts are more cared for in the English 
service. If he finds that this 7 can be no longer claimed 
by the merchant service of England, he will cease to be a eandi- 
date for admission to its ranks. Unfortunately, if he ceases t 
learn his trade in it, he is useless as a sailor in the Royal Navy. 
That the man-of-war's man is not so valuable an instrument as 
once he was, is the general complaint of naval officers. The only 
consolation is that the complaint has eften been made before, and 


has always been disproved at a great emergency under great 
Admirale. 


Still it would be on all accounts a great misfortune if, th 
any default which legislation might correct, Englishmen bégan to 
be shy of sea service. Although legislative bonuses go but a 
little way to make sailors of men who have no genuine taste for 
the sea, yet they have an effect in removing the accidental preju- 
dices and tempo aversions of those who ought to inherit the 
love of a sontering life. It has been our own boast, and the admi- 
ration of foreign writers, that the English tar is born with a love 
and aptitude for the sea. Both on our Eastern and on our Southern 
coast there are families members of which have served in the Noyal 
or the Merchant Navy for many generations. No waste of 
see be more perverse and more deplorable than to 
ve this natural aptitude unused and useless. If any neglect 
of existing laws is chargeable with this waste, it is worth while to 
enforce oy improve them. ‘The laws now in force are stated, on 
the high authority of Mr. Lindsay, to have put am end to the 
worst evils of crimping. If they could also extend the system of 
Seamen’s Homes and en that of Sailors’ Savings Banks, the 
result would requite all the trouble bestowed on it. A more valu- 
able boon to the navy and the nation would be the execution of a 
project by which the young Arabs of city life might be rescued 
from the contamination of hypothetical fathers and spurious 
brothers, from the dens of felony and from the shadow of the 


tongues, the captain took refuge below; how, when it was rough 
ually, the lubberly lads ran crying to their berths, and | 
how the disheartened and despairing captain followed them ; 
and how every one wondered that the vessel had not gone 
down. Or again, it may be in the recollection of some, how, 
after vainly endeavouring to touch at the Cape, the mis- 
managed and ill-manned brigantine with one poor i 

Englishman nicknamed captain, and four foreign sailors called 
indifferently Dutch or Danes or Gernrans, got far down into 
Southern latitudes, and fell short of provisions, while the men 
were taken with scurvy, without an ounce of medicine, save 
castor-oil, on board ; with no vegetables, no lime-juice, no spirit 
but the express distillation of poison. Those who have once 
witnessed scenes like these will not easily forget them. But why 
do such things occur? The common reply is, that the shipping- 
trade, like every other business, has reached its extreme margin of 
profit; that, indeed, no profit at all can be reaped except by a 


prison, to become useful apprentices to a service asseciated with 
the popular prepossessions of the most cherished recollections of 
this country. ‘These worse than o are the children of the 
State ; and with many of then the State could not do better than 
train them up to become sailors in the Mercantile, and afterwards 
in the Royal, Navy. Their future devotion to one or other of 
these services would depend upon the treatment which it involved, 
and the which it offered. 


LORD AMBERLEY ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


N the second of his article on “ The Church of England 

as a Religious Body,” which appears in the current number of 
the Fortnightly Review, Lord Amberley is good enough to devote 
nearly three pages to elaborating his conception of an ideal 
National Church. In the present position of the established reli- 
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gion he considers that the State imposes on its clergy a bargain 
which “an intelligent being is hardly justified in making.” It 
requires of them, not merely the sacrifice of their time, but the 


sacrifice of their mental libe How keenly any honest man 
must feel the unfairness of such a demand, Lord Amberley needs 
only his own sensitive imagination to tell him. He realizes with 
startling distinctness that he himself is never in the same mind 
for many hours together, and that “ opinions which appear firmly 
rooted to-day may be overthrown to-morrow by some new fact or 
some new point of view never contemplated before.” He evi- 
dently never arrives at a conviction without an accompanying con- 
sciousness that a contradictory conviction may be just coming 
round the corner; and this is precisely the frame of mind that he 
wishes to see encouraged in our spiritual guides. Regarded 
in this light, the belief in any particular doctrine is rather a 
disadvantage than otherwise for taking orders, and the State 
is extremely ill-judged in exacting any such profession from the 
national clergy. What it is entitled to expect from them 
“ consists of duties, not of doctrines.” What these duties are, 
Lord Amberley refrains from defining very strictly. He is quite 
clear that the teaching of religious truth is not one of them; but 
when-he comes to the affirmative side of the question, he only 
stipulates that the clergy shall all contribute “to the grand object 
of instructing, improving, civilizing the people.” In the mouth of 
a philosopher of such breadth as this, the admission that “the 
performance of public worship is not the least important of a 
clergyman’s functions ” has quite a reactionary sound. Strange as 
it may seem, however, Lord Amberley evidently contemplates a 
state of society in which people will continue to go to church ; and 
his constructive powers are strikingly shown in the provision he 
makes for this curious residuum of traditional practice. He 
admits that ‘every congregation, though its members cannot with 
ay sree, ask their rector to agree with them, can, and indeed must, 
ook to him tolead them in public worship.” We may be allowed, 
perhaps, to ask in passing why the option of the congregation 
should of necessity be thus limited? Why “must” every congrega- 
tion look to its rector to lead it in public worship, to the exclusion, 
perhaps, of an enlightened parish clerk, or a rigorously sceptical 
churchwarden? Assuming, however, this restriction to be still 
kept up, Lord Amberley frankly admits that the necessity of 
reading the Church service may appear to “hamper to some 
extent the liberty of the clergy to think as they please.” This is 
owing to that unfortunate narrowness of spirit which characterizes 
the Book of Common Prayer. “The Liturgy of the Church 
of England,” says our critic, in a tone of pitying candour, 
“implies certain theories with reference to the providential 
egg of the world, and presupposes some of the leading 
octrines of Christianity.” It is unfortunate, no doubt, that it 
should do so; and had Lord Amberley been living in 1662 or, still 
better, in 1549, the Prayer-Book would, we feel sure, have 
assumed a very different tone. But at present all that can 
be done is to make the best of facts as they are, and when 
looked at in this spirit, our philosopher is satisfied that thin 
will turn out more happily dun some of us may think. It is 
“a matter for regret,” of course, that “those who disbelieve in 
all prayer would probably not choose to undertake the clerical 
office ””—as long, that is to say, as there exists this unhappy prac- 
tice of reading the service—but “at the same time there are some 
considerations which may show that the difficulty is not insu- 

rable.” In the first place, it is by no means certain that such a 
difficulty would exist in all cases. “It is conceivable that a per- 
fectly upright man may feel no scruple in reading prayers with 
the language and spirit of which he does not altogether sympa- 
thize.” Still, pertectly upright men are always scarce; and the 
less enlightened majority would still require some expedient to 
help them over the difficulty. Lord Amberley finds the device in 
question in the omnipotence of the Legislature.. “An authorita- 
tive Parliamentary declaration ” would satisfy all possible scruples. 
The purport of this declaration would be, that “ the reading of the 
Liturgy is to be regarded asa public office performed for the benefit 
of the congregation, and not of necessit implying any mental agree- 
ment or consent on the part of the reader.” The clergy would thus 
be freed from any complicity in the religious follies of their flocks, 
unless we hold a tradesman responsible for the injurious effects of 
wares with which his customers insist on his supplying them. The 
result of the declaration would be to put the enlightened incumbent 
of a benefice on a level with a conscientious vendor of quack 
medicines who declined to warrant his own nostrums. 

In particular instances, too, particular compromises might be 
adopted. Thus, “if the majority of the parishioners preferred 
extem rayer to a written form, there is no reason why they 
should not be permitted to indulge their tastes.” This concession 
would have a turther advantage, which Lord Amberley does not 
appear to contemplate. It would greatly promote a rapid circula- 
tion of the prizes of the Church. It is easy to imagine the feelings 
of a respectable middle-aged rector on receiving a notice from 
the vestry that in three weeks from that date he would be required 
to lead the devotions of the parish without the aid of a 
book. Of course, if the relations between him and his 
parishioners had been satisfactory, the latter would be prepared to 
make the change as easy to him as possible. They would not be 
harshly critical of his initiatory efforts, and they would put up 
with his absence from church on those intervening Sundays 
which he would naturally devote to watching the order of pro- 
ceedings at the nearest Dissenting chapel. But, in spite of all 
this forbearance on their part, it is pretty safe to predict that the 
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rector would feel that a youth and manhood spent in i 
prayers was a bad Fe gery for an old age of extempore deyo- 
tion, and he would in most cases prefer to vacate his in 
favour of a successor better able to adapt himself to the wishes of 
the congregation. So extreme a change as this, however, might 
be rarely called for. The demands of the parishioners would often 
extend no further than the omission of some particular portion of 
the prayers, and “it would be reasonable, since the service is 
performed, not for the clergyman’s pleasure, but for their benefit, 
to give them the power of enforcing this wish.” It is true 
that this process might occasionally result in the elimination, 
by the votes of successive majorities, of the entire service, 
without the substitution of any other, and it would then 
become rather a nice problem how to conduct that public worship 
which we have already seen that Lord Amberley considers “ not 
the least important of a clergyman’s functions.” Such a con- 
clusion of the matter would, however, —t with it one benefit— 
that of removing the distaste for Holy Orders which at present 
unfortunately exists on the of “those who disbelieve in al] 

rayer,”’ and would therefore greatly help on the realization of 

ord Amberley’s ecclesiastical ideal. His expectations of the bene- 
ficial effects of these slight changes have been materially increased 
by the recent admirable conduct of the v of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, in “presenting” the Athanasian Creed at the Bishop 
of London's visitation. A simple change in the law, enabling 
each parish to treat in the same fashion any portions of the 
service which it might dislike, would “introduce a vast practical 
reform without incurring the perils and difficulties of a revision 
of the Liturgy.” This novel adaptation of the principle of local 
self-government does the highest honour to Lord Amberley’s 
originality of conception. It might be well, however, to pre- 
serve a certain amount of influence to the central authority, and 
this would perhaps be best secured by constituting Lord Amberley 
a Board, and investing him with the duty of a the 
different vestries what parts of the Prayer Book should be next 

roposed for omission. But while thus taking thought for the 
interests of the laity, Lord Amberley does not 1 that some 
degree of protection may occasionally be required for the clergy. 
He does not wish, it seems, to make the relation between the two 
absolutely that of master and slave; and he feels “that there are 
portions of the services which no man, not cast in the most orthodox 
mould, can be fairly expected to read, even though he be not 
required to agree with their contents.” Asit turns out, therefore, 
there are limits even to legislative omnipotence; since there 
are some statements which an honest man will not make either 
about himself or about others, even under the sanction of an 
“ authoritative Parliamentary declaration.” A slight check must 
consequently be put upon the possibly too rampant orthodoxy of a 
congregation. They may fairly demand great sacrifices from their 
victim, but they must not expect him to read anything “ notori- 
ously offensive,” such as the Creeds—all of which, adds Lord 
Astinier, with some irritation, “contain a strong expression of 
personal belief.” 

Such is the scheme by which the budding Russell proposes to 
construct a Church in which, “ since the nation comprises believers 
and unbelievers,” the latter should not “be debarred from the 
clerical life” any more than the former. Its author does not think 
it necessary to bring forward any arguments in its behalf; he ob- 
viously believes that it requires only to be stated to be accepted. 
If his article had been intended for a disproof of the theory of 
an Established Church by way of reductio ad absurdum, we should 
have thought it decidedly successful ; but as we have failed, on the 
closest inspection, to discover the least trace of irony in any part of 
it, we are compelled to accept it as a serious a erhaps, 
if the writer proposes to favour the world with a third paper, he will 
condescend to tell us on what ground he desires, in a nation which 
‘comprises believers and unbelievers,” to maintain a National 
Church at all. It may be true that, “to enable the general public 
to arrive at any rational and well-grounded religious belief, they 
ought to hear the ablest pleadings, both for and against the 
orthodox doctrines of the age”; but does it follow that the State 
is bound to give every British householder the enjoyment of 
this advantage gratis? We presume that Lord Amberley will 
next propose to make the use of the privilege compulsory. 


THE SCUTTLING OF THE SEVERN. 
Aa the results of modern civilization, one of the most 
remarkable is the reduction to a systematic business of what 
may be called the artificial wrecking of ships to defraud under- 
writers. The risk of piracy has become too great and too well 
understood for that branch of maritime crime to have any attraction 
for enterprising Englishmen. Smuggling has entirely lost the 
adventurous character which once belonged to it; and it is less 
poetical in aspect, and also—which is more to the purpose—less 
profitable in result than it used to be. On sea, as on land, violent 
crimes have become rare, but crimes of ingenuity and invention 
have become common. On both elements alike, fraudulent re- 
spectability has usurped the place which was once held by the 
audacious swaggering ruffian, and the recent records of criminal 
courts can produce many examples of 

the mildest manner’d man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 
A long course of success in this business of defrauding under- 
wri‘c.s had produced a confidence which has at last involved several 
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experienced practitioners in disaster. The scuttling of the ship | save their lives. The story of the loss of the Severn from stress 
Severn, of which the history has been lately investigated at the | of weather was a highly creditable piec> of literary composition, 
Old Bailey, was performed with such a reckless disregard of all | and it concluded in the usual form, by protesting against winds 
precaution that it was impossible the actual perpetrators should | and wera ene all whom it might concern, for damages and ex- 
escape conviction, and the only difficulty lay in proving the guilt | penses. e captain and mate, with several of the crew, swore 
of those who had arranged to make the scuttling profitable. A | to the truth of this story in pursuance of the scheme of fraud, 
strange feature in the case was that the mate of the ship, who is | and the protest duly made was transmitted to England with 
now under sentence of bag servitude, being in England last | the log-book. A claim was made u the underwriters 
October awaiting the result of inquiries into the loss of the ship, | who had insured the ship and freight; but some rumours set 
seems to have Gangs his prospect of success in the line of business | afloat by the returned crew reached their ears. Inquiries were 
that he had adopted so promising as to justify him in taking to | instituted, and strong suspicion arose that this case, like 
himself a wife. There was a wedding at Whitechapel and a trip | several previous cases, was one of contrived destruction of 
to Jersey ; and as soon as the married pair returned to —_ a vessel in order to realize the immediate and certain profit upon 
life, it appeared that the husband was particularly wanted by an | insurance, instead of waiting for the delayed and contingent 


officer of police. It was known to several of the crew that the | profit of a long voyage. But in order to convert suspicion 
ship presented appear ~ 


ances inconsistent with the supposition that | into such a degree of certainty as might produce a conviction in a 
she perished by stress of weather, and the mate’s only ground | criminal court, it was necessary to admit either the captain or the 
for hoping that they would not mention what they had seen lay | mate to give evidence against his accomplices. Readers of the 
in the facts that they had been thoroughly well-treated. while | reports of the trial have probably formed the opinion that the 
on board, and had given the mate three cheers when they | captain was a greater scoundrel than the mate; but, on the other 
ar from him at Southampton. Unfortunately, however, the | hand, he was able to be more useful to the prosecution, because 

untiful rations and unlimited grog which had been served out | he not only knew what had on board the ship, but 
on board the Severn had been consumed, while the memory of | had been in communication with the other parties to the fraud 
the two holes which had been discovered in her stern, and the | before she sailed. Accordingly, the captain was put into the wit- 
faculty of talking about them, remained. A well-conceived plan | ness-box, and the mate, with three other persons, into the dock. 
of the mate for getting rid of the inconvenient testimony of the | There was abundant evidence, besides that of the captain, that the 
boatswain by leaving him behind at Pernambuco had been frus- | sup tempests were imaginary, and that the ship had perished 
trated by the faithlessness of the carpenter, who applied the | in the finest possible weather by an artificial leak. The captain 
money given to him to make the boatswain drunk in getting | stated that the mate scuttled the ship, while he looked on and did 
drunk himself. not prevent the scuttling; and this distribution of the parts 

The ship sailed from Newport, with a of coals for | appeared suitable to the character of the performers, and, accord- 
Shanghae, on the 17th of May. She wasa sound ship, of | ing to the captain, it had been so arranged beforehand. The 


American build, and about twelve years old. Soon after gettin 
to sea, steps began to be taken towards accomplishing the al 
object of the voyage. The boats were overhauled and made 
steady for service. On the 28th of May the ship encountered a 
breeze of wind, which the mate, in a log- kept for the 
deception of the underwriters, magnified into a gale. ing this 
breeze or gale she began to leak, and for the next fortnight the 
pumps were used at regular intervals. On the 14th of June 
the ship, amid delightful weather, had approached the Cape: de 
Verde Islands, and the managers of the expedition den. the 
time and place favourable for more decisive operations. It 
would —_ that arrangements had been e to ensure a 
regulated water-supply to the vessel, but, unfortunately, the appa- 
ratus contrived for this Bs gre t disordered and could not be 
effectually controlled. Holes had been bored through the hull, 
and plugs inserted in them, and by taking out and putting in 
these plugs the influx of water could be accelerated or retarded so 
as to keep the apparent leakage just ahead of the utmost power 
which the crew could exert in pumping. As this power was 
finite, while the quantity of water in the sea is practically infinite, 
it is evident that the leak would ultimately beat the crew, and the 
ship must be abandoned. Whether the Cape de Verdes are or 
are not really the divites insule of the Roman poets, they were 
very near earning that title in a manner which antiquity had not 
conceived. But the manipulation of the machinery we have des- 
eribed failed through carelessness or accident. A plug was broken 
in the inner skin of the ship. 1t was impossible to bow this broken 
plug without attracting inconvenient observation, and while it was 
tn the hole the outer skin remained unplugged, and the water 

uring in between the two skins soaked among the interven- 
ing timbers, and penetrated into the hold. The operators, having 
by this misfortune lost control of the rate at which the ship’s 
destruction should proceed, seem to have determined to bring 
matters to a crisis by pulling out other plugs, and thus ad- 
mitting the water in a quantity which the utmost efforts 
of the crew could not — Accordingly, after a hard 
night's work at the pumps, the crew became alarmed, and 
demanded of the captain what he meant to do, The captain 
professed an intention either to haul up for the Cape de Verdes, 
which were then 250 miles to windward, or to endeavour, with 
the wind fair, as it then was, to reach Pernambuco, distant about 

1,000 miles. But on representation of the imminent peril of the 
situation, the captain allowed himself to be persuaded to order the 
boats to be lowered, and preparations to be made for abandoning 
the ship. As these orders were executed with some precipitation, 
the boats were unfortunately allowed to tow astern of the ship 
and thus the sailors had an opportunity of observing what cau 
them to exclaim, to use their own emphatic words, “That it was 
no wonder the ship was sinking, for there were two b——y big 
holes in her stern.” As the ship rose and fell with the motion of 

the waves, two holes were in fact discovered beneath the water- 

line, just above the copper, which appeared to have been bored 

With an auger from inside the ship. Small splinters sticking out 

of the holes showed them to have been newly bored. The boats 

ape the ship on the evening of June 15th, and soon afterwards 
must have gone down. The boats parted company in the 
night, and two of them, with the captain and first mate, fell 
in with a vessel, which carried them to Pernambuco; while 
the third, under the command of the second mate, was carried 
another vessel to Rio Janeiro. At the office of the British 
cnsul at Pernambuco a solemn document, called a protest, was 
pe from the log-book kept by the mate, which set forth 
the wind raged and the sea beat upon the ship, and how she 


guilt of the mate, therefore, was not doubtful. The other 
prisoners were Berwick, who had been substantially, although 
not in name, owner of the vessel; Holdsworth, who had acted 
in the business the usual of a ship and insurance broker ; 
and Dean, who had generally appeared as clerk to Holdsworth. 
In order to prove the complicity of these persons, it was neces- 
sary to have recourse to the evidence of the captain, and that 
evidence was unworthy of belief. It was proved, indeed, that 
Berwick had found the money to buy the ship, and that she had 
been registered in another name because Berwick had lost a ship 
not long before, and his name did not stand well with under- 
writers. But, setting the captain’s evidence aside, it was open 
to Berwick and Holdsworth each to protest his own innocence and 
lay the blame upon the other. 

There was, however, another very curious transaction in which 
Holdsworth was. inextricably entangled. He had an office in 
Liverpool, although carrying on business London, 
To that office were brought, in April last, three casks, containing 
jars of salt packed for exportation. The salt had been sent to 
oldsworth for sale in London, and, finding it unsaleable, he had 
sent it to Liverpool. A person named Pryde, who had access to 
Holdsworth’s office, caused these jars of salt to be taken out of 
the casks and packed in twelve wooden cases. These cases were 
sent by railway from Liverpool to Newport, where they were 
shipped on board the Severn. Holdsworth, being at Newport, 
obtained the captain’s signature to a bill of lading, which repre- 
sented that these twelve cases contained revolvers, carbines, and 
swords. A letter was then written to the broker who had effected 
the insurances on. the ship and freight, requesting him to in- 
sure these twelve cases of arms for 1,500/. This letter was 
in the handwriting of Dean, who acted in all these matters 
as Holdsworth’s clerk, and it was signed “Allsop and Co.,” 
under which name, at that time or afterwards, Dean was trading, 
or pretending to trade. When the news arrived of the loss of the 
ship, Holdsworth had the boldness to make a claim upon this policy, 
and in support of it he handed to the broker three documents. There 
was, first, a contract, by which Pryde of Liverpool on behalf of 
“ A, Smith ” agreed, in consideration of wine and cash, to sell to 
Allsop and Co, arms to the value of 1,500/.; there was, secondly, 
an invoice for the same arms, signed “ A, Smith ”; and, thirdly 
there was the bill of lading, signed by the captain, and endorsed 
“ Allsop and Co.” When e was waited upon by a detective 
officer he at first pretended that “A. Smith” was a n who 
had dealt pont age arms for the Confederate States, but 
a little gentle prevailed upon him to admit that 
“A. Smith” was a creature of the i tion. This was a well- 
conceived and neatly-executed fraud. an, in order to facilitate 
it, took an office about the time that the claim was made upon 
the policy, and caused the name of “ Allsop and Co,” to be painted 
on the door. But those two holes in the stern which the sailors 
saw not only sank the good ship Severn, but also ruined a con- 
spiracy which had been formed with great ingenuity and industry, 
and considerable prospect of success, As this aflair of the salt 
pots proved Holdsworth’s guilt, the jury might reasonably believe 
that the captain, although fully capable of lying, had told a 
substantially truthful story; and thus the guilt of Berwick was 
also proved. As the principal actors in this fraud have been 
sentenced to long terms of penal servitude, the business of scuttli 
ships, if not discontinued, must pass into other hands. This fraud 


_was not like those which are often attempted upon Fire Insurance 


Companies, where an old or damaged stock of if fit for 
nethleg oleh to made to yield a profit by being set on fire. The. 


laboured and struggled, and at last her crew abandoned her to 


scuttlers of the Severn did their work handsomely, for the ship 
was proved to have been worth, when she sailed from Newport, 
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THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 


T length the building of that which the lawyers call the 

New Courts of Law, and the euphuists designate as the 
Palace of Justice, has reached its penultimate stage, and in a few 
days the British public may judge for itself of the respective value 
of the eleven competing designs. We cannot doubt that every 
visitor will enter the shed at Lincoln’s Inn, which holds the 
drawings, full of the nig eee incumbent on him strongly and 
peremptorily to name the winner, and we may be oned for 
suspecting that he will look to us to aid him in the fulfilment of 
this solemn duty. We may therefore at once distinctly say that 
this is just what we have no intention of doing. We do not 
pretend to be capable of mastering at a single easy glance the 
various claims of those who have spent months on a work which 
must severely tax the highest powers of thought and invention. 
On the contrary, we desire to show cause why the superficial 
judgment which will be formed by all the ladies, and by that 
Yecided majority of the gentlemen who will look over the pretty 
pictures and overlook the plans and sections, must certainly be 
incapable of even understanding its premisses, and can only by 
chance prove right in its conclusions. 

We faa that we are keeping within the limits of the 
most sober and matter-of-fact statement when we say that the 
requisitions involved in the competition for the Courts of Law 
constitute about the most difficult problem ever offered to any 
architect or body of architects to solve, from the days of Babel 
downwards. ext in intricacy stood that Reform Bill of our 
national architecture, the competition for the existing fabric 
of the Houses of Parliament thirty-two years ago; but in 
that case Westminster Hall gave the point of departure, while 
the tenants whose convenience had to be considered summed 
themselves up in two co-ordinate Houses of legislature with 
regulation, involving (speaking rou uplicate arrangements 
for the accessory the of the one 
pile. In the Courts of Law, on the other hand, the bewildered 
victor in the competition must lodge and provide for some dozen 
or more autonomies, several of which have never in any way 

together at all, and most of which have been from time 
out of mind groping after, and not achieving, the safeguards of 
that internal police which Parliament in its bold autocracy has 
long built up for itself. Nor are these the only difficulties which 
attend the 5 ke cba of the Law Courts. Sir Charles Barry had 
not to face any uncertainty as to the general constitution of the 
body which he was called = to house. Parliamentary Reform 
only touches the nature of the body which is to vote for, and the 
allotment of the constituencies which are to return, members of 
one House, while the other House stands absolutely unchanged. 
Law Reform, on the other hand, is continually altering the 
numbers, the grouping, the mutual relations, the very existence 
of every Court in its attitude towards the public and its own 
com ; while as to the internal organization of the various 
tribunals it is a constant state of flux, from day to day modifying 
every detail, under conditions which must involve a different 
allotment of chambers, and a different arrangement of any chamber 
within itself. Thus, more than either Commission or architects 
seem to have realized, a Palace of Justice comes almost to be a 
Law Reform Fixity Bill, unless that venerable spinster, British 
Themis, is content to be a Lady Bountiful that continually 

Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis, 

Then, again, the Houses of Parliament were rebuilt where they 
had been burnt down, in a quiet neighbourhood between West- 
minster Abbey and the Thames. The Law Courts, on the contrary, 
are to be edged in between the hurly-burly of the Strand and the 
duiness of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The noisy side happens to adjoin 
the Temple, where the Common Law lawyers most abound ; and 
the quiet one adjoins Lincoln’s Inn, chietly dedicated to Equity. 
Roughly, then, the Common Law Courts had better stand south- 
ward, and the Equity Courts northward, in view of the conve- 
nienee of position. But it has not yet been discovered that a Chief 
Justice is more patient under noise than aChancellor. Therefore 
judges must get to their rooms without more publicity or walking 
than needful; barristers, in their little way, must have the same 
little advan , and the attorneys must feel that they are not 
remanded to the Court of the Gentiles, while juries must be en- 
abled to act in couples, like the old-fashioned weather-houses, one 
in and the other out. All those that have business to do, such as 
judges, judges’ clerks, officers, counsel, attorneys, jurors, and wit- 
nesses, must find their way in smoothed down for them; while 
those who have no business at all must be compelled to find the 
Staircases steep and the passages tortuous. 

These are all problems admitting diverse solutions. Halls 
and corridors may rise in antique dignity, as grand vaulted halls 
of church-like expansion ; or they may borrow from the resources 
of modern scientific manufacture, and appear as actual streets 
roofed over with wide curvatures of glass. Another difficulty 
must be met. Considering the peculiar position of the pro- 
pensity of London traffic to make its straightest way whenever it 
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owne 
ment put in their claims; while ventilation and water service 
brood over the whole conception; and, above all things, occurs 
the great problem of social civilization, multiplied to a power 
which would puzzle the Senior Wrangler, of liow at any corner, 
and in any court, to meet your man and to use your man without 
giving your man the power of finding and using you. Then come 
the re pe ae of all the judges. One judge does not like to 
be stared at, but is callous to buzz of the courts, while the 
other is only abashed, but deaf to noise; and so, as either of them 
may sit in any court, every court must be built so as to meet all 
— diversities of taste. Finally crop up the little tricks which 

ave to be baffled—such as the brow-beating of witnesses as they 
are bundled into court, or the overcrowding of the galleries re- 
served for the public. Such multiplex considerations might over- 
power the most callous and coarse-grained builder; what must 
they be to the — wsthetic architect who has to face and 
overcome them all, and yet to consider his proportions, study his 
mouldings, and create his sky-line under the friendly protection of 
wills, records, and ventilation ? 

The most noticeable incident of the whole competition is that, 
although not the slightest indication was given in the instrue- 
tions, of preference for any style above another, or indeed of the 
existence of such a thing as architectural style; and although 
several of the itors were men who had made their fame 
by Renaissance buildings; yet it turns out, that without exce 
tion, and we believe without concert, they all have chosen 
Gothic as the most appropriate lang in which to publish 
their ideas. We say without exception, fer although Mr, 
Garling offers an alternative facade in what he suggests as 
Italian, even this is simply Gothic under a veil—far more Gothic 
than the church of 8. Eustache at Paris to which alone we can 
compare it. It might have been @ priori anticipated that certain 
of the list would elect to fight as Goths; but it must have been 
an overpowering sensation of the fitness of mediseval architecture 
for this great national building which restiuined any of the body 
(with the single limitation just cited) from tendering so much as 
an approximation either to Renaissance or Classical, or even to that 
peculiar amalgamation of forms much in vogue at South Kensing~ 
ton, which, from the total absence of Constantinopolitan elements, 
is, we believe, fashionably called Byzantine. Moreover, the archi~ 
tecture is not only Gothic, but downright Gothic, freely modelled 
on the great examples of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with no other (for England) neoteric element than the adoption— 
generally admitted to be quite allowable—by two or three archi- 
tects, of the dome, and a little glimpse, here and there, of the open 
timber roofs of the fifteenth century. Those who win, it is sai 
may laugh ; but in face of this great triumph of those principles 
artistic construction which we have ever contended for as most 
consistent with our national traditions, our character, and our 
practical wants, as well as most beautiful in themselves, we had 
rather record our thorough gratification with this remarkable 
fact. Whatever may be the decision—and it is the business of all 
who care for the dignity of the law and the grandeur of London 
to see that the decision shall be marked with the fullest delibe- 
ration, founded on the widest range of considerations—it is not to 
be conceived, without a miscarriage of common sense so prepos 
terous as to be impossible, that the capital will not be enriched 
with a iose monument. But this very consideration opens out. 
the danger that, in view of the undoubted beauty of the competing 
elevations taken all round, the judges may shirk the element of ex- 
ternal beauty as a consideration which will somehow take care of 
itself. We have remarked so strongly on the aumber, importance, and 
difficulty of the practical considerations which must first be graj 
pled with, that we shall not be misunderstood if we now as ma 
urge that merely to rely upon them, and to give the go-by to the 
beauty question, would be to succumb to that cowardice which so 
often apes the form of wisdom. The judges are distinguished mem 
in their respective lines, but, of the five, Sir William Stirling Max- 
well is the only one who has everclaimed the position of being an 
art authority; and while Mr. Cowper and Mr. Gladstone are 
known to be fond of art, Sir Roundell Palmer and the Chief 
Justice, with all their ability, have never been known to manifest 
_ esthetic predilections. There is, therefore, every reason 

ey especi represent not overlooked during 
months of wn ie which must succeed the brief period of 
excitement coincident with the exhibition and adjudication of 
the designs. The best plan will be voted; its author selected, 

tulated, and vituperated. But something will remain to be 
done. The best of all plans can never be worked without modi- 
fications which may chance to improve as well as to spoil 
the original conception. The Sibthorp trees, for example, neces- 
sitated the transept in the first Crystal Palace. But there are 
changes which are simply and shamelessly mere mutilations, 
perpetrated because the employers have no taste, or because they 
fear that Galway and Caithness may pout at money spent m 
Middlesex, forgetting the relative contributions made to the ex- 
chequer by Galway and Caithness, and by that Middlesex which 
virtually prevents both Galway and Caithness from relapsing into 
absolute grouse-moors, Against this slow and insidious mar- 
tyrdom the successful competitor, whoever he may be must be 
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The best of all the eleven may, we make no doubt, 
materially improve his design ; but the worst can be injured 
and misused if he should fall into the hands of a Commission 
whose one idea is to produce a building whose every inmate may 
most certainly get off every afternoon at four o'clock to the 
affections of a united family, and the warmth of a punctually- 
served dinner. 


LANDSEER’S LIONS. 


Ts mistakes of genius would furnish the moralist with a 
curious, though a melancholy, chapter. Genius, it is true, 
has generally a fine instinct which leads it to avoid false paths. 
But every now and then—we presume for the consolation of smaller 
men, though to the grief of judicious admire: ifted souls risk 
their reputation in their own art by meddling with one for which 
they have no training. Newton will rush into theology. Tumer 
will paint figure-subjects. Frederick will compete with Voltaire 
in French poetry. aelle models a feeble statue of Jonah. 
Canova attempts oil-painting, but is sagacious enough to hide 
away the amateur daub in a remote village church. Every one 
of + Bm men failed, because success in every path which they 
tried is physically or intellectually ogee e without the sys- 
tematic devotion of years. One would think nobody could be 
more vividly aware of this truth than a real artist, before whom, 
unwilling to look, and afraid of smiling, so many amateurs must 
have a their — Yet our greatest animal painter, 
after building up a world-wide reputation with a labour and an 
intustry best known to himself, has now, in an ill-starred hour, 
fam precisely into the same error as the men of genius just 
«:.amerated.. Having been all his life engaged in one of the most 
elaborate and engrossing of the Fine Arts, at an which we 
remember only to regret that it is youth no longer, he has tried 
to master another art, which the experience of two thousand 
has proved to be not less elaborate and engrossing. What 
is to be said here? ‘We are aware that the sculptor’s work was 
imposed upon the painter by a body whose blunders, wherever 
taste is concerned, have been often confessed. We are aware of 
the pains and of the modesty with which the artist has performed 
the ungenial task. Had the Nelson lions been destined for a 
ivate owner, it would have been alike easy and pleasant to 
p the veil, and forget the error of genius. But a public monu- 
ment, in our most public and most unlucky metropolitan site, by 
its very place and pretensions renders silence impossible. From 
# distant pictorial point of view there is something to admire. 
As curiosities bearing the name of one of our most celebrated 
painters, there is much to speculate on. But, as monumental 
sculpture, these lions have been a mistake throughout; badly 
ed, badly modelled, and badly cast. And the only rae 
which can be regarded with unmixed satisfaction is that, so far as 
the bronze-work is concerned, they have been well paid for. 
This is not a pleasant view of the matter, but it would be 
@ poor compliment to Landseer should we suppose him de- 
sirous to avail himself of the privileges of an amateur so far 
as to desire no criticism but that which is only eulogy. The 
lions are undeniably striking in point of size; and the arrange- 
ment by which they are placed diagonally to the base of the 
Nelson column affords a very picturesque variety of light 
and shade as one approaches them. Let us do honour 
where honour is due, and give credit to the architect, who has 
not earned or deserved much thankfulness for his labours, for 
Panning these features of the work. We turn now to what Sir 
win has done to carry out the architect’s intention, As re- 
gards the distant and general effect, much remains for pleasure 
and admiration, though much, even here, is to be taken from 
the verdict of unqualified praise. To do justice to the artist, 
we must try to translate his sculpture back into the language 
of his own art. If we consider the lions as sketches in oil, 
the outlines have a certain dignity; the head and shoulders, 
at least, exhibit much of that vitality and look of repressed 
motion which it is the object of art to convey. Nor, in a 
picture of Felis Leo, need we ask for better expression of the 
animal nature than is given by the heads; they are truly ad- 
mirable in rendering that curiously blended air of observation 
and nonchalance, stealth and sulkiness, which is peculiar to the 
cat tribe, from the monarch of the wilderness to Tom in the 
chimney-corner. But, when we think of them as a painter's 
sketches and recognise their merit, it is impossible not to reflect 
that, on canvass, Landseer would never have been satisfied with 
80 formal an arrangement as that by which all four paws, each 
ir absolutely alike, have been planted on the ground. We feel 
without any sacrifice of symmetry, he would have set one 
couple slightly forward ; he would have taken pains to show the 
singular construction of the cushion; above all, he would 
not have omitted to show somewhere that magnificently-formed 
arrangement of claw which is the first thing we think of in a 
ion, and which the lion, even when at rest (far more when look- 
ing out and full of repressed motion), is always putting forth. In 
place of this we have a timid monotony of gesture; the ra 
Variations between the two types of attitude (not four, as 
erroneously asserted) being of so mechanical a character as 
to suggest that they were chosen in order to evade difficulty, 
rather than to avoid interference with monumental effect. But, in 
truth, no such interference need have been risked; and a sculptor 
who was as much master of his art as Sir Edwin is of painting 
would never have endured so dull and lifeless an arrangement as 


the fourfold reproduction of one lion (with the muzzle and the 
tail shifted from left to right); but, without any deviation from 
the general attitude of repose, he would have given each animal its 
own distinct gestures. Indeed, so endless are the changes for 
which the fine organization of the animal provides, that we 
venture to say Lealoesr ould have painted, not four, but a dozen 
— lions with perfect ease and mastery, each unlike the 

er; but this is just the difference between a man following 
the natural laws of art and attempting to reverse them. For to 
the best and greatest of us, not less than to the fool or the baby, 
Nemo me impune lacesset is nature’s motto. 

When we reluctantly drop the painter’s point of view, and try 
to judge the lions as specimens of that most arduous of all arta, 
monumental sculpture, further illustrations of this law of nature 
multiply upon us. Even that —— of feature which might 
satisfy in a picture must be held altogether out of place here. 
The artist had not to model a wild beast of the desert or the 
menagerie, but to symbolize a nation. Without humanizing the 
features of the animal, he had to render the intellectual side of 
it prominent; to find out and to give whatever there may be in 
the lion of royalty, of vigorous courage, of endurance, of patient 
foresight. Difficult as this task may be, it was the very essence of 
the undertaking ; and, to aid in this difficulty, thet particular art 
was to be employed which, both by its own processes and by long 
traditionary habit, is adapted for the expression of severity, of 
intellect, of majesty. The only thing wanted was that the fifteen 
or twenty years of youthful vigour which Landseer spent before 
he had mastered his style in oils should have been devoted to 
gaining mastery over monumental sculpture. What a sym 
then (reverting to what has been remarked on the expression 
these lions), of England and of Englishmen is this which has been 
set before us in our most central site! What a negation of the 
proper effect, what a failure in sculpturesque propriety, if we 
decline to accept the cat-like character as a legitimate rendering 
of what we are! 

Where the leading feature in ture fails, we shall rarel 
find success elsewhere. We can fully believe that every tou 
in the lions is due to the great painter who has made this rash 
inroad upon an art perhaps more difficult, and more exigent in its 
requirement of a life’s labour, than his own. Every touch, in 
fact, speaks only too clearly of the learned and laborious amateur 
who cannot render his idea. We have explained why we consider 
the work as badly planned. That it is badly modelled will need a 
less lengthy explanation. “The muscles of the fore-arm of the lion,” 
says Sir Charles Bell, “ bear astrong resemblance in shape to those 
of the same part in man.” And the great anatomist proceeds to enu- 
merate the marvellously grand and complex system of bone and 
tendon by which the leg and the claw are endued with power and 
flexibility. _A competent sculptor's first aim would have been 
to express these qualities, and bring out these forms, which, even 
when the animal is at rest, are distinctly and rigidly marked. But 
of all this, and equally of the beautiful and intricate cushions into 
which the claws are retracted, the only representatives here are 
a few vague undulations, which rather mien vv coarsely-fractured 
stone than the fine workmanship of nature, with a purpose in 
every swelling and a law in every curve. The anatomy of 
the ribs, and of the soft parts where they join the ribs, together 
with the curious lines in the fur answering to the internal 
structure—all have been neglected. Sir Kdwin is famous 
over Europe for the masterly manner in which he paints hair; 
the combined look of simplicity and subtlety which he gives 
must have seemed little short of miraculous to many an animal- 

ainter. But of what avail is this knowledge and skill of 
and when the painter drops the brush for the modelli 
stick? Hardly as much as Mr. Hallé’s knowledge and sk 
would avail him if he took up Joachim’s violin. Mr. Hallé 
may perhaps have “fiddled a httle”; but he knows as well 
as we what that means. He knows also what is due to the 
public, to himself, and to his art; and, whatever he may do in 

ivate, never offers to take his illustrious friend's part in the 

reutzer Sonata. However close may be the connexion between 
the two arts, no one, we may repeat, has ever been known to 
succeed at once in painting and in sculpture, except one man of 
stupendous force, who practised both from his youth upwards. 
One little bas-relief is ascribed te Giotto. Leonardo's single model 
was never completed. The doubtful figures which bear Raffaelle’s 
name, like Durer’s carving in the Museum, are only curiosities. 
As such, experiments may be naturally made by clever artists; 
but they are most prudently consigned to a friend’s cabinet. 
Trafalgar Square, unhappily, 1s no such privacy. The hair of the 
lions looks like streaming water; it has no mass, no vigour of 
light and shade ; and—an even worse defect—exhibits hardly any 
relation to the structure which supports it, the moveable mane 
belonging to the head appearing part of that which covers the 
fixed trunk below. It is this treatment, we fancy, which has 
given rise that looks like hood. At 
certain ang is effect is okin rominent ; and the 
might be the four Barons the as they sit 
looking out wearily into space, and wondering when the case 

ill be over. 

Landseer has had no admirers of his genius in his own art more 
constant and respectful than this journal. But his long and suc- 
cessful career, and his position in the world, have provided him 
with an unusually large crowd of that “worst sort of friend, those 
who flatter you.” Such were the admirers who assured Frederick 
that his verses surpassed Voltaire’s. And such admirers will, no 
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doubt, resent the above estimate of the work in question. The 
lions may roar (in many drawing-rooms), through their voices, 
at least during Sir Edwin's lifetime. This, we trust, will be 
extended for many years yet, during which that larger and more 
poetical view of art which his style has progressively exhibited 
may be exemplified, to the delight and instruction of every one, in 
a long series of oil-pictures. Whatever view we take of his 
attempt in monumental sculpture, the world’s estimate of these 
will assuredly not be affected. Here he has won crowns enough 
to satisfy even the modesty of genius. But the gods have not 
given, no, not to Landseer, after passing the “ d climacteric,” 
to extemporize a second art, even if he had not, as we are 
authoritatively assured, “been fully employed in painting” since 
the commission was given. This part of our subject we may now 
gladly quit with an anecdote of George III. That sovereign, when 
in middle life, tried to master the violin. After some years of 
ractice, he asked his master (Viotti, we believe) what progress 

e had made. “Sire, there are three classes of violin-pluyers,” 
the master, loyal to his art, is reported to have answered; “ those 
who cannot play at all, those who play badly, and those who 
play well. Your Majesty is now commencing to enter upon the 
second of these classes.” And we believe that the King had 
the sense to fiddle at it no longer. 

Hitherto we have had to deal with what we must consider the 
mistake, though the innocent and blameless mistake, of a man who 
is not more celebrated for his genius than for the conscientious 
honesty of his work, and the high-minded liberality with which, 
at all times of his long career, he has approached the question 
of payment. It is no flattery to say that in these respects Sir 
Edwin has been on known, to all concerned, as a gentleman 
in the best sense of the term. But, as if every portion of this 
ill-starred enterprise was destined to be marked by the disfavour 
of the gods, and amateurism to triumph to the end, it was 
Landseer’s fortune to accept an offer from M. Marochetti, and 
model his lions within the Baron’s premises. The Baron, it is 
well known, has upon his premises a bronze-casting foundry 
provided for the production of those world-celebrated works— 
familiar to our readers at once on the score of their truth and 
beauty, and of the moderate prices asked for them—the Scutari 
monument; the Coeur-de-Lion ; the Clyde Memorial, whenever 
enough has been subscribed ; nay, even the Malpensa Memorial, 
had good taste presided at St. Paul’s. This e it obviously 
natural that the lions should be cast on the spot. Now, when 
an artist—and one too of “European celebrity,” as his friends 
assure us with pardonably frequent emphasis—quitting his art, 
—— takes up the position of a man in business, he is cer- 
tainly bound (supposing him to set a due value, moral or mone- 
tary, on his reputation) to observe two points. Noblesse oblige. 
He must do the work thoroughly well; and he can hardly be 
too careful on the score of his charges. On the latter point this 
journal (June 17, 1865) has already been sufficiently explicit. 

dseer’s own moderate price for the design has never, so far as 
we know, been patos But we there enumerated the vast 
increase on the original estimate due to the portion of the work 
which M. Marochetti had undertaken. From the 6,000/. which the 
House of Commons, before 1863, rashly believed would cover the 
total expense, the estimate grew in that year to 12,000l., for which, 
according to Hansard, we had Mr. Cowper’s assurance that the 
whole would be completed. We further added the report (subject 
to contradiction if erroneous) that our best English firm had 
offered to take the casting for 6,o00/.—a sum which the amount 
of bronze (for these castings are exceedingly light), and of labour 
required, to judge by the close analogy of the price paid for other 
large figures, renders at once fair and remunerative. We now 
hear that the charge of this omnivorous Academician is not under 
11,000/.; and (judging by his own scale of prices) we shall be 
truly thankful should his final reward not be more than double 
the estimate which, in the opinion of the Company, allowed them 
a fair trade return for their expenses. ; 

Landseer, we are again told on authority, executed the whole of 
this work himself, and the lions are left exactly as they were cast 
from the model. There is no room, therefore, for any margin of 
expense on these grounds from M. Marochetti’s staff of workmen, 
or even from that great sculptor himself. Even if the lions had 
enjoyed this advantage, we might almost be inclined to doubt 
whether 11,0001. would not be too high a price for it; but our 
doubts disappear when we examine the results of Baron Maro- 
chetti’s foundry. What at Woolwich is known as rotten casting, 
and of the ingenuities  aipenca by the casters to conceal it, 
will have been heard of by every reader. And we simply invite 
him to inspect the lions in question, Whenever they are near 
enough to the eye, he will see that the surface is pitted by crowds 
of air-bubbles. If he chooses the light when sufficiently hori- 
zontal to bring out the side-planes of the figures, he will not onl 
see these bubbles following the seams in long lines, together wi 
a number of awkward-looking fillings-up in the metal, but he 
will become aware of a peculiar stratified structure in the animals, 
which extends over the flanks and the hind-quarters alike, an 
has (it need hardly be said) no reference to any natural organiza- 
tion. These strata appear to arise from careless juxtaposition of 
the lengths in which the piece-mould was built up, or from an 
undue multiplication of small in the separate castings. 
When the foundry-surface has gone, how is the London atmo- 
sphere rey to act upon such materials? However it may have 
arisen, this has an awkward look of bad workmanship, as imper- 
fect in casting as it is injurious to artistic effect. And it is for 


this that we are asked to pay about twice as much as Landseer 
receives for eight years’ labour. : 

Of course this is a point where the non-professional observer 
can only point to obvious appearances, and, by comparing M. 
Marochetti’s castings with those of other firms, satisfy himself 
that such appearances are not found elsewhere. e should 
therefore submit at once, on this matter, to the judgment of an 
expert, if given under the condition of real liberty of speech, 
Before the accounts are settled, we hope that this trial will be 
made. Let a competent artillery judge from Woolwich or Elswick, 
with one from Coalbrookdale or some other respectable private 
firm, examine the work thoroughly, and not too much (let ug 
be excused for adding) under the inspiration of the Board of 
Works, which in nature cannot but have a parental partiality for 
its enormous offspring. And, taking one more glance at the 
building behind, where one of Landseer’s masterpieces in his own 
art has so often been the central interest of an Exhibition, and 
then at his lions, even after what we have been compelled to 
criticize in them as pieces of sculpture, we shall heartily rejoice 
—_ the verdict be that they are faultless specimens of bronze- 
work, 


REVIEWS. 


THE. POLITICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN.* . 
"(Second Notice.) 
Shee second volume of Mr. Cobden’s works contains a pamphlet. 
on the commencement of the Burmese war, an ment 
against the continuance of the Crimean war after the takin of 
Sebastopol, and the well-known essay on the “Three Panics,” 
published in 1862. The English and American editors have 
judiciously omitted some pamphlets of minor importance, including 
an argument in favour of the substitution of contracts for Govern- 
ment factories in naval and military construction. In Mr. 
Cobden’s later years, the polish of his style and the persuasive 
force of his reasoning placed him at the head of contempo 

political writers. Many intelligent readers, previously unacquain 
with the subjects which he discusses, are probably surprised that 
so much ability should have been devoted to the exposition of 
self-evident truths. In advocacy and in controversy, even more 
than in any other art, the perfection of skill is consummated by 
its own self-concealment. Forty years ago Mr. Scarlett was the 
acknowledged type and model of insinuating simplicity. While 
his opponents wasted their force on dialectic efforts or rhetorical 
flourishes, the great advocate was content to state his case in the 
lainest form, and barely to indicate the unavoidable inference 
m significant facts. Among many stories illustrative of his. 

powers, it was said that jurymen were in the habit of remarki 
that they saw nothing extraordinary in Mr. Scarlett except his 
luck in being always on the right side. Mr. Cobden, though he 
was sincere and conscientious in all his published opinions, 
eo much of the same instinctive sagacity in impressing 
is convictions on others.’ Many of his literary qualities deserve 
unmixed admiration, as products of a luminous intellect and a 
large and liberal disposition. His confidence never takes the form 
of overbearing dogmatism, and ee he is often severe, he is 
seldom bitter, and never even casually rude. Personal criticism 
is almost always tempered by courtesy of language, and even 
by incidental compliments. At suitable intervals, attention is 
relieved by pleasant anecdotes or by allusions to great writers, 
nor would it be ible for a hostile critic to detect a 
vulgarism of thought or expression. His only defect is that 
he proves his point almost too conclusively. The sceptic of 
experience, finding that, like Scarlett, he seems to be always in 
the right, is tempted to — whether unfailing soundness 
belongs to the advocate er to the issue. As Mr. Cobden generally 
found himself in a minority among professed politicians, it seems 
impossible to doubt that there must have been something to say 
on the other side. His narrative of the beginning of the Burmese 
war, though it is perhaps substantially just, attributes to Lord 
Dalhousie a combination of injustice with imbecility which pro- 
vokes incredulity rather than indignation. In the “Three Panics” 
Mr. Cobden would have riveted his demonstration if he had fur- 
nished some plausible explanation of the incoherent exaggeration 
and timidity which he attributes to successive Ministers and 
Boards of Admiralty. The numerous Englishmen who, having no 
immediate connexion with public business, employ their leisure in 
following the course of political discussion, know by experience 
the difficulty of arriving at a positive conclusion on controverted 
uestions. A great Parliamentary debate generally diminishes 
e positiveness of their convictions, and an impartial study of 
conflicting articles and pamphlets fences round incipient dog- 
matism with doubts and qualitications, Though their recollection 
of the events recorded by Mr. Cobden is probably confused and 
imperfect, they feel certain that the facts of history were not 
marshalled in the same nt order as the topics of the 
amphlet. The suspicion inevitably follows that the force of Mr. 
obden’s arguments is derived in some mg from perfection of 
statement, which might have been equally employed in the 
defence of error or injustice. In seme instances the discovery 


* The Political Writings of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. London: W- 
Ridgway. New York: Appleton & Co. 
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may produce an entire revulsion from the doctrines of a teacher 
who had previously inspired excessive confidence. : 

‘Another drawback to Mr. Cobden’s influence is founded on his 

absolute theoretical consistency. The champion of universal peace 
produces com tively little effect when he undertakes to show 
that a particular war is unnecessary. It might be a grave reason 
for ing peace in 1856, that the resources of Russia were 
not seriously affected by the loss of Sebastopol, and that the 
distances to be traversed in hostile operations were enormous ; 
but it was generally and naturally believed that, if all the cir- 
cumstances had been reversed, Mr. Cobden would have preached 
the same sermon on a contrary text. A well-known tag or 
in which fits on at the end of any number of hymns or 
iritual songs draws the same edifying conclusion from a thousand 
different sentiments, by the use of the simple word “ therefore.” 
Any combination of statistics would have suggested to the leader 
of the Peace Society the inference that “therefore” an existing 
war ought. to be terminated with all possible despatch. As it 
would have been impertinent and useless to address his ents 
to foreign Governments, and especially to enemies, in dwelling 
exclusively on the errors and dangers of his own or he un- 
avoidably produced an impression that he was prejudiced against 
England. His statements are temperate and perenne sf 
accurate, but they generally require the addition of the other h 
of the story. It is impossible to discuss satisfactorily the quarrel 
with Russia, the precautions against France, or the dispute about 
the Trent, if the character and policy of Nicholas, of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and of the American Government are systematically 
reserved from criticism. For many years before the Crimean war 
Russia had exercised a dictatorial influence in Europe which has 
never since been revived. The invasion of Hungary in 1849 
ought, in the opinion of Mr. Cobden himself, to have provoked a 
test from the English Government; and the subsequent demand 
that the Porte should surrender the Hungarian exiles was a, 
answered by the presence of the — and French fleets in 
Besika Bay. The interference of Russia in the Schleswig- 
Holstein question in 1850 affected no English interest; but when 
the Power which threatened European independence commenced 
an unprovoked attack on the Danubian Provinces, resistance to 
the aggressor might seem expedient even for the sake of 
. It is almost certain that the Emperor Nicholas would 
ve given way before the war, but for his mistaken reliance on 
the supposed prevalence of peace doctrines in England. The 
mutual vigilance of the Great Powers had preserved the peace of 
Europe for forty years; and it was almost by an accident that the 
security proved at last insufficient. When it was too late to 
complain of the rupture, Mr. Cobden censured the strategy of the 
war, and it happened that he published his exposition of the hope- 
lessness of extorting better terms than the conditions of Vienna at 
the very time when Russia had, at the instance of Austria, con- 
sented to far larger sacrifices. Of the prostration of the Russian 
Empire, in consequence of the campaign of Sebastopol, Mr. Cobden 
had not formed the faintest conception. 

The elaborate history of the “ Three Panics” is apparently ex- 
haustive, and yet it is incomplete. It is true that France has not 
invaded England ; but more than once during the period included 
in the narrative there was a risk of war, and a rupture would 
almost certainly have been followed by an attempt at invasion. 
In the time of Louis Philippe, the Otaheite dispute brought the 
two countries within a few hours of war, and the intemperate 
addresses which were published in the Moniteur after the attempt 
of Orsini indicated a momentary irritation which would have been 
dangerous if it had lasted. The alarm of 1859 which produced 
the Volunteer force was neither mischievous in its results nor 
frivolous in its causes. The Emperor Napoleon’s enterprise of 
that year may have been both politic and generous; but, as ex- 

ience showed, it was connected with schemes for extendi 

ch territory, and, above all, it was voluntary and sudden. If 
Mr. Cobden had been an Austrian, he might have proved at the 
end of 1858, to general satisfaction, that there was no danger 
of an attack from France, and he would only have been refuted 
y the march into Lombardy. Throughout the spring of 1859 

t the army was on a peace footing; but in May it a 
that the pon establishment of pocen could spare 200,000 men 
-"f equipped for a —— war. It is not surprising that good- 

ill to Italy was largely mixed with an or of the 
teadiness of France for extemporaneous action. rd Palmerston, 
who was the chief author of the English armaments, sympa- 
thized so cordially with the liberation of Italy that he more 
than once incautiously spoke of the French successes as triumphs 
of “ our side.” In the following year the ow yay Aa of 
Savoy and Nice, which is nowhere mentioned by Mr. Cobden, 
Pereeptibly modified the enthusiasm of the Emperor Napoleon’s 

glish admirers. Undoubtedly panics are generally unwise, and 
Mr. Cobden exposes with admirable force the mistakes and incon- 
sistencies of various Parliaments and Governments in their 
 yaneane jealousy of France ; but the legitimate conclusion from 
is argument would be that the most warlike of nations was in- 
capable of attacking a rival who had long been considered an 


ability in his minute dissection of the navy statistics land 
and France. The only fault of his argumentative method is his 
characteristic omission of the apologies or excuses which his ad- 
versaries would have urged in their own defence. It is difficult to 


administrative absurdities which Mr. Cobden enumerates. Most 
of the statements in the pamphlet were used by Mr. Cobden him- 
self, in the House of Commons, without producing universal con- 
viction. Now that the facts have faded from general recollection, © 
a surviving disputant ensures an easy victory. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Cobden strenuously supported 
the movement for exempting merchant vessels from capture at sea, 
and for abolishing commercial blockades. In one of his latest 

amphlets he illustrated the evils of the existing practice by the 
= inconvenience of the American blockade of the cotton ports. 
In 1856, in answer to a communication of the resolutions of the 
Paris Congress, Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Pierce, proposed, as an alternative, the exemption ‘of 
private property from maritime capture. The pro was not 
accepted by the English Government, but Mr. Cobden was mis- 
taken in stating that it was rejec Within a few months 
Mr. Buchanan, by adding the condition that commercial blockades 
should be abolished, withdrew an offer which can scarcely have 
been sincere. After the commencement of the civil war, Mr. 
Lincoln’s Government offered to agree to the resolutions of the 
Paris Congress; but the Euro ‘owers unanimously held that 
a in international law during the continuance of hostilities 
would be a violation of the neutrality which they had proclaimed. 
Mr. Marcy had expressly insisted on the necessity of preserving the 
right of issuing letters of marque; and it was too late for 
Mr. Seward to object to privateers. In his “Letter to Mr. 
Ashworth,” published in April, 1862, Mr. Cobden felt “ bound to 
express the opinion that the closing of the cotton ports is virtually 
our own act.” Unfortunately, Mr. Cobden always felt bound to 
hold the opinion that any disastrous or discreditable occurrence 
was vi ly the act of the English Government. The general 
cate of the laws of maritime warfare is still the subject of a 
ifficult controversy ; but the acceptance, in 1857, of the proposal 
that blockade should be abolished, would either have failed to 
prevent the subsequent stoppage of the cotton trade, or it would, 
in 1861 and 1862, have precipitated the two countries into war. 
If Mr. Cobden had been capable of judging with dispassionate 
impartiality between England and the United States, he could 
not but have perceived that no previous compact would have 
induced the American Government to tolerate free commercial 
intercourse between Europe and the Confederate ports. The re- 
sources on which the promoters of secession originally counted 
consisted chiefly of the present and future cotton crops of the 
South. The blockade, by rendering the cotton temporarily 
unsaleable, broke the bank on which the Confederate Govern- 
ment was pre to draw. If trade had been open, every 
necessary and luxury would have been supplied to the Southern 
States; and although munitions of war would still have been 
liable to seizure, contraband imports could only have been ex- 
cluded by the maintenance of a blockade for that single purpose. 
Those who recollect the language and the temper of the American 
ple during the war cannot doubt that public opinion would 
ave compelled the Federal Government either to close the Con- 
federate ports by an assumption of municipal sovereignty, or 
to declare war with England. It is true that the maritime code of 
Mr. Buchanan would have disarmed the Confederate cruisers; but 
the exploits of the Alabama and her consorts never exercised the 
smallest influence on the fortunes of the war. It was probably a 
happy accident, notwithstanding the Lancashire cotton famine, 
that the rigorous blockade of two or three thousand miles of 
coast was strictly legal. The same object would have been 
attained by regular or irre; methods; and it might have 
become the duty of the English Government to resist some un- 
authorized extension of belligerent powers. In another pamphlet 
Mr. Cobden, discussing the question of the Zrent, falls into his usual 
error of selecting the of the story which tend to discredit 
the English Government. Mr. Seward’s courteous assurance that 
the act of Captor Wilkes had not been previously authoriz 
followed by the ultimate surrender of the prisoners, wo 
suggest to the uninformed reader a doubt whether the di 
of reinforcements to Canada had not been premature and 
vexatious. No reader would collect from Mr. Cobdeén’s state- 
ment the smallest among the many circumstances which justified 
the English Government in anticipating a refusal of their just 
demand. All the in in thes 
corporate capacity, applaud aptain Wilkes for nti 
the outrage on the Trent; and the House of Representatives 
passed a vote of thanks to the delinquent officer. It is easy 
to prove that a rupture with England would have embarrassed 
the Federal Government in the prosecution of their quarrel with - 
the South; but almost ev: erican statesman had within 
two years publicly repudi the policy of coercion, and it was 
then not improbable that Mr. Seward might attempt to unite all 
the States in the popular enterprise of an invasion of Canada. 
The regiments which were sent across the Atlantic were perhaps 
not immediately required for purposes of defence; but it was in 
the highest degree expedient to announce the determination to 
redress a wanton injury, even at the cost of war. As the policy of 
the English Government happened to be successful, it was 
scarcely worth while to prove that it was erroneous in principle. 
The invidious necessity of disputing seme of Mr. Cobden’s con- 
clusions is not irreconcileable with a full recognition of his many 
admirable gifts. After first becomi i 


ming eminent as the organizer 
and leader of multitudes, Mr. Cobden exhibits in his writings a 


believe that even a Board of Admiralty could. perpetrate all the 


grace and a refinement which seem incompatible with the nature 
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of a demagogue. Although his ella and convictions were 
opposed to aristocratic predominance, he never wanders from 

Fitical controversy into the expression of social jealousy. His 
intellectual superiority exempted him from all temptation to the 
vulgarity of self-assertion. ving created for himself a career in 
which he had no predecessor, he maintained without effort the 
personal dignity which is the most becoming, if not the most 
important, attribute of a great politician. 


THE TENURES OF KENT.* 


HE author of this work is known to the Oxford world as 
having turned his knowledge of ancient records, and his habit 
of investigating forgotten deeds and documents, to a purpose of 
at importance to his University. His was the handful of dust 
at composed the greatest strife that has raged for many years 
in the beehive of Oxford. The University had a Greek 
Professor, but religious scruples or prejudices forbad the Uni- 
versity to pay him. Year after year the waters of strife were 
ured out, and there seemed no end, or prospect of end, to 
the contest. The arguments in favour of peving the Professor 
were good arguments enough, but practically the Professor was 
not paid. Suddenly Mr. Elton came to the rescue. He dived 
down into the abyss of the Record Office, and brought up a deed 
unknown and unsuspected, by the production of which Christ 
Church was equitably, if not technically, bound to make a proper 
allowance to the Professor of Greek ; and, to the credit of Christ 
Church, it must be said that it instantly accepted the duty thus 
unexpectedly cast on it. Mr. Elton has now turned his attention 
to another subject, which again is primarily of-local interest, for it 
affects the landowners of Kent, as his former discovery affected the 
Professoriate of Oxford, but which again has something also of 
ublic importance. He has dived — into the abyss, and has 
rought up singular and ample evidence to show that a 1] 
portion of the Kentish landowners—they, and their friends, 
and their heirs, and their solicitors—are quite mistaken as 
to the terms on which they hold their estates. They think 
they hold under what lawyers know as gavelkind; that 
is, their land, if they die intestate and without settlement, goes 
to all their sons equally, and not to the eldest son; and their 
widow gets a better provision than widows get elsewhere. 
Curiously enough, on the principle that men love what is old 
even when it is inconvenient, it is thought rather an honour in 
Kent to hold land in gavelkind. But the honour, to practical 
minds, does not make up for the inconvenience; and whether 
they like gavelkind or not, Kentish landowners had better know 
whether they hold under gavelkind or not. That much of the 
land supposed to be held in — was not really so held has 
long been suspected, but it been thought disagreeable, and 
found inconvenient, to take the nec steps to prove the truth. 
Before the present reign, the Public Records were practically 
inaccessible, or were only accessible to persons who had un- 
bounded time, and were stimulated by almost unbounded fees, 
to make a long and often unavailing search. Now the few 
persons who, like Mr. Elton, are willing to examine old records, 
and the still fewer persons who, like Mr. Elton, know what 
to do with an ancient record when they get hold of it, can 
search, and profit by their search, as much as they please. To 
make this search profitable, a man must at once have a peculiar 
taste and a practical end. Most men—even most clever and intelli- 
gent men—would find it as terrible to be left alone in a big room 
with a Disgavelling Act as to be left alone in a railway carriage 
with a man who thinks he understands the currency. But a student 
who could feel happy while reading a Disgavelling Act would 
make little of it unless he were also a sound practical lawyer. Mr. 
Elton unites both qualifications, and it is because he unites them, 
and because his subject is one of personal interest to many land- 
owners, that we think what he says of the Tenures of Kent, and 
what he has discovered about them, and especially about gavel- 
kind, deserves notice and recognition. : 

It must be remembered that gavelkind is, strictly speaking, a 
tenure, not a customary mode of descent. There are many places 
jn and out of England where lands have immemorially been 
divided among all the sons, and indeed it was long before the 
doctrine of primogeniture was generally established in England. 
It was not till the reign of Henry III. that an ordinary freehold, 
not being held by military service, descended as a matter of course 
to the eldest son. In the West of England, and notably at 
Exeter, Wareham, and the Isle of Portland, as well as in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Nottinghamshire, it was usual to divide land on 
descent, Yet in none of these places was the name of gavelkind 
heard until, in the sixteenth century, the judges, by giving special 
prominence to the most startling of the customs of Kent, introduced 
the habit of calling everything gavelkind which involved partibility 
of land. Gavelkind was really the ancient law of socage tenements 
in Kent, and the free tenants, who held portions of Kentish manors 
by payment of rent or B rere of general services of hus- 
bandry, were the “ men of gavelkind.” The Conqueror guaranteed 


the preservation of their laws, andin order that the powerful barons 


and knights might not buy up the frecholds and extinguish the 
uliar tenure, it has been a maxim of the law, from the earliest 
orman reigns to the present moment, that all land in Kent 


* The Tenures of Kent. By Charles I. Elton, late Fellow of Queen’s 
Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: James 


Parker & Co. 1867. 


shall be presumed to be subject to gavelkind till the contrary ig 
proved. There was no hardship in this to the feudal t 
whose military lands were always pe ray ay by the officers 
the Exchequer, and there was great safety to the inferior tenants, 


Even before the Conquest the estates of these “gavelmen” or 
yeomen (they were much in the position of the Cumberland 
“ statesmen”) were kept apart from the estates of the gentry, 


and it was easy, as far as appears in the most ancient Saxon 
times, to specify which land belonged to gavelmen and which to 
the thanes. The first lands of the higher de were held 
allodially by the King, the Church, and the nobles. The lands 
of the gavelmen were held as py freeholds by the rural 
tenants, who paid their rent in kind or in labour. When the rent 
was in kind it was called gavel-honey, corn-gavel, gavel-rafter, 
and the like, and it is said that the name of the last remains ip 
the gable end of houses, that portion being often built with the 
materials of the tenants, who owed gablum or rent. In the Isle of 
Thanet the farms are still distinguished as corn-gavel and penny. 
gavel lands. At the Conquest the state of things in Kent was not 
much disturbed. There was a change of owners without a ch 

of boundaries. In other words, the Norman baron or knig 


| stepped into the place of the ejected thane, and received from the 


tenants of his manor precisely the same rents and services as hig 
predecessor. 

The question of primary importance in every generation hag 
been whether any particular portions of land was held in gavel- 
kind or not. It was the first duty of a Kentish owner ages 
as it is now, to ascertain whether he was, in respect of each ma 
his property, a “gavelman” or not. But, strange to say, there has 
never been any general rule by which an owner could {ei} 
nature of his property. The danger of this is evident. In easys 
of intestacy it has continually been found that the eldest sux, 
though morally certain of his right to the whole, has been 
compelled by the stress of the presumption above mentioned, and 
the difficulty and expense of searching among repulsive and ill- 
arranged records, to admit the claim of his brothers to a share 
in the land, or at the best to submit to an unsatisfactory com- 
promise. The only approuch to » veneral rule was the maxim 
that “ancient knight-service land in Kent is not gavelkind,” 
and various cases, of which the first accurate reports have been 
printed by Mr. Elton, show in some measure what were these lands 
thus excepted, Besides the cases decided in the Courts, Mr. Elton 
has collected a large number of the verdicts of juries, summoned 
formerly by the sheriffs on the death of every landowner, to declare 
the tenure and the amount of the lands held by him. These 
verdicts or inquests mortem were returned to the Court of 
Chancery, and in most instances to the Exchequer ; the duplicate 
series is preserved in the office of the Public Records, and 
selections from it have recently been issued under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. The military lands of Kent are also 
enumerated and described in a series of documents, from the 
reign of Edward III. to the end of the feudal system. The 
register was made upon the occasion of knighting the Black 
Prince, when all but the gavelkind tenants of Kent paid an aid or 
tax to the King. This register (called the Book of Aid) was 
carefully noted up in each succeeding reign by the officers of the 
Exchequer, the last edition in the reign of Elizabeth being full of 
all manner of information about the tenure of each estate in 
Kent. A holding of one acre was not considered too trivial to be 
described in this book, known as the Feodary of Kent; and Mr. 
Elton has been able to digest from this and the other records above 
named a list of about six hundred estates which were anciently 
held by feudal services, and are now descendible at common law. 
In the great service he has thus rendered to the landowners of 
Kent it may excite surprise that he was not anticipated by 
Robinson and other writers on gavelkind; but these writers 
appear to have been under a mistaken impression that there were 
not, in the fifteenth century, more than forty persons whose 
were not gavelkind. The origin of this mistake lay in their inter- 
pretation of a clause in a Statute of Henry 1V. taken apart from 
its context; and the mode in which all the estates of the Church, 
the Crown, and the nobility, as well as those which were merely 
fractions of a knight’s-fee, were omitted in the calculation, is very 
clearly explained by Mr. Elton. 

But the landowner has not only to consider whether his estate 
supposed to be held as gavelkind was not really held bs | ht 
service, but also whether it may not have been entitled to thé 
peculiar privilege which the Conqueror permitted to continue in 
favour of a few religious houses. The tenant in fmm 
held by a tenure superior to all others, and land held by those 
at or before the Conquest cannot 
possibly be subject to gavelkind. But though this was known to 
early writers, the fact been persistently ignored, even by law- 
yers. This was probably because no one took the trouble to go be- 

ond superficial maxims, and to ask themselves why one piece of 
as in Kent should be of a different nature from another. It is, how- 
ever, shown by several ancient cases (and especially by one which 
is here published for the first time in a complete form) that all 
the manors, demesne lands and advowsons, which anciently 
originally were held in francalmoigne, are now descendible to 
the eldest son, and it is not likely that the fact will be again 
disputed. This is a point of considerable practical importance. 
Two great priories, the priory of Canterbury and the priory of 
Rochester, have always held the bulk of their lands in francal- 
moigne. None of these lands can at any time have really been 
held in gavelkind. But this has been own or forgotten, and 
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lapse of many portions of the old estates of these 

so have isan aumneonly supposed to be subject to the local 
tenure. The owners of these estates have now at last an oppor- 
tunity of rectifying their titles, and may be agreeably surprised to 
find that a modern student has opened for them the way to 
assert an immunity from a burdensome if honourable custom. 
But, of course, unless the tenure is proved to be as ancient as the 
Conquest (which can generally be done without much labour), the 
common presumption will be adopted, and the land held to be 
gavelkind. There is one consideration which deserves, however, 
to be noticed. Besides the estates which were never gavelkind, a 

t part of Kent has been formally disgavelled—a process which 

Real Property Commissioners of 1834 recommended for the 
whole of Kent. There oppor to have been two periods when this 
was chiefly done. The ‘ 
Commons, when the kings were accustomed to disgavel ara | 
royal prerogative—a power which for some time was also en’ 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury. The second period was that of 
disgavelling by Act of Parliament. When the s of the 

monasteries were distributed wholesale among the 
yourites of Henry VIII., very little regard seems to have been 
paid to the distinctions of tenure, so that customary and “ knight- 
service” lands were indiscriminately granted out for military 
services. But the judges having determined that no royal grant 
could alter the customs attaching to the land, it became neces- 
sary to disgavel, lest the new families should be brought to poverty 
by frequent partitions. Accordingly, the estates of no less than 
sixty of the chief landowners of the county were disgavelled 
by Act of Parliament in the reigns of Henry, Edward, and 
izabeth. 

After all, antiquaries alone can pretend to take much interest in 
the minute details of these local tenures. Practically what we 
should wish to know is, what are the tenures of Kent, and how 
much of the county is still supposed to be held on nag arg 
how far is this supposition wrong? Mr. Elton shows that lands 
which for generations have been thought to be held in gavelkind 
are really free, and always have been free, from the custom. But 
is this only a nice antiquarian discovery, or does it practically affect 
the properties of a considerable number ef landowners? We gather 
from Mr. Elton’s book that the number of those whose properties 
are thus affected is by no means small, Many lands supposed to 
be held on gavelkind were really once held by knight service, 
many others were held in ancient say omy many others 
have been disgavelled, but the fact has been forgotten. Before 
any person owning lands in Kent can be sure he holds in gavel- 
kind, or = | person claiming by descent according to gavelkind 
can rely on his claim, he must ascertain that the lands owned or 
dimed do not come within any of these exceptions. And consider- 
Age Mr. Elton gives, as we have said, a list of 600 estates 
which he has ascertained to have been really held by knight ser- 
vice ; that especially lands held of Dover Castle, though long treated 
as held in gavelkind, were really exempt from this custom; that 
all the ancient estates of the two great Kentish priories were held 
in francalmoigne ; and that vast estates have been disgavelled, but 
that no one ever knew * what were the lands thus atiected, there 
must be few Kentish proprietors whom these discoveries regardi 
pag do not interest and affect. They owe it to Mr. Elton that 

ey can now not only have a clear and intelligible account of the 
my are on which the law is based which regulates the tenure of 

ir estates, but that they are supplied in his pages with an easy 
practical mode, illustrated by ample exam ~ of discovering 
whether each acre they own is or is not subject to gavelkind; 
= if it is exempted, under what head its exemption properly 


DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS.t 


M DU CHAILLU’S account of his last journey will give 
little gratification to the lovers of sensational stories or of 
vigorous interchanges of charges of wilful falsehood. He has been 
again in the neighbourhood of gorillas and cannibals and Bashi- 
kouay ants; but he did not. actually enter the cannibal country, 
and his accounts of the habits of gorillas and other zoological 
curiosities are slight, and little more than a general confirmation 
of his former reports. He was so far successful in the ape de 

ment as to ship a gorilla and a chimpanzee for England. The 
gorilla died on the way, thus probably depriving the public of the 
greatest treat they have had since the hippopotamus; and the 
chimpanzee, as we all know, perished misprably at the Crystal 
Palace. There are no more exciting adventures with solitary 
monsters of the forest drumming on their breasts as they advance 
to the encounter; and if M. du Chaillu’s second volume had been 
his first, we may venture to say that there would have been no 
expression of scepticism. It isa repetition of the old story, which 
has become so well known of late years, of infinite troubles with 
savage potentates, a progress of a few miles in almost as many 
weeks, and, in this case, of an ar gre way ny end to the 
expedition, M. du Chaillu started, as has the courage 
to confess, in hopes of crossing the continent to the Nile. 
The plan, compared with its result, reminds us of the re- 
mark in Eothen, that the return voyage of Ulysses from 


* They knew the names of the people whose land was disgavelled, but not 
the /ands, and so they quite disregarded the Acts, 

+ A Journey to Ashango Land, and Further Penetration into 
4frica. By Paul B. du Chaillu. London: John Murray. 1867, 


t was before the rise of the House of 


the siege of Troy was really a fair . averagy 
conside’ the ities of Greeks Lian 
Africa at the rate of progress attained by M. du Chaillu would 
take up a very large slice of a man’s active life; and considering 
the hardships to be encountered, we should expect him to go in 
at one side a fine man, and come out at the other broken- 
down and grey-headed. 

The question, in fact, which we are always asking ourselves is 
one to which we despair of a rational answer. We often wonder 
why a man who has attended a public dinner, or prosecuted a 
lawsuit, or been Prime Minister, should ever want to repeat the 
process. We can only say that it is an inscrutable fact in human 
nature that some employments, which make men thoroughly un- 
comfortable at the time, have a singular fascination which fre- 
quently produces a A morbid appetite is established, 
which is gratified in spite of a man’s better mind. Yet, allow- 
ing this to be true in other cases, we still ask, with new sur- 
prise, how a man who has been to Central Africa should ever 
want to go there again, Every page of M. du Chaillu’s volume 
tends to excite this wonder over again. We do not regret the fact ; 
on the contrary, it is extremely desirable. All — is 

t to know that there are queer apes ants 
and savages “‘ with foreheads villanous low,” and with a number 
of repulsive habits, not far from the Equator, to say nothing 
of the fact that im this instance we have the result of an amusing, 
if not of a very exciting, volume. We are grateful to M. 
Chaillu for the troubles which he has undergone partly for our 
benefit, and sincerely hope that they have not injured his consti- 
yee me have given him some sort of ification, inexplicable 
though it may be to us. We entertain this hope the more 
M. du Chaillu’s last journey was one series of misfortunes, suc- 
ceeding each other with most depressing mon He started 

e instruments 


porters, besides a body-guard owers, who accom- 
‘magne: ut, This enormous outfit ap to have 
one of the proximate causes of his failure. tt excited the 
avarice of the natives, who did everything they could to delay his 
journey, and, besides a legitimate desire for trade, took every 
opportunity of deliberately a porters were always 
endeavouring to run away and leave him stranded in the wilder- 
ness, in order that they might have the chance of breaking open and 
robbing his chests. results were occasionally di us 
the thieves, who had a fancy for experimental —— of the 
properties of various Pae® and other chemicals ; amongst 
o arsenic. Their deaths were, of course, set down to M. du 
Chaillu’s powerful witchcraft, end produced rather a healthy im- 
pression otherwise, but not sufficient to check the natural 
propensity to steal which negroes share with monkeys and with 
certain higher races. After penetrating some distance, and visiting 
the falls of Fougamou, where the Ngouyai breaks ry + hilly 
rampart between the coastland and the interior, M. du Chaillu was 
detained for some months with a chief called Olenda. One 
characteristic difficulty was produced by the native superstitions. 
A chief whom M. du Chaillu had visited died soon afterwards, 
together with his son; the theory was started that M. du Chaillu 
had killed them by witchcraft out of friendly motives, on pm a 
them off to the white man’s country, The chief w 
territories lay next on the route objected to receive a traveller of 
such irrepressibly friendly feelings; he said that on the whole he 
preferred staying at home and eati ins to following the 
irit. A far more serious obstacle, however, was an outbreak of 
small-pox, which swept off the natives by crowds, and, besides 
making it difficult to obtain was attributed, like most other 
things, to the witchcraft of M. du Chaillu. In addition to these 
difficulties, there were a variety of small intrigues, whose object 
was to extort as much as possible from the traveller's stores. At. 
length, after a long detention, M. du Chaillu once more set for- 
wards, with twenty porters instead of a hundred, abandoning all 
the superfluous apparatus and goods which he was @ to 


stil ‘hy the of which 
M. du Chaillu gives. a touching account. Every new village gave 
rise to a fresh set of negotiations and delays extortions. The 
toilsome marches and watchings and heat were nothing aes 
with the torments endured from the tiresome vi du 
Chaillu says that he begar. “ to dread the sight of an inhabited place. 
Either the panic-stricken people fly from me, or remain to bore me 
with their insatiable curiosity, fickleness, greediness, and intolerable 
din. Nevertheless, I am obliged to do all I can think of to con- 
ciliate them, for I cannot do without them ; it being i ible to 
travel without guides through this wilderness of forests where the 


| 
| 
necessary for success, He had carefully studied photography, and 
qunctiond it under great difficulties the first 
settled, He had qualified himself for taking astronomical observa~ 
tions, and was provided with all the chronometers and necessary 
apparatus. He was prepared also to bring back specimens illustra- 
tive of every department of natural history. His first piece of ill 
luck was to be upset in @ boat as he was landing, there 
spoiling all his astronomical instruments, and being com 
to wait until a new set could be sent out from England. This and 
certain other delays prevented his starting until a year after his 
arrival in the country—that is, at the beginning of October, 1864. 
He set off at last-with “forty-seven large chests of goods, besides 
ten boxes containing ant 
fifty voluminous bundles of miscellaneous articles.” To Hy 
these and a | uantity of b e he required one hundred 
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ths are so intricate.” At last, after more than eight months’ 
travelling, M. du Chaillu had succeeded in penetrating between 
two and three hundred miles into the interior, and reached a place 
called Mouaou-Kombo. Now Mouaou-Kombo had an out- 
standing difficulty with the next village, which held a — 
and decided not to allow the strangers to pass, until the Mouaou- 
ans had paid a certain debt of slaves. They sent an escorted 
deputation to make known this resolution of non-intercourse ; a 
dispute took place, in which a gun went off by accident and killed 
one of the friendly Mouaouans. This little difficulty might have 
been get over by M. du Chaillu’s proposal to pay for the man in 
beads. Unluckily it turned out at the critical instant that the 
same unlucky bullet had passed through a hut and killed the head 
wife of the friendly chief. This catastrophe exploded the expe- 
dition on the spot. As M. du Chaillu was dependent upon the 


_ goodwill of the villagers for the necessary porters, and they were 


now in arms against him, there was nothing for it but an instant 
retreat. He packed up a hasty selection of his most valuable 
goods upon his own body-guard, and started backwards. In a 
panic which seized his men, photographs and instruments and 
maps and imens of natural history were thrown into the bush, 
and the toil of months irrecoverably lost. There was a long skir- 
mish, in which M. du Chaillu and two or three of his followers 
were wounded with poisoned arrows, but they were able to ae 
back their pursuers by a few good shots, and ultimately escap 


without loss of life. They found their way back to the coast in 


September, and M. du Chaillu returned safely to England. 
tis hard to criticize the conduct of an expedition which has 
ended ay ; for the disappointment must be sufficiently 
vexatious in i We can only say, by way either of apology for 
the disaster or condemnation of the first design, that the difficulties 
encountered seem to have been really insurmountable. M. du 
Chaillu was entirely dependent upon the goodwill of a series of 
tribes of savages, each more or less hostile to the preceding one. 
The first time that any accident produced a rupture with 
them he was practically helpless. Indeed, he seems to have 
been lucky that the affair happened so near the coast. Deeper in 
the country, retreat might have been impossible. Even if he had 
escaped this difficulty, success would apparently have been hope- 
less from the mere difficulty of ing supplies. Negroes are 
not very intelligent, but they are quite sharp enough to lie and 
intrigue with great effect, in the hope of extorting goods from the 
traveller; each tribe occupies a very small area, and requires as 
much negotiation before its territory can be traversed as would be 
required for a European treaty. To take a sufficient quantity of 
bulky goods to buy one’s way across the great jungle of Equatorial 
Africa seems to be an almost insoluble problem. The chief 
interest of M.du Chaillu’s book is therefore in the light which it 
throws upon the condition of the negro. The description is not 
of a very encouraging nature. The tribes whom he visited are 
entirely given up to belief in witchcraft. They have the usual 
faith in fetishes and such pleasant superstitions as are indicated 
by a plan for mixing with the traveller’s drink —— from the 
skulls of their ancestors, in order to soften his heart and make him 
give presents. These and other intellectual peculiarities of the 
race are characteristic of most ne , and some of them—as, 
for example, a form of the universal were-wolf supers tition— 
of all savage tribes. Perhaps the most remarkable statement 
of M. du Chaillu refers to the gradual depopulation of the 
country. The causes which he assigns are, “ the slave-trade, 
polygamy, barrenness among women, death among children, 
plagues and witchcraft.” These are doubtless all real causes, but 
the difficulty is that they none of them seem to be of modern 
origin. The slave trade, he says, is nearly extinct in the district, 
and ail the other causes mentioned must have existed from time 
immemorial. If they are sufficient to diminish the population so 
rapidly as to kill off whole clans in the lifetime of men now living, 
it is difficult to see how it comes that any negroes are left in 
Africa. They ought to have perished even within the historic 
riod. The tribes in this country appear to be in some respects 
in an exceptional state. The thick forest which covers it with the 
exception of a few prairies tends to break them up into smaller 
fragments than usual, and there seems to be a constant immigration 
of tribes from the centre, which produces a similar effect. The 
present tribes are a kind of detritus formed by the remnants of 
the various tribes that have descended, settled, and been them- 
selves crushed by later imigrations. This would seem to imply a 
redundancy of eye in Centra] Africa, which is constantly 
ressing against the dwellers on the coast. The habits of these 
ter are peculiarly pacific, and they have many virtues of which 
M. du Chaillu speaks very warmly. The immediate cause of the de- 
population described seems to have been the small-pox, which sweeps 
them off by thousands, although they had the sense, in at least 
one village, to adopt a kind of quarantine. It is possible that the 
ravages of this epidemic may have produced the effect noticed by 
M. du Chaillu, and that it may be a temporary, rather than a per- 
manent, phenomenon. M. du Chaillu does not appear to treat the 
topic in a very philosophical manner, but probably the facts neces- 
sary to form an opinion of any value are still to be discovered. 
We are glad to admit that he has written a book which, besides 
being amusing, shows a commendable sympathy with the native 
tribes ; and we fully agree with his conclusion that, as the negro is 
tractable, docile, and has many excellent _— we ought “to 
be kind to him and try to elevate him.” We do not feel so cer- 
tain about the statement that he “ will disappear in time from his 


land,” nor are we quite clear that M. du Chaillu is competent to 
follow out the inference with which he rather quaintly concludes: 
“So let us write his history.” 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF A FIFTH MONARCHY MAN.* 


OHN ROGERS was one of the leading preachers among th 
enthusiastic sectaries of the who had 
themselves that the great revolution was but a mere preparatory 
step to the literal restoration of the theocracy, and the establish. 
ment all over the earth of the personal kingdom of Christ. T 
called themselves the New-nonconformist Churches, in distinction 
to the old Puritans; and as the immediate setting up of the Fifth 
Monarchy was the t article of their hope, the world gave them, 
without their much objecting, the name of Fifth Monarchy men, 
Besides John Rogers, their chief clerical leader was Feak ; but their 
military leaders were Major-General Harrison, and a number of 
other distinguished soldiers—Rich, Overton, Alured, and Okey, 
They went heart and soul with Cromwell in putting down the 
Presbyterians, and expelling the remains of the Long Parliament; 
and their influence was strong in the Little Parliament which 
succeeded it. But when the Little Parliament Loe its hand to 
the sweeping changes which were to make ap & new coun 
fit for, the coming divine monarchy, and, under the name of law 
reform and Church reform, proceeded to revolutionize law courts 
and law proceedings, and to extinguish tithes and abolish all 
semblance of a national Church, Cromwell thought it necessary to 
send them about their business, and establish the Protectorate, 
This blow turned the Fifth Monarchy men into his open and im- 
— enemies. They had no terms to keep with him; he had 
ome to them the Apostate, the Dragon, the Beast, the Little 
Horn, the Man of Sin, Antichrist—whatever was most impious 
and most inevitably doomed; and they made no secret of their 
intention to second, in whatever way best offered itself, what they 
were sure was the purpose of Heaven against his pone and govern- 
ment. A bitter quarrel lasted between him and them for the rest 
of his life. They, on their side, abused him with a licence beyond 
even that usually taken by men of their way of thinking; they 
predicted his immediate ruin, and plotted, almost without disguise, 
to effect it. He, on his side, shut them up in prison, one after 
another, as they became troublesome and dangerous; but their 
extreme sr failed to tempt him to take their lives, which 
were in his power. 

Yet they were not men to be silenced, and when they could not 
preach in public, they filled the world with their complaints in 
print. John Rogers, who was early sent to prison, and continued 
there two years and a half, was not behind in his. His strange 
pamphlets came out with titles which, for grotesque extravagan 

ass all the inventions of caricaturists. No caricaturists could 

ave had the wit to think of the names which John Rogers pre- 
fixed to the works in which he developed his ideas of ecclesias- 
tical and civil polity, or bewailed the cruelty of the Beast and his 
deputies. He Thad developed the extreme form of Independent 
Church discipline in what he called by the now familiar name of 
Eirenikon—* Ohel or Bethshemesh, a Tabernacle of the Sun; or 
Irenicum Evangelicum, an Idea of Church Discipline.” He had 
followed it, up the same year (the year of the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament) with a violent attack on the administration of 
law—*“ Sagrir, or Doomes Day drawing nigh, with Thunder and 
mene | to Lawyers, in an Alarum for New Laws and the 
People’s Liberties from the Norman and Babylonian yokes; 
making discoverie of the present ungodly Laws and Lawyers of 
the Fourth Monarchy, onl of the approach of the Fifth; with 
those godly Laws, Offices, and Ordinances which belong to the 
Legislative Power of the Lord Jesus.” From these portentous 
titles it may be supposed that the story of his wrongs and suf- 
ferings was ushered in with an appropriate name. From the “ top 
of Amana,” the “top of Shenir and Hermon,” from the “ Lion's 
Den,” and the “ Mountains of the Leopards,” otherwise Carisbrook 
Castle—or, as he alters it, with a reference to Cain the fratricide, 
Cainsbrook—he sent forth “‘ Jegar Sahadutha, an Oyled Pillar set 
up for Posterity against the present Wickednesses, Hypocrisies, 
Blasphemies, Persecution and Cruelties of the Serpent Power (now 
up) in England (the outstreet of the Beast).” But titles are 
matters of fashion, and perhaps posterity will think Sartor 
Resartus, the Seven Lamps of Architecture, and the Ethics of the 
Dust as oddly-sounding and fantastic as we think John Rogers's 
“ Oyled Pillar.” 

These pamphlets of the Fifth Monarchy champion contain an 
immense amount of the most doleful rubbish, and a number of 
most curious personal notices. John Rogers thought himself— 
though he confesses to some infirmities of temper—a V 
choice saint; and from the personal colour which he gives to 
his doctrine, and by means of the confidences and narratives with 
which his controversial writings abound, often expressed with 
much force and vividness, it is possible to construct a tolerably 
connected account of life. = done by his 
with great industry, judgment, and skill. No one, except perhaps @ 
reader like Lotd would condemn bimself y of 
John Rogers’s works. Yet they are authentic illustrations of a tone 


* Some Account of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth Monarchy Man, 

| chiefly extracted from the Writings of John Rogers, Preucher. By the Rev. 

| Bowers Regen, M.A., Student of Christ Church. London: Longmans & 
Co. 1867. 
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ht and « form of character which strongly marked and 
—s the time; and the historical fragments embedded in all 
that forgotten and unmeaning trash are often full of interest. 
‘ has been at the pains to go through his Puritan name- 
sake’s strange lucubrations, extracting what has any importance, 
either historically or as throwing light on the writer’s peculiarities ; 
and he has made his extracts intelligible by concise notices of 
the events to which they refer, and of the questions, ecclesiastical 
and political, which were in debate. His extracts are sufficiently 
full, and there is a judicial impartiality about his comments, 
In 4 very careful analysis of one of Rogers’s treatises, he has fur- 
nished an instructive comparison between the Presbyterian and 
the Independent teaching. He has succeeded in producing a very 
distinct and ane picture of an extreme religious agitator of the 
monwealth. 
Coen Rogers was about twenty-one in the year of the po 4 
execution. Every energetic religious movement, great and small, 
has its second generation, more be gin g consistent, more uncom- 
ising and extreme, more hard and rigid and impracticable, 
more indifferent to practical consequences in comparison with 
theoretical ones, than the first, and also narrower, and generally 
smaller and poorer in mind, character, and aims. What the later 
Jansenists were to the associates of Pascal and S. Cyran, that the 
thoroughgoing Anabaptists and Independents were to the school 
of Travers and ng and that the extreme Radical In- 
dependents of the Fifth Monarchy, like Rogers, were to the mass 
of the Independents. ‘I'he function of such second generations 
seems to be that of reducing their own doctrines to absurdity, for 
the benefit of their opponents, and giving a practical demonstration 
of the ‘falsehood of extremes.” The anarchy to which the Fifth 
Monarchy men tended was manifest, yet they were not without 
some show of reason when they honatek that it was first the Pres- 
byterians, and then Cromwell, who had flinched from and deserted 
ir own principles. The invoking of the Fifth Monarchy in 
the cause of religious and political change was not a new thing; 
but it is curious to see the same ideas and the same forms of ex- 
pression as they appear under different and strongly-contrasted con- 
ditions. Savonarola was a theological disciple of Thomas Aquinas, 
and in spite of the excommunication of Pope Alexander VL, his 
orthodoxy was recognised, and he was venerated as little less than 
a saint by S. Filippo Neri and Pope Benedict XIV. But the 
Royalty of Christ, Ges Cristo Re di Firenze, was the watchword 
with which he corrected the morals and restored the democracy 
of Florence, as No King but Jesus was the war-cry of the In- 
dependents, and as Rogers called on Cromwell to destroy lawyers 
a. priests in the name of “ His Excellency the Lord Jesus.” 
The famous conclusions, which were to be tested by the trial 
by fire, were the familiar phrases ever in the mouth of John 
and his friends—“ Ecclesia Dei indiget renovatione ; flagel- 
labitur ; renovabitur.” In both cases there was the contident 
announcement that the last great reform—beginning, one said in 
Florence, the other said in England—would reach to and punish 
Rome, and would finally establish the Kingdom of God through 
Christendom and the world; and both with equal confidence 
announced, on the authority of prophecy, that these things were 
to happen in their own times, Savonarola, too, had his followers 
who gloried in being thought extravagant and fools in their 
enthusiastic belief and hopes; men like the Florentine t, 
Girolamo Benivieni, who went about singing songs in praise of the 
pazia of penitence and faith :— 
Ognun gridi, com’ io grido, 
Sempre pazzo, pazzo, pazzo. 
The English Fifth Monarchy man speaks in the same key :— 


Indeed, I do grant that I am instructed, and study it every day more and 
more, to be and to speak like them whom the wise men of the times repute 
fools—i.e. in all plainness, simplicity and experimental language, and not in 
the wisdom of words or acts, as the world would have us (1 Cor. ii. 4). I 
have studied to be wise, as well as others; but now I am learning to be a 
fool, which none will look after, because such are the Lord’s instruments, 
and by such he will confound the wisdom of the wise. Yea, such asses and 
idiots as we are (by grace) the King of Saints shall ride upon into his 
throne ; for, as one said, “ Asinos et idiotas Christus elegit.” And, indeed, 
I write to: and for such fools, and not to the wise. But to such fools as 
Jehovah hath made promise to (Isaiah xxxv, 8) that they should not err in 
the way, I write. And who but such madmen and fools, in the world’s 


ion, would oppose powers, armies, kings, counci riests, la’ or 
the reigning of the seiguing Beast, as A. ? 
Yet putting aside their theocratic doctrines, their austere and 
reckless son against what they considered corrupt morals and 
religion, and their fierce democratic temper, it would be hard to 
find stronger contrasts than between the Florentine Piagnone and 
the English Fifth Monarchy man. 

It is also a curious thing to observe, in men carried away by the 
extreme of turbulent and anarchical fanaticism, the appearance of 
ideas in advance of their time, which later ages have found the way 
to realize and to make part of the acknowledged and familiar mora- 
lity of civilized society. John Rogers was at issue with the Presby- 
terians on the question of toleration. ‘“ As he had been persecuted 
sp the Presbyterians on the one side for his advocacy of religious 

berty, so he was persecuted by the Anabaptists on the other for 
his advocacy of infant baptism.” We find, on the one hand, 
almost the very words of Pius IX.’s Encyclical and Syllabus 
anticipated by the Presbyterian ministers in 1648; and, on the 
other, Rogers taking the broad view, which most people now 
profess to accept as unquestionable. His editor says :— 


As to liberty of conscience, the Presbyterians had consistently maintained 
that those who tolerated error were little better than those who held or pro- 


pagated it, and that both ought to be dealt with by the civil rate. In 
“A Testimony to the truth of Jesus Christ, and to our solemn and 
Covenant, as also against the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies of these 
times, and the toleration of them,” subscribed by the [Presbyterian] minis- 
ters of Christ in London, and published in 1648, there is classed among the 
errors which they “ utterly loathe, execrate, and abhor,” “ the error of tole- 
ration, patronizing, and promoting all other errors and blasphemies whatso- 
ever under the grossly abused notion of liberty of conscience,” and 
mention particularly the error “that little can be done unless liberty of 
conscience be allowed for every man and sort of men to worship God in that 
way, and perform Christ’s ordinances in that manner, as shall appear to them 
most agreeable to God’s word, and no man punisl:ed or discountenanced by 
authority for the same.” The Presbyteriar ministers pray that “some 
effectual means” may be found “ by authority of Parliament for the utter 
abolition and extirpation of ‘these errors’ out of the Church.” Rogers joins 
issue with them, and maintains at some } h that magistrates have 
whatever to do with schismatics, heretics, blasphemers, and the like, as such, 
unless they commit some action worthy of punishment ; that God alone is 
the Lord and Judge of consciences ; and that until magistrates keep their own 
proper sphere, and meddle only with civil matters, ministers meddling — 
with spiritual, “ we shall be far from a good reformation, and must ly 
for a lamentable check.” 

This, however, was all very well in theory, against ts 
who were stronger than themselves at the moment. What 

would have done with followers of the Beast, either at Rome, 
Canterbury, or Whitehall, is perhaps another matter. The fol- 
lowing “m ” with which he declares himself a 
which he certainly understood in no mere figurative sense, 

very little like toleration :— , 

“ Now therefore arise, and my spirit shall be with thee, the pen of a ready 
writer.” With which word my heart did exult and leap within me, being as 
full as I could hold. 

But Lord, said I, what is it that I must write? What yy 2 shalt thy 
poor worm have for the world? When presently, before I asked almost, 
much fell upon me at once. “The day of the Lord is at hand.” It is his 
day, the day of his wrath! of his vengeance! and of great destruction upon 
the inhabitants of the world! upon this land! upon this apostate and 
adulterous generation of evil-doers! for they are all turned aside. Blood 
eryeth unto blood, and the earth shall cover her slain no more! The 
witnesses shall up upon their feet, and the remnant of the woman’s seed do 
wondrous things ; for by the spirit of Elijah they shall restore all again— 
Magistracy and Ministry as at the first, and recover the Holy City from the 
Gentiles that have trod it under these 42 months. ‘They shall assault 
the great city, and climb up the wall like men of war; they shall pour out 
the vials upon the powers, priests, and armies of the Beast, and on all his 
dominion, and execute the vengeance on all his worshippers and irrefragable 
supporters, subjects and followers that have his name or mark on their fore- 
heads. Yea, the earthquake shall rend them up by their very roots, and the 
little stone strike them by the very toes ; none shall save them from 
the wrath of the Lamb that is to come. 


Nor was this by any means mere loose talk. Quarrels in those 
days were of a very practical sort, and Rogers was always up to 
his neck in quarrels. His doctrine was boundless toleration for 
himself and the good, but none for the wicked ; and none could 
be his enemies but the wicked. He gives the following account 
of an encounter with the famous Serjeant Maynard :— 


Little less said one of the corrupt lawyers—viz. Mr. Maynard—to me last 
March, before the Lords Commissioners of the Seal, in the Parliament 
chambers at the Temple, whilst he was pleading the law for a Delinquent, 
Malignant patron, over and over an open notorious enemy and cavalier 
against God and State, yet having compounded, he must have the power to 

resent a man of a wicked, malignant spirit—none else, and known for swear- 
ing, company keeping, and other vices; and he must force such a one on 
the poor people that never so much as heard him preach, to the joy of all 
the malignant, godless wretches in the country round about. . . . This 
Mr. M. (one of the cast out members of the House, I hear) pleading for this 
cause of the Devil (for I dare call it no other) much offended me, insomuch 
that I was in conscience to say before the Lords Commissioners, “ Sir, 
the Acts of the Apostles had been your best statute-book in this business 
about souls ; you use not God’s word.” But before I could go further, be 
punched me aside, with some abusive, foul-mouthed language (as I = 
ere long to declare to the world), saying, “What do you tell us of 
word? We have the law,” &c, So the lawyers pushed me aside. But 
what a sad thing is this, that such laws and such lawyers should be suffered ; 
and how can a good Reformation be laid upon so base a foundation? They 
are the lawyers all this while that have hindered the Reformation, and so 
they will as long as they have such influence upon the Parliament. 


Certain it is that against lawyers, as against tithes, he kept no 
terms. After describing a furious dispute, before a Committee of 
the Barebones Parliament, with the legal defenders of tithes, “a 
huge conflux of rigid clergy, solicitors, and rabble,” “ with many 
lawyers and ministers of the city and country, too, to tug for 
tithes,” and after a most vivid picture of the “ railing,” “ mock- 
ing,” “ hissing,” “ punching,” and “ pulling about” in which 
the discussion terminated, he proceeds to give his enemies 
warning :— 

There be two sorts of men that must and will be my professed adversaries ; 
viz. the national clergy and the Norman lawyers. hilst I am engaged 
against the Babylonian and Norman yokes, and strike at the body and block 
of them, the fierce chips fly about mine ears; but they must into the fire ere 
long, with the Beast and the false prophet (Rev. xix. 20). Some brats of 
this brood are very bitter B***biters as well as P***biters [i.e. Backbiters 
and Presbiters, marg. note]; but I am positive, with Jo, Huss, that all the 
(National corrupt) clergy must be quite taken away ere the Church of Christ 
be truly reformed, or Antichrist fall. Then some are pursuing me with the 
rage ot the Red Dragon (Rev. xii.), and in chief the forenamed scandalous 
libeller Crofton, of Garlick-Hithe, the fittest man for such a business I know 
of. He is, it seems, full of arts and sciences, and tongues too, for lying and 
slandering ; and while he dialogues with his nose, his communication is 
mere smoke. This is he that all Independents devils, and says they are 
damned that are so. This is he that is notoriously known for a scurrilous 
and scandalous priest, and is grossly be wy This is he that is always 
slandering and persecuting the people of God, calling them nauseous names, 
and making lies of them in the pulpit, &c. . . . 

Schoolboys look after holidays, worldly men after rent days, chapmen 
after market days, travellers after fair days, professors after Lord’s days, 
and the e of God long for those days of Christ—viz, the end of the 
four mona ¢ vii.)—that the fifth may come, wherein Christ and his 
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saints shali rule the world. Mark 4t, by 1656, the ficed begins ; and as in 
Noah’s flood, after the doors were shut, there was no mercy, though they 
came wading middle deep, so let this be an alarum to al! men to make haste 
while the door of the ark is open. In four years they will find it shut ; and 
then, though they wade through and through much danger, whether Parlia- 
* ment men, army men, merchant men, clergy men, lawyers, or others, they 
may find it too late, and that their delays have bred dangers ; for the door 
will be shut shortly. . 
His thoughts ave not confined to England. He would carry the 
army to execute judgment abroad, as it had done in England. 
But first it was necessary to put down domestic plagues :— 


And let not men di so much whether it be lawful to defend or strike 
in for another’s belief and deliverance, if it were lawful to do so for our 
own, seeing we must love our neighbour as ourselves. If we love Christ in 
one nation, why not im another? and if justice, and peace, and piety, and 
righteousness among ourselves, why not among others? ©! for shame, 
Sin! let’s rub our eyes amd lock about us. And after the wicked lawyers 
have had a bang, let us beat a march, and alarm the whole world. (Jer. ]. 2.) 


. . . « “Who is om my side, saith the Lord, who?” “Come up against | 
Babylon from the utmost border — Ireland and Scotland) .. . . destroy | 


her utterly, let nothing of her be left. Woe to them, for their day is come, 
the time of their visitation. The vengeance of the Lord our God, yea, the 
vengeanee of his temple (or churches).” (Jer. L 26-29.) 

1 intended not this length, but the Lord would have it so ; and so I come 
again to the lawyers. ‘Ihe two plagues of this nation rose up both from the 
bottomless smoke, and are the priests and the lawyers. Both alike they 
kee up @ corrupt, carnal, anti-christian interest. . 
us if either be suffered to trade ; “for because thou hast let go them that IL 
have appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall go for theirs, and 
thy people for theirs.” (1 Kings xx. 42.) 

What makes all this more ue is that this fierce firebrand 
of extreme revolution, the most quarrelsome and the most virulent 
of sectarians, was the son of the meekest and most peace-loving 
of Church of England a man full of gentle and thankful 
piety, who was turned out of his living by the Puritans, and just sur- 
vived to see the Restoration ; but who was never fired of enlarging 
on the blessings which he saw round him, and on the kindness 
which he had found in the world. Taking leave of a parish in 
which he had been allowed to minister during the Protectorate, 
he writes :— 

I found yeu for the generality, at my first coming among you, to be a 
most loving and willing people, and so you continued (as many as God con- 
tinued life unto) even unto the time of my departing from you; yeu 
presented me with your abundant courtesies, nor could I moderately desire 
anything of you that was not readily granted. 


But the next parish to which he came was still better; this, it 
must be remembered—and it is worth noting—was during the 
government of Cromwell :— 


St. Osyth, the parish which he left, must have been a remarkable parish 
in those deys ; but Doddinghurst, to which he was transferred, must have 
been even mere se. He tells the inhabitants that God had so blessed the 
labours of his predecessors “that there is not, for anything that I yet perceive 
at eae, any faction or fraction among you, no Papist, Anabaptist, 
Quaker, or any such like schismatic ; you live in and amity one with 
another (generally), which is not o inary, and in these times a singular 
mercy. 


And he thus looks back on the past, in a sermon 

shortly before Cromwell’s death. The contrast is curious between 

what father and son were thinking and saying at the same 

moment; between the optimism of patience and content from the 

_ = the wild hopes of a universal overturning proclaimed by 
e other :— 


Let us look backwards and then take forwards. Marvellous hath been 
God’s dealings towards this nation. Never any under heaven that tasted 
more of the riches of God’s bounty. . . What ! What plenty! What 
deliverance! What brightness of heavenly light for fourseore years did we 
enjoy! Whilst our neighbour nations were wearied with bloody wars, . . . 
we sat under our own vines and fig-trees. . . . We slept when they bled, we 
abounded when they wanted, we surfeited when they starved. Our sun did 
shine out glorieusly, when theirs was set. We had magistrates, ministers, 
schools, churches, laws, trade, all of the best, whilst they would have been 
glad of the worst, a of all. Ask Bohemia, ask Germany, what 
they thought ef us. ould they not say, Happy art thou, O England! 
Who is like unto thee, O people saved of the Lord. . . . But what use made 
we of our Master’s liberality? Surely while we should have been re- 
counting mercies, we were finding faults and spying flaws in our state and 
government. The civil was tyrannical, the ecclesiastical papistical, &c. 
Nothing pleased, net the hedge, not the wine press, not the watch tower, nor 
the watchmen. ‘These we le down with our own feet, pluck down with 
our own hands, When God ed for grapes, behold wild grapes; for 
judgment and righteousness, sin and wickedness, hellish atheism and pro- 
fameness .. . what not. . . . This was what provoked God to pluck up 
the hedge, and lay us even with other distressed churches. Thank we 
unthankfulness for what we have lost, for God takes no forfeiture but what 
unthankfulness makes. 

(To be continued.) 


JOURNAL OF JEHAN DE LA FOSSE.* 


To author of the more important of the two journals here 
printed was priest of two parishes in Paris during the 
most critical times of the great religious wars. A adherent 
of the League, he almost justifies the murder of Henry the Third, 
and he winds up his journal with the death of the personage whom 
he seems half inclined to look on as Charles the ‘Tenth, namely, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle of Henry the Fourth. He thus 
carries us from 1557 to 1590. The Secretary of the Archbisho 
of Rheims, whose name M. Barthélemy has not been able to fi 

out, begins two years before the other leaves off. We thus get a 


* Journal dun Curé Ligueur de Paris sous les trois derniers Valois, suivi 
du Journal du Secrétuire de Phil 33 a 
ee 3 Publiés pour la premiére fois et annotés par de y- 

: Didier et 


But woe be 


reached | 


continuous narrative, such as it is, of 48 years of oveog-connitih 
time. Of course the jo of private persons, though both of 
them were in a position to get good information as to what was 
oe pagan history, but they are good materials for hi 

hat a man writes down without any intention oS perce, 
simply, as it would seem, to assist his own me aps to 
relieve his own feelings, whatever it may be worth in ways, 
has at least the merit of sincerity. And journals of this sort were 
likely to be fuller in times when they were in fact the only avail. 
able substitute for the modern file of ay pe The intrinsie 
value of such a journal will of course differ infinitely i 
to the position and character of the man who keeps it. But it 
will always be useful, so far as it shows us how 
eyes of a person of such and such a position and ter. The 
former of our two journalists is incomparably the more attractive 
of the two. He is a vigorous partisan in a time when men’s minds 
were deeply excited, and a large part of the events which he 
records happened under his own eyes. He is far fuller and more 
vigorous than the decorous Archbishop's Secretary and Canon of 
| St. Symphorian, who loyally sees a miracle in the conversion of 
Henry of Navarre. Of course the later writer had, during the 
part of his narrative, to deal with somewhat quieter times than his 
predecessor. But the tivst few years over which his journal extends 
are among the most stirring of all, and wars and rumours of wars 
| go on to the end of his story. But even at the best of times— 
that is to say, at the worst—he does not come up to his prede- 
| cessor. The one, in short, is independent, the other is dependent, 
Jehan de La Fosse did not fill any very exalted office; he was 
simply a parish priest. But he was not, like the Archbishop's 
Secretary, at the beck and call of any particular man. Andina time 
of religious strife, a parish priest in the city which was the head- 
quarters of one great religious Pen was in a very favourable 
position for knowing the facts. He was also likely to represent to 
us the typical form of his party. He was placed high enough to be 
well informed ; he was not placed high enough to be raised above 
the genuine passions and enthusiasm of his . His office once 
at least brought him across a King of France in person, and he 
improved the occasion by delivering an harangue, though, as he 
tells us, only a little one, im the ears of royalty. 

The Journal begins in 1557, and goes on, as we have said, to 
1590. On the whole, the entries increase, as was only natural, in 
fulness and interest as they go on; but there are odd breaks here 
and there, whole years, for instance, with hardly any events 
recorded. Sometimes the writer merely notes a fact in the 
driest manner; sometimes he gives very vivid descriptions, show- 
ing now and then a certain sarcastic vein, and now and then 
a certain fondness for quotation. It is clear that his whole 
soul was im public affairs. Of himself in his private capacity, 
he tells us very little; in the way of nal confessions abso- 
lutely nothing, He records the death of his father, an advoeate 
of Amiens, who enjoyed, he tells us, a high reputation, and 
also that of his brother, which is one of the first entries in the 
Journal. Bat as his brother died of a wound received in the 
wars, this event is so far brought under the head of public 
aflairs. Among the earliest events which he has to record are 
the battle of St. Quentin, or more strictly the taking of the 
town after the battle, the burning of Anne Du Bourg, and the 
death of Henry the Second. The burning is typical. Both 
Journals are full of entries recording the horrible punishments 
inflicted on various offenders, religious and political. The very 
first entry in the book records the surprise of a Protestant con- 
gregation and the burning of six or eight of their number. On 
the other hand, the next entry but one shows us a scholar of Paris, 
we suppose a Catholic, sentenced to the flames for what seems to 
have been an aggravated town and gown row. We suppose that 
the French puni ing of the flesh with pincers, pulli 


Il fut convaincu de ce malheureux dessein dont son lui fut faict, 
puis tenaillé & tous les carreffours de la ville, tenant le couteau dont il 
vouloit exécuter cette pernicieuse délibération, dont la main luy fut brusiée 
sur Peschaffaud, tenant encore ledict couteau, de la longueur d’un ane 


longueur, ce qui fut faict. F 
j en la riviére. 
Every one has heard of the torments inflicted on Ravaillac, and, 
long after,on Damien. We. remember reading a conte 
account of the execution of Ravaillac in which it eae ek 


at some peculiarly horrible stage of his torments, a spectator was 
heard to cry “ What, cruelty ! He was well nigh om in pieces 
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- ‘3 asunder by horses, breakimg on the wheel, were really more cru 
4 | even than the English fashion of cutting a man up alive ; certainly 
. Sa | oe lasted wee! in use. In the days of both our Journalists 
=. : | both were in full force in their several countries. Here is an exam- 
= | ple from the later writer, in narrating whieh we are not sure 
—_ | that there is not some slight touch of pity. In 1593 a man ; 
, - | had designed—it hardly amounted to an attempt—to kill Henry = 
_ | the Fourth. Here is the account of his punishment :— 
= = : : | teut vif et mis sur la rove vif pour languir tant qu’il plairoit 4 Dieu. 
fe : Touteffois longtemps apres ayant appelé la justice, la pria aprés aveir con- 
fessé beaucoup de choses qu'il avoit célées, de lui accourcir sa misérable 
a 
= te : y the crowd, Our goes crueily 
a | which was pure and perfect justice.” 
We are not sure may not also be dis- 
= : = — — mm cerned where one would least have for it, where De La 
= at Fosse records the death—in this case the simple death—of a 
: heretic :— 
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enfans & la huguenoterie sans autre crime, et fut le premier exécuté pour 
Y’hérésie depuis les troubles ; il fut pendu et estranglé. 

In 1569 the Journalist gives us his view of some of the doings 
in England of which we have been lately hearing from Mr. 
Froude. One is curious to know whether he looked on England 
as.a distinct island from Scotland :— 

Durant ce moys vindrent nouvelles qu’il y avoit division au royaume 
@ Angleterre pour la relligion, et qu’aucuns évesques avoient levé gens avec 

uelques milords contre la reyne d’Angleterre ; aultres disoient = cela 
a este suscité par quelques milords qui faisoient l'amour a le reyne d’Kscosse, 
laquelle estoit prisonniére en lisle d’Angleterre, et que pour ceste cause la 
reyne d’Angleterre feit mourir quelques gentilshommes de sa cour: toutefois 
ce discours dict que c’estoit que les milords voloient qu'ellemomma quel- 
qu'un pour succéder & la couronne. 

Coligny of course he hates thoroughly ; twice in 1571 he com- 

lains bitterly how the King is ot by the Admiral, 

ontmorency, and “la reine~mére de Médicis ’’— an odd way of 
describing her which comes more than once—“la maison de 
Guise estant hors, ce dont chascun estuit estonné, @ cause d’une 
infinité d’édicts qui estoient du tout en désavantage des catho- 
liques.” He records tranquilly enough the attempt to assassinate 
the Admiral just before the t massacre; when he actually 
comes to Saint Bartholomew he bursts forth in full vigour. He 
clearly approves of it :— 

Le roy ayant entendu les huguenots se délibéroient de bref luy co’ 
fermé, se délibéroit de faire mourir ses enneiis. 

Then he describes the murder of Coligny, and the insults offered 

to his body, for which he finds a classical precedent. It was done 

“comme faisoient les anciens romains, lesquels trainoient les 

=~ ad scalas gemonias unco, qui estoit le lieu des cloaques de 
me.” At last he gives his full judgment :— 

Tl semble que Dieu eut le tout i r la ie et mauvaise vie 

Ta mort de cent mille hommes, des violemens de temples, des filles foreées et 
relligieuses et saccagemens de peuples, bref tous seigneurs doivent prendre 
exemple & ce malheureux et s’en persuader que combien que Dieu differe la 
punition, si est-ce qu’elle est en Greve pour le retardement d’icelle. 
Another act of Charles the Ninth meets with far less approval— 
namely, a scheme for alienating certain portions of Church lands. 
One clause of the reply of the clergy is curious. Certain priories 
were to be annexed to abbeys; the answer is:— 

Quant au denxitme article d’unir les prieurés fut dict qu’il estoit perni- 
cieux et que c’estoit le moyen d’oster les ecclésiastiques et que par cy apres, 
on ne voudroit plus entretenir les enfans au collége, n’ayant aucun moyen 
de les pourvoir. 

One heretic in 1588, though sentenced to simple death, is seem- 
ingly burned by the mob of their own will and pleasure, and our 
guide clearly approves :— 

Et quelque temps apres au mesme moys de juillet fut condamné a estre 

pendu et par apres brusié ung nommeé Guitier, lequel le peuple brusla tout 
vif & cause de sa meschanceté, et crois que ce fut par la permission de Dieu, 
considérant que ce mauvais homme nioit mesme Jésus-Christ estre fils de 
Dieu, disant qu’il ne le connaissoit point. 
The Estates of Blois were held the same year, when “ pensoit le 
peuple entrer en l’aage d’or.” Then comes the murder of the Duke 
of Guise, and in the next year the murder of Henry the Third 
himself, to Jehan de la Fosse’s evident satisfaction :— 

Et ee par permission divine, considéré que ledict de Valois estoit de son 
naturel fort cruel et vindicatif, ne respirant aultre chose en son coeur que 
mauvaiseté et vengeance principalement contre la ville de Paris dés le jour 
des barricades, sur lesquelles i] espéroit se venger, mesme avoit usé de ces 
que “ plustost saideroit-il des ombres infernales qu'il ne vint audessus 

ses affaires. 


It is rather curious that, after the death of Henry the Third, 
he gives Henry of Navarre the title of King, though he says 
that the Cardinal of Bourbon was recognised as King 
by “those of the Union” and that the Catholics would 
acknowledge no other. It «should be noted that he calls 
back on the ancient form 


per 
The editor, M. Barthélemy, is clearly on the same side as his 
author; yet of course he does not nowadays justify, though he 
does slur over, the great massacre, nor yet the murder of Henry 
the Third. It is odd if he thinks that Henry the Eighth and 
Philip the Second were reigning at the same time, yet we can get 


no other meaning out of a passage where he tells us that in 1559 
La lutte devait s’ sey, Pere Henri VIII résolut de faire pour 
le protestantisme ce que ippe {1 prétendait faire pour le catholicisme. 


M. Barthélemy has carefully preserved the original 
he tell us why, in the French spelling of that age, the s is intro- 
duced into so many words where it seems to have no such, 
we mean, as “edist” for “edict,” “faistes” “esglise” ? We re- 
member to have seen “throsne” and “ Rhosne.” Was it that 
people were so accustomed to the silent s, say in “maistre,” 
“evesque” and the like, that they learned to throw the letter 
about carelessly whether etymology asked for it or not? 


A WOMAN SOLD* 


Vy teas entering into the vexed how far it is 
possible for even the highest creative genius to transcend 
the ideas, the aspirations, and the tendencies of the age, we may 
be sure that in the ranks below the highest these influences of 
the time are all-powerful. Mr. Browning is a rare instance of a 
writer whose dramatic faculty is strong enough to raise him 
habitually to the heights where the poet is more than the musical 
interpreter of a passing phase, an accidental mood, of the human 
mind. ‘The Laureate, superior as he is to all his contem- 
poraries in serenity, in grace, in melodiousness, consummate 
master as he is of form and phrase, still owes his enormous 
popularity not more to these rare qualities than to the absence 
of a quality that is rarer than them all—the power of seeing 
that the ideas of our day do not cover the whole ground of 
human nature. For example, it is impossible to conceive that 
Mr. Tennyson should write verses that would fit in with men’s 
moods in days of storm and revolution. He has achieved 
his fame in a transitional epoch, in which life has been smooth 
and decorous, in which all overt movement has been in Coleridgian 
channels, and therefore never too swift or rude or impetuously 
destructivé, in which men might question, but might not question 
out of bounds, and women might lead soft meditative lives, but 
might not attempt to realize their dreams out of the nursery or the 
boudoir or the village coal-club. With these conditions Mr. 
Tennyson has always shown himself to be m und accord. 
When they pass away, then his bishopric will another take. 
When, more stirring times come, when there is more vehement 
pulling down and more zealous building up, some more 
some deeper, swifter will sitin his seat. At no time will the 
world forget what it owes to him. He sympathises with, and he 
paints, a decorous age at its best; he raises it from mere decorum 
and sordid dulness into dignity and serenity and a high calm. 
Meantime, one or two of those iliar poets who draw 
all their inspiration from Mr. Tennyson are, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, more susceptible of the threatening p and stormy 
signs that float in the atmosphere of modern thought. That 
malaise, that restless discomfort of which symptoms abound on 
every side, is beginning to affect writers who in form and turn of 
expression are the most sedulous disciples of the tranquil idyllic 
school. The recently published volume of a who is as yet, we 
think, com ively unknown offers a rather striking illustration 
of this. The idea of the Woman Sold, the ng which 
has given a title to the volume, is old enough. e lady who 
sells herself for jewels and lands and servants and rank in the 
county is a familiar personage in modern fiction and modern 
poetry, just because she is a very common in actual life. 
An age that makes its account so entirely as we do in material 
things is sure to furnish a perilous abundance of such e. 
But Mrs. Webster has an ic power of sufficient originali 
to redeem the triteness of the subject. Apart, however, from 
her power of fresh conception, she shows a consciousness of the 
pain that lies hidden in our modern social life which is highly 
significant. It is significant, because this consciousness of social 
discomfort and pain is the sure forerunner, as soon as it 
and becomes widely felt, of an impassioned and stormy effort to 
the sources of a time we obey the 
noble lesson ignati it eventually resignation is trans- 
formed into yeltort. ‘The tone which runs through Mrs. 
Webster's poetry, both in this and ious Vv is that of 
endurance and resignation, but under this there is a sub-flavour of 
wonder and defiance, or at least of something which might 
speedily become defiance. It was not accident which led her to 
translate, in a former volume, the Prometheus Bownd of Aischylus. 
And whether this astonishment at the distraction and confusion of 
social life becomes defiance in her, or remains a bare and half- 
defiant resignation, we may be sure that on the large scale of 
things defiance and impetuous endeavour must ensue upon the 
deep and general sense of social discomfort. In the Laureate there 
is no effort to leave out pain from the sum of mortal conditio 
but still we are taught to look on it.as.a thing to be no 
in ourselves, not vehemently modified from without. Of the “ two 
voices” we always know beforehand which of the two is sure to 
have the best of it. There is a little piece in Mrs. Webster's 
volume, called the ‘‘ Two Maidens,” which though not i 
strong, is a curious example of the author’s readiness not to 
u the difficulties of life, not to wind up with a consolatory 
chorus, not to insist that all that is is right and best. There 
She against the life idyllic when we 


Loving means 
A something more than Thank yous, than replies 
a we 

Toa 
Tn another poem—or rather in a composition of that mistaken sort, 
a novel in verse—Mrs. Webster is still more strong against the 
drawing-room ideal which has lain so long and so ponderously 
upon us. Her hero had travelled in foreign countries, and on 
eoming back to his old loves finds that they are loves no 


more :— 
Since he had felt those pleasant wiles 
Of which most Englishwomen fail, the chasm 


* AW and other Poems. Augusta Webster. London: 
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which was still retained m Latin, though it had become unusual 
in French; but, oddly enough, he says that on the coin of the 
Cardinal as Charles the Tenth he was called Francie Rez. 
Public entries of this sort form the staple of the Journal, but 
the writer sometimes condescends to smaller matters, as how the 
King had « she-wolf which some one let go and which killed and 
ate several people, and how a pair of Siamese twins were born and 
shown to the King. The Archbishop's Secretary descends still 
lower in everyday life, and tells us “A la my febvrier est la 
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Of bright caprice, subtle simplicities, 

Pert Taine confidence and kitten ease, 

And changing fluent speech of word and look 
And pretty sudden gestures, or the charm 

Of southern languorous quiet waking up 
Into a flash of fire. 


In England he had seen enough to know. 
What necessary clockwork fills the } ows 
Of the pith of nature scooped out of their lives 
By careful teachers. “ I would liefer set,” 
He thought, “ some rare white statue in my house, 
And talk my heart to it, than one of these 
Our proper well-trained damsels, same and good, 
Who would not even look as if she'd life 
Enough to long to live. My statue would, 
And would change her beauty with each changing light, 
Instead of varying, as my wife would do, 
Her ribbons and her roses to one face.” 


We may notice here, in passing, that Mrs. Webster has a very vile 
trick of making a substantive do impossible and ungrammatical 
duty for an adjective ; and this not once, but repeatedly. Thus 
ve, we have “ kitten ease,” when the writer means “ kitten- 
like” ; elsewhere we have “ mother-woe,” “ sorrow-star,” “ young- 
girl follies,” and the like. It is a pity, too, that she should have 
thought it worth while to publish what surely must have been 
a very youthful effusion indeed, and what is so palpable an imita- 
tion of a famous and exquisite song of Mr. Tennyson's. People 
who have ringing in their ears, 
Break, break, break, on thy cold grey stones, O Sea, 
do not value a poem that opens 
Dance, dance, on thy way, thou rippling stream, 
Laugh to the summer skies— 
But joy lies dead in thy laughing gleam, 
Like Love in a false love’s eves. 


Indced, compositions of what we should suppose to be a similarly 
early date abound too thickly in the present volume. Nothing 
can be more intensely ill-advised than this immoderate publication 
of everything that one can sweep out of old desks and portfolios. 
A half woul have been distinctly better than the whole in the 

resent case. It was only last year that Mrs. Webster published 
amatic Studies, a volume marked by many signs of remarkable 
power. Why should we have another volume before the present 
ear isa monthold? It is perhaps a little like ingratitude to find 
ult with a book that gives us much pleasure, but as Mrs. 
Webster promises to do not inconsiderable things in poetry, it 
would be much more really thankless not to point out that there 
is excess of quantity, and occasional carelessness about quality. 
Above all, there are signs that she is quite strong enough to stand 
by herself, and therefore she ought to be urged to throw off those 
influences of other poets which she has hitherto allowed to be too 

werful with her. The straw of last year’s harvest may be a 

fertilizer, but it isa poor substitute for anew crop. The 
authoress of the study of “ Pilate” in the present volume, and of 
many detached bits in all the larger pieces, is strong enough to swim 
without corks. Pilate, for example, is meditating and wondering 
oo the great deliverer whom he has handed over to the 
ews 
But why waste thought 
To beat out the philosophy or creed 
He would have taught from the disfiguring husks 
Rough rumour gives as grain? ‘I'he man is dead : 
Guilty or innocent, wise or possessed, 
He sleeps the silent sleep which ends all hope, 
And we may baw! our questions at his door : 
He makes no answer. Dead philosophers 
Are just as useful to the living worl 
As are dead lions, or dead rats—they help 
To make good soil. As for the coins they leave 
Of thought, for us to heir, why ninety-nine 
Out of each hundred stamp their own images 
On all their dies, and so the coins mean nought, 
money ’twixt themselv 
while about their valves. ot 


This is very different stuff from the verses about the rippling 
stream dancing on its way and laughing at the summer skies. In 
many places we have glimpses of an admirably subtle analytic 
power. Women may perhaps understand, even better than men, 
the picture of an ren girl who finds herself wedded to a 
passionate Italian. “ We married,” she begins, “ and the shadows 
came at once ” :— 
His love was like the heated desert wind 

That scorches and that stifles, like the breath 

Of lush magnoligs when the air is close ; 

I fainted in it, longed to fly away 

To the cool freshness of my former days, 

To the mild restful love my father gave. 


But men probably understand, even better than women, t!.. con- 
solation which a friend brings to a woman whose estrangw! lover 
looks coldly on her and neg her :— 


Yet for the dear sake 
Of what were to him and he to you, 
And for the likeness of your face to that 
He loved to look on once, which smiled on him 
With so unlike a smile, and for the thought 
ae might be yourself again through him, 
And for the sorrow constant in your eyes, 
He might put by his rancour, might tune down 
The bitter tongue of blame to just a strain 
Of pity for himself who had lost you, 


Until ’twas pity for you too, and so 
He must forgive you. : 
There is a reach and sustained force here which shows that the 
writer had thoroughly mastered her idea, while the idea itself is 
sufficiently far from the surface to be worth mastering. The 
man brought back to something like his old love by pity, the 
joint product of sight and reminiscence, is a very happy bit of 
poetic intuition or social observation. : 
One drawback to the pleasure of the volume lies in the too 
at monotony of the verse in which Mrs. Websier does her 

Best work. The sameness, the lack of spring and impulse, the 
want as of some tidal flow beneath, make themselves di 
ably felt, and perhaps are all the more perceptible from one’s 
consciousness that there is below these long blank lines a flood of 
poetic feeling in the writer's own mind, only kept in by the 
wearisome form to which some misjudgment leads her. Excellent 
bits, with something of lyric force and pregnancy in them, are 
comparatively lost, imbedded as they are in long unvaried reaches 
of speech. Thus :— 

You lay i underground, Fou tread your 

ou lay 

New duties, new delights upon its grave— 

It stirs and breaks up all. And, worse than this, 

Mary, you cannot kill old happiness— 

No—not except by heaping new upon it. 
This would have run admirably into a sonnet. But it is bricked 
in amidst long talkings. Even Mr. Browning’s powerful genius is 
scarcely strong enough to manage these prolonged soliloquies or 
duologues. Lesser people should still more certainly break them 
up by the play of mixed and sprightly dialogue, or else resort to 
some other form. Mrs. Webster seems to have a fund of dramatic 
power that is quite ample enough to meet such demands upon it 
as this. At present she harps a great deal too much on one string. 
Loveless marriages and blighted loves threaten to block from her 
view all the rest of the broad field of human life and human pas- 
sion. Even here she echoes a deep grief of this, as of every other 
material and luxurious time. There is promise, however, of a 
much wider outlook. She is often pithy and epigrammatic, and 
generally fervid and sincere ; she has the gift of moderation in her 
imagery ; and she looks on life as it appears to her in her present 
mood, and not as it might appear to ney else in an impossible 
mood. From such a set of qualities, with continued diligence 
and superadded slowness, we ought one day to have good work. 


IONA.* 

ISHOP EWING, in his portion of this volume, sets fi 
several characteristics of the Celtic race and of Celtic eccle- 
siastics in particular ; but he does not add, as he might have added, 


- another and a distinctly honourable characteristic. 1t seems to 


be peculiar to the Celtio parts of the island for Bishops, in our 
times at least, to appear as in any sort the historians of their dioceses. 
The present Bishop of Llandaff published, some years back, an 
account of his cathedral church, one not written indeed with 
purely historical objects, but in which historical objects were 
by no means forgotten. So now, when a well-known firm of 


architects publish a technical account of the abbey or cathedral . 


of Iona, the historical portion of the work is undertaken by the 
prelate who is the at least nominal successor of the ancient 
Abbots and Bishops of the “illustrious island.” We do not 
remember any recent case of an English Bishop doing the like; 
so we think we may fairly set the tendency down as a Celtic 
peculiarity. 

There is always a certain incongruity about those later 
medizval foundations which have supplanted early foundations 
of much greater celebrity. The feeling exists even within the 
limits of England. It is disappointing at Dorchester —the Ox- 
fordshire Dorchester—to find absolutely nothing to suggest 
the mighty Bishopric whose jurisdiction stretched from the 
Thames to the Humber. There are plenty of traces of earlier 
and plenty of later times; there are the remains of the Roman 
city, and there is the church of the medieval abbey, but 
of the Bishopric of Birinus and Eadnoth there is no trace 
whatever. So we we through Wales without finding, to 
the best of our know a a scrap of church or castle which 
could have witnessed even the wars of Harold and Gruffydd. 
Ireland is far richer in remains dating from, or at all events sug- 
gestive of, the prite Se before the English conquest. On 
the rock of Cashel the native cathedral and the native campanile 
still survive, a. imbedded in the later work of the con- 
querors, and at Killaloe the small primitive church still remains 
detached from the later building. So in Scotland, at St. Andrews 
and at Dunblane, greater or less traces remain of buildings earlier 
than the present cathedrals, either embodied in the later church or 
standing distinct at its side. At Iona there is also a detached 
= which at once suggests those at St. Andrews and at 
Killaloe ; but there is nothing in Messrs. Buckler’s account which 
implies that it has any claims to the same antiquity, so its 
true parallel may perhaps rather be looked for in the College 
chapel at St. David's, At all events, while the whole historical 


* The Cathedral or Abbey Church of Iona. A Series of Drawings, and 
Descriptive Letterpress of the Ruims. By the Messrs. Bucklers, Architects, 
Oxford ; and some Account of the Early Celtic Church, and of the Mission 
of St. Columba. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
London: Day & Son. 1866. 
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interest of Iona belongs to one age, the whole architectural 
interest belongs to another. The —— church, mainly of the 
fourteenth century, and with its oldest portions of the twelfth, is 
the church of the later foundation of Cluniac monks, and contains 
little or nothing to carry us back to the primitive times when Iona 
was really famous. 

From this circumstance in the history of the island it follows 
that the contributions of the Bishop and of the architect to the 
present volume do not fit in very well together, That there are 
no primitive architectural remains is no fault of Messrs. Buckler, 
but, as the book was to contain an account of the medieval 
buildings, Bishop Ewing should, we think, have enlarged 
somewhat more fully on the contemporary history. It is 
hard to make out from the Bishop’s narrative what was the 
exact position of the island, either spiritual or temporal, at the 
time when the existing church was founded. “About this 

riod” — seemingly about 1164— “the monastery seems to 
ve been appropriated to monks of the Cluniac order.” One 
would have Fiked some fuller account of this remarkable change 
in the foundation, especially as the date seems to agree with 
the date of the oldest parts of the present church. The new 
monks, we can hardly doubt, rebuilt everything; but surely the 
Bishop and the architect, when writing the history of Iona 
in partnership, should have been so far able to play into one 
another’s hands as not to have left us to guess about such a matter. 
Soon after we read, “ The Abbey of Iona was for centuries included 
in the diocese of Dunkeld.” Surely Bishop | should have 
told us more exactly when the connexion with Dunkeld be, 
and when it ended, and how far its + gu and its ending 
were connected, as they can hardly fail to have been, with 
political events. The mere connexion, in any case, with so 
remote a see as Dunkeld is something which calls for explanation. 
As late as 1203 we find Irish Prelates exercising some sort of 
jurisdiction in lona; soon after 1492 the Abbey was annexed to 
the Bishopric of the Isles. We suppose that the connexion with 
Dunkeld must be bounded by these two points; so it sounds odd 
to say that it existed “for centuries.” Again, we read, “ before 
the year 1380, John, lord of the Isles, made donations to Icolm- 
kill.” Had these donations anything to do with the great recon- 
struction of the church in the same century? At an earlier time, 
“in I Za Barfaet, king of Norway . . . opened the little 
Kolumbkille church, and entered it, but immediately came out 
again, and ordered it to be locked up, saying that no one should 
dare to enter it.” What was “the little Kolumbkille church” 
thus strangely doomed to uselessness? Surely not the pre- 
decessor of the present cathedral. Was it the detached chapel 
which we mentioned above or some earlier one on the same 
site? Then surely we should not be sent to Keith’s Catalogue 
of Scottish Bishops for an account of the Bishopric of the 
Isles, “its disjunction from Man and its formation into a 
urely Scottish diocese.” “After the fall of the Scandinavian 

ishopric, the Scottish Bishopric of the Isles, which had Iona for 
its Cathedral (and which was now served by a body of Cluniac 
monks), falls into the ordinary ecclesiastical history of the time and 
country.” Very likely; but then few people are so versed in the 
ordinary ecclesiastical history of the time and country as even to 
know of what time the Bishop is speaking. We had inferred 
from a former passage that Iona could not have become the 
Cathedral of the Isles till after 1492. But surely “the fall of 
the Scandinavian Bishopric” happened long before that, and in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Iona was clearly in the 
diocese of Dunkeld. Surely Dunkeld never was in the province 
of Trondhjem. We cannot make these things out at all without 
further help, and that help we think that Bishop Ewing should 
have given us. In short, it is clear that the Bishop’s affections 
very naturally centred round the early history of Iona, which he 
treats at a length, and that he therefore slurred over the later 
times. His title-page indeed did not bind him to treat of the 
later times at all. Bui, as he did choose to treat of them, and as, 
for the elucidation of the architectural matter, it was necessary to 
treat of them, surely he should have given us a clear, however 
short, summary of the later history. As it is, he has thrown 
together a heap of facts about the later history, without any 
attempt at method, or any explanation of their historical bearings. 
In short, the Bishop’s way of dealing with this part of his subject 
reminds us not a little of Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. 

The church of Iona—cathedral, or abbey, or whatever is its 
most accurate name—is fully described and illustrated by Messrs. 
Buckler. We wish, however, that they had not thrown their 
description into a style so ambitious and stilted as to be quite 
unsuited for a technical description, and sometimes to be hardly 
intelligible. We miss also that comparison with other specimens 
which is as necessary in the study of architecture as in that of 
philology or any other. The earliest work at Iona has some 
manifest peculiarities; is it not likely that some light might be 
thrown upon them by a comparison either with Kirkwall or with 
Trondhjem? The later work is Scottish, as might be expected. 
The history of Scottish architecture is an excellent comment on 
the political history of the country. Up to the time of Edward 
the First, Scottish architecture is essentially English. It differs 
from other English work only as a dialect, as the Early Gothic of 
Ely differs from the Early Gothic of Wells. From the fourteenth 
century onward, Scottish architecture becomes a distinct language ; 
it has a character of its own, but a character coming much nearer 
to French than to English. Nothing can be more un-English 
than some of the fourteenth-century details drawn by Messrs. 


Buckler, as the sedilia and the east window of the south aisle, 
The work of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries differs far less 
widely from English 

The church is small, the whole being not much above 
150 feet. It ranks then with the of churches of which 
Brecon Priory is perhaps the finest, such as Cholsey, ay 4 
Leonard Stanley, the cathedrals of Killaloe and St. Asaph. Li 
all these, it is a cross church with a massive central tower, and 
like several of them, including Killaloe, it has no aisles to the 
nave. But, small as the church is, it has been enlarged 
since its first beginnings in the twelfth century, The eastern 
limb is now larger than the western ; it has an aisle to the south 
and seemingly a contemplated aisle to the north. It was doubtless 
rebuilt, as was done in so many greater churches, on a larger scale, 
in order that the ritual choir might be placed east of the central 
tower. No doubt, in the original Romanesque church, it was 
under the tower. The belfry windows are very iar, square 
openings filled with tracery. Messrs. Buckler aptly enough com- 
pare them to the windows in the middle stage of the East- 
Anglian towers, and to the well-known domestic window at 
Clevedon Court. The monastic buildings lie on the north side, 


and | any nothing remarkable in their arrangement. The refec- 
tory has a good range of lancet windows. 
he ruins of Iona are happily free from the e of ivy, so 


charming in the eyes of cockney tourists, so hateful to all who 
wish to examine architectural detail or even wish for ancient 
buildings to be preserved at all. We mention this, because this 
piece of good luck supplies Messrs. Buckler with the materials for 
a flight of eloquence which we had fairly to con over twice or 
thrice before we found ourselves masters of its full meaning :— 

The stranger who pictures to his yay a vast assemblage of ancient 
ruins shrouded with ivy and canopied by the foliage of luxuriant trees, the 
way through the walls and roofless vaults impeded by stems and branches 
of venerable growth, fantastically combining with the shattered foundations 
of masonry, will not fai] to quit fona with disappointment. His mind would 
be impressed with a less favourable notion of the interest of these architec- 
tural remains than would be the case if they were presented to view with 
the usual fascinating accompaniments, which are ed as so generally 
indispensable to the complete beauty of ancient ecclesiastical buildings in 
ruin, that their absence could not but be productive of a displeasing impres- 
ee heightened by the cheerless character of the scenery 
aroun’ 

The gratification derived from the examination of the architecture of Iona 
by those who regard such obj as merely forming pleasing pictures, is 
very different from that evin others on viewing the time-worn walls, 
to which no parasitic plant is encouraged to cling, diffident of its own 
strength, and seek support by defrauding pillars and arches of their stability, 
and concealing the process of mischief, which ultimately brings down the 
most artificially-wrought specimens of construction. To the latter class of 
observers the great celebrity of these ancient ruins will appear to be main- 
tained, upon a critical examination of them, They will be found to be stored 
with the design of a superior genius, and by no means sparingly enriched 
with the refined workmanship of skilful 4 
The key to all this is found over the page :— 

As age succeeds age the walls decay, or are torn to pieces ; but the soil 
affords no encouragement to the growth of ivy, and there is no concealment 
of the fractures by which they are severed, and predestined for destruction. 
In this condition, so favourable to unobstructed examination, the entire plan 
is perceived at a glance. 

We have not enlarged on the part of the book which the Bishop 
devotes to the early Celtic Church. As we said at starting, the 
two parts of the book are a little in ous, and we were most 
attracted by the medizval rag We have here a full description 
of a remarkable building, which few architectural antiquaries have 
visited. Mr. Petit gives a general view, but we do not call to 
mind any mention of the church elsewhere. Messrs. Buckler 
have therefore made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
their profession. ; 


PRINCE DOLGORUKOF’S MEMOIRS.* 


RINCE PETER DOLGORUKOF may fairly claim the 

merit of being the greatest scandal-monger of the day. 
Gifted by nature with and ili 
memory, and urged onwards by a laudable passion for humbling 
the pride of those who sit in high he has collected an 
immense amount of damaging information the retailing of which 
appears to yield him intense gratification. It may readily be 
imagined that such a writer is not likely to be very 7 
among the classes which he makes the principal subjects of his 
studies. His work entitled La Vérité sur la Russie was calculated 
to give dire offence to almost all the influential part of his 
compatriots, and the picture he drew of his country in his 
treatise Des Réformes en Russie was not of a nature to remove 
the hostile impression. Everything was rotten in the State of 
Russia, according to him ; the Court and the camp, the temple of 
religion and the seat of justice, were all equally unclean ; and, 
indeed, nothing Russian appeared to have any great claim for 
respect unless it were Prince Peter Dolgorukot and a few of his 
revolutionary acquaintances. Exiled from his native land, and 
forced to roam about the world in search of something to admire, 
the Prince has made various experiments in different countries, 
but the result has not been very satisfactory. The state of 
France appeared to him so especially offensive that he was 
~— to embody his opinjons on the subject in several volumes 
of the ag gre os character. Many were the grievances of 
which he to complain under the Empire, but there 


* Mémoires du Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow. Tom.1. Geneve: 1867. 
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was; oue under which it was impossible for him to remain 
silent. He had published in Paris a history of the principal 
families of Russia, in which he had proved, at least to his own 
satisfaction, that the chief ornaments of the present Court of 
St. Petersburg were mere parvenus of discreditable origin. Prince 
Vorontsef charged him with an attempt to extort money by 
a threat of including the Vorontsofs among the subjects of his 
attack, and summonetl him before a court of justice. The judg- 
ment of the French tribunal was adverse to Prince Dolgo- 
rukof, and thenceforward that irascible genealogist has naturally 
considered as utterly corrupt everything connected with the 
Government of France. For a time he favoured England with 
his presence; and it was from London, we believe, that he sent 
forth those utterances concerning the Polish insurrection by 
which he contrived at the same time to irritate the Russians 
beyond measure and to render the Poles furious. Belgium 
then had the honour of harbouring the Prince, but only for 
a short period, for he seems not to have been sufficiently ap- 
reciated there; and at present he has taken up his quarters at 
eneva, the revolutionary metropolis of Europe. Thence he is 
about to issue, to the shame and confusion of his brother nobles, 
the successive volumes of those memoirs of which the first instal- 
ment is now before us. Every now and then, it seems, he meets 
some of the friends of his early years, and he thinks it very strange 
that they do not greet him in am over-cordial manner. He con- 
siders it his duty, he says, to mention the names of five persons 
who have given him the cut direct, remarking “ Voila, cing faits 
de bassesse mongole, doublée de licheté byzantine! C’est de la 
bassesse véritablement russe!”— and threatening that, if they 
rosecute him for libel, he will publish the private conversations 
fe has had with them in unguarded moments. “Je les préviens 
davance que je livrerais 4 la publicité toutes les conversations que 
nous avons eues ensemble, sans en rien tate.” He does not seem to 
be aware that his readers may be unfavourably impressed by his 
statement that some of the most ble of his compatriots 
have refused to. associate with him, and that he threatens to 
divulge disclosures which they may have made to him in confi- 
dence, if they, after he has grossly insulted them, have recourse to 
a measures against him. 
ere is one merit in the first volume of Prince Dolgorukof's 
Memoirs. There is nothing in it about himself. It is in reality a 
contribution to the scandalous hi of the Court of Russia, an 
addition to the already copious materials which await the hand of 
a philosophic historian. It contains a great mass of anecdotes, 
each of them to somebody’s discredit, a few of them new —told on 
the authority of the Prince’s other, or other remote 
and defunet relative—but for the most part extracted from well- 
lmown memoirs, and — so. as to bear with telling 
effect upon those objects of the Prince’s strongest aversion, “ the 
principal families of Russia.” 

It is difficult to find a more depressing and disheartening subject 
of study than that which is offered by the annals of Russia during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, at least if we are to read 
them by the light thrown upon them by those writers on whom 
Prince Dolgorukof chiefly relies. If, in their case, history is philo- 
sophy teaching by examples, the morality of the doctrine taught 
appears | uestionable. Cruelty, depravity, and fraud seem to 
be the chief characteristics of the leading personages who succes- 
sively figure upon the scene, and who flourish aud succeed, not 
in spite of their vices, but absolutely on account of them. A 
series of dissolute tyrants occupies the throne, round which flows 
a stream of courtiers whose impure lives are unredeemed by a 
single good action. Vice is everywhere seen triumphant, the poor 
oar needy are trodden under foot on every side, and the cry of the 
oppr goes up to heaven, but no response comes back. Year 

ter year goes by, and still the same spectacle is seen repeating 
itself. The voice of morality, if uplifted at all, is utterly overpowered 
by the clamour of’ successful sin, and religion loses even its power 
to console, and confines its efforts to the monotonous utterauce of 
vain itions: Such is the picture which Prince Dolgorukof 
brings before us. We can only hope, for the sake of human nature, 
that it is coloured in too sombreatone. The actorsin the tragedy 
on which he asks us to look can scarcely have been such unmiti- 
gated monsters as he represents them. There must have been among 
them more ions to the rule of cruelty and depravity 

ion, the sj eis one of a sickening nature. Here 
area fow of the anecdotes collected by Prince Dolgorakof es 
illustrations of the manners of the Russian — hen his 
g 2dfather was Governor of Kalouga, in 1793, there were two 
tlemen in the town wha never spoke to each other, The 
Gener asked one of them the reason, and he replied :—“My 
father was a poor man, and the father of my enemy was rich. 
One day, duri.g the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, my father 
met his rich neighbour going out to hunt, and was ordered by him 
to get out of the way. father reminded him that he was his 
equal by birth, on which the otherexclaimed, ‘What! you dare to 
reply to me!’ and had my father seized and beaten on the My 
father complained to the magistrate, who was the rich man’s 
friend, and the only result was, that the rich man, learning what 
his poor neighbour had , laid violent hands on him, tied’ 


him up im @ sack, and g him into the river. I was 
a child then, aud the wretch died while I was still a boy 
Now you know why his sem and I are not on speaking terms,” 


estate from a neighbouring lady, persuaded her to take his plate in 
lieu of a money payment. Accordingly, she dined at his house 
one day and set out in the evening to return home, carrying the 
plate in her carri On the way, as she was t to cross a 
river, a number of “the Count’s vassals stopped her carriage, took 
away the plate, and were on the point of flinging her into the river, 
when she was saved by the arrival of a physician who happe 
to be passing that way. The Count was tried on a charge of 
attempted murder and theft, and exiled to Siberia, but during the 
course of the trial all the nobles of his district, when examined as 
to his character, spoke of him in the highest terms, although his 
infamy was notorious. The only result, however, of their attempt 
to screen him was that the district was deprived, for a certain 
number of years, of some of the privileges enjoyed by Russian. 
nobles. The Count’s brother was a villain of even a deeper dye. 
Becoming tired of his wife, he chained her up in a subterranean 
dungeon, declared that she was dead, celebrated her obsequies 
in state, and soon consoled himself by a second marriage. Mean- 
while the first wife lingered on in misery, dying at last at the end 
of a seven years’ imprisonment. For a long time her husband 
enjoyed his life in peace, but at length he was tempted to induce 
_ the steward of a neighbouring proprietor to transfer to him his 
| master’s plate. The plan succeeded, but the Count, naturally 
wishing to get rid of the thief, had him killed and thrown into 
the Don. The dead body was found, and in its et was the 
letter in which the Count had s ted the theft—a striking, but. 
somewhat improbable, incident. ‘The Count was summoned before 
a court of justice, on which he had it announced that he was dead, 
gave himself a sumptuous funeral, and then lived on to a good old 
age under the protection of the local authorities, fur whose silence 
he took care to pay well. Of course, if the nobles behaved in this 
way towards each other, they were not likely to put any restraint 
upon their passions in dealing with their serfs, so we can easily 
believe the stories which Prince Dolgorukof tells of robberies 
and tortures and murders in which the unha ts were 
the sufferers. There was a Count. Hendrikof, for instance, who 
burnt a whole village, and ploughed up the ground on which it 
had stood, because the villagers had Killed some of his dogs. An 
appeal was made to justice, but the only result it produced was 
at the Empress Elizabeth told the culprit, when he : ae 
before her, not to indulge in any more jokes of that. kind. An 
old lady also is mentioned who had mutton-broth fur dinner 
every day, and — day found fault with the way in which. it 
was made, and had her unfortunate cook stretched on the dining- 
— and flogged. And similar stories abound throughout 

e 

Of course Prince of relates with jal pleasure such 
anecdotes as bear the original poverty e position of 
the founders of those aristocratic families towards which he bears no 
love. He revels in stories about the infamous favourites of the Czars 
and the disreputable lovers of. the Empreases, and he. delights in 
pointing out to the proud possessors of p in the present day, 
the hovels from which their ancestors emerged a cen or two 
ago. Another favourite theme is the decay of many of the old’ 
princely houses, as, for instance, that of Mychetsky, which sank 
so low that its scions even became menials. Under the reign of 
Paul, he says, Count S of stayed one night, while travelling, 
at a tradesman’s house; ‘The servant-maid was lighting a fire for 
him in the stove, when a voice was heard calling out “ Princess,” 
to which she replied, “I am coming.” “What! are you a 

rincess?” said the Count, “Yes,” answered the servant, “a 

rincess Mychetsky.” ‘And you work here as a servant?” “T 
have nothing else to live by,” she replied. Fortunately for her, 
the Count, being a man of influence, was able to procure her a 
— pam from the Emperor, and so to rescue her from her 
menial position. 

Prince Dolgorukof does not often speak well of any one, but it 
is pleasant to find that he has a good word to say about almost all. 
whom as of English, Irish, or 

arentage. m ese we a Hamil 

whose t took of Henoltet, ent chose 
children became perfectly russified under that of Homoutof. One 
of his descendants was an Ataman of the Don Cossacks, a General 
Homoutof, who died in 1864. Another Scotchman who founded 
a noble family in Russia was William. Bruce, who went. there. in 
Cromwell’s time, and died in 1680, after ing a general 
officer. His second son, James, became one of the most entinent 
men in Russia, and was treated with the greatest consideration by 
Peter the Great, who appointed him Master-General of the 
Ordnance. He was able, says Prince Dolgorukof, ta render the 
greatest service to Russia, and he became one of the most in- 
fluential men at the Court, without ever compromising his 
— dignity, or stooping to anything like meanness of conduct. 
1726 le obtained the honorary of Marshal, and he died 

in 1735, leaving behind him an unstained reputation, and a 
property which, “although considerable, was’ much smaller than 
it would have been if the respected Marshal, who had filled such 
lucrative positions during so many years, had not distinguished 
himself, unlike the majority of his coll and contemporaries 
at by the severest probity ont the mands thorough good 
faith.” His elder brother, Robert Bruce, became a lieutenant- 
os at his death, in 1720, was honoured by Peter the 
} Great with a magnificent funeral. “He was a man of merit, 


though his talents were not as brilliant as those of his brother; 
clever and well-informed, he was a brave soldier, a good officer, an 
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able engineer, and, what is more ant, he was lo wry 
honest.” Count Robert Bruce left a py seth , but his see now 
extinct. Another eminent Scotchman in Russian service was 
Jgmes Keith, “the founder of freemasonry in Russia, one of the 
most distinguished and the most le men of his time.” 
At the death of the Empress Anne he was a general officer, 
“ loved = respected by all,” but, finding himself neglected 
A the Elizabeth, he entered ‘the Prussian service, 
ed in 1758 at "the battle of Hochkirchen. In the 
vot Anne another Scotch family became naturalized in 
=. that of the Ramsays of Balmaine, one of whom, a parti- 
san of the Stuarts, served first in the French army, then in that 
of the 4 entered the which 
he was uring the cam against wi in 1741. 
His son became a a thant aie and always — himself 
Count de Balmaine, a title which was confirmed to his deseend- 


ants 4d a decree of the Emperor Nicholas in 1845. 

Prince Dolgorukof mentions several Irish officers in the Russian 
service, the most eminent of whom were Marshal ye 
General George Browne. Both of them were excellent 
but General Browne was also an eminent statesman. the 
whole of the reign of Catharine IL, says the Prince, Browne 
presided over the administration of ‘the Baltic provinces, and, 
enjoying her entire confidence, “he rendered the greatest services 
to Russia and to humanity,” never swerving from the Pad ugh = 
honour, and behaving with the utmost impartiali 
rich and the poor, the powerful and the humble. The only a 
of English origin whom Prince Dolgorukof mentions is Count 
William Fermor, the general who commanded the Russian army 
at Zorndorff, 18 asa man of thorough honesty 

and self- being an excellent officer. It is pleasant 


see how om characters of these compatriots, and sons 
of eee, sf ours shine out amid those of the men among 
whom they moved, 

Before finishing our notice of Prince Dolgorukof’s work, we 


should mention, for the benefit of all concerned, that the author, 


taking into consideration the fact that after his death his heirs 
will unable to reprint his works without displ the 
Russian Government, gives formal notice that any one who pleases 


may republish any but one of those works after their author's 
death, without rendering himself liable to an action for breach of 
copyright. The Prince is as magnanimous as the Tartar chief 
who used to ring a bell after he had dined, in order to let the 
other inhabitants of the world know that he gave them leave to 


go to dinner. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SarvRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 


Moxpay POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 

MORNING PERVORMANCE, on next, Febra 

Miss Edith Wyn 


MoNDaY POPULAR St. James’s Hall.— 


On MM. Chas 
Monday next, February Halic. Joachim, joachim, L.. Ries, Hemry Blagrove, 


M&. HENRY LESLIE'S MENDELSSOHN CONCERT 

Male Chorus of Reader, Miss Kate Saville. ‘The Italian Symphony; Ov 

Ruy Blas; the Coneerto. Herr Joachim.— Tickets, 


Is., at L. Cock, Addison, & Co's., 63 New Street & Co's., 
and 73 Regent Street. 


ME. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in THE FAMILY LEGEND, in which Miss SUSAN GALTON wil 1 sing <The 

Legend of Sir Gryffytn.< With THE WEDDING BREAKH AST; by Mr, PARRY. 


GOcrETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the SEMBERS 


WINTER 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Ten till 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


LEY GALLER Hall. — ENERAL 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 


of ee ape | ad will be Vacant at the close of the present Session, in 
of the Resignation ‘ofessor Ds Appointment and Testimonials 
eh ne ‘Thursday, information may be obtained on application 


January 21, 1867 CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


THE VERULAM TUTORIAL INSTITUTE, 
4 Verulam Buildings, Gray 
to prepare CANDIDATES forthe Indian and Serio. Sa 
Gentlemen of Incia, under the Direction of F. A. HANBUR 1+ 's Coll. st 
and W. H. SPENCER, M.A Coll. i+ ¥ Arrangements 


(THE EXAMINATIONS for DIPLOMAS of the ROYAL 


A 1867. 
by appiying in writing to the Secretary, Science and Art 
to the Examinations this Year must be made on or before 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ST. PETER’S COLLEG 
near Abingdon. Warden—The Rev. W. WOOD, M.A., late Fellow 
Trinity College, Oxford—For particulars, apply to the ; or to G. 


ILMINSTER GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.—T. from 
x. 50 Guineas.—The Head-Master, the Rev. G.J. GOWRING, M.A., has so 
the 4 ‘asay and Navy, ‘and the Professions. 
There are Four U ity Exhibitions belonging to the School. 


IVIL SERVICE HALL.— CANDIDATES for the India 
Service, the Offices. and the Army are wey 
by in Honours of Oxford, bridge, ac. 
| DIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE.—Woolwich, Sand- 
end the Line._CLA*SE8 and PRIVATE PUPILS are ray po Civil and 
Engineering, Works and Estimates.—Tuos. Rumae, C.E., 5 Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria Street, 8. W., Princi 
puol DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHU 
the LINE._Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cambria. ami 
“Wrangler. aa, to be taken up, receives RESIDENT ond MONTE NON-RESIDENT ENE PUPT 
umerous successful Pupils. Moderate terms.— Wiltshire 


References to Parents of House 
8. John's Road, Brixton 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the UNI- 
VERSITIES. — EIGHT PUPILS are Prepared, for the above by the Rev. G. 


late Fellow of Cor. Christi Coll. Camb., and late Professor 
Address, The Limes, Croydon, 8. wees. 5 


PuE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
“OLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d, unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 589, FEBRUARY 9, 1867: 


England and the United States. The League Demonstration. 
America. Army Reserves. 


Italy. 


Human Ignorance. 
Mr. Mill on Education. “HH.” on Reform. Army Intendance. 
The Mereantile Marine. 
Lord Amberley on the Book of Common Prayer. The Seutéling of the Serern, 
The New Courtsof Law. Landseer’s Lions. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


XUM 


it, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pa for the above; Terms 
moderate.— Address, Maruemaricvs, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


METARY EXAMINA DIDATES for Wool- 
wih, ent or Direct Commissions in the 

Statf Co. lege prepared in all the 

OFFICER, who has throug’ at 
Service (Regimental and on the the Staff), Captain of in the Crimes, 
hes prepa: 


bes in Binary Tuition Tuition, — all whom he 
Whitehall, London. 


NAVAL CADETS. — EASTMAN'S R.N. ACADEMY, 


zope THRLEPUPITS as Naval Cadets. 
the last Examination Pupils took Second, Third, Fourth, Sixth, &c., Places, 


Applications to be oddressed to Dr. as shove. 
PUCATION at Reading.—Mr. HENRY F. FARBROTHER 
of St. Hall of Paris), 


Man, receives inclusive Terms. A large Piageround 
and there for Gymnastics, Cricket, Fives, &e_Address, 


8 Russell Terrace, 
Gc of CHEMISTRY, 
Great Marlborough Street. 
by Bir VACHER, 
The LABORATORIES axe Open Dully tom Ten to fer tho Staly of 
Prive! “essons given in the Elements of Chemistry. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, 
near Hampstead, N.W. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
This Charity was Established in 1736 (108 Years since), for 20 Boys. 


353 Boys and 
80 are received Annually. 
400 can be Accommodated. 
have been Admitted. 
laree mane and hearts for thelr hind and generous +4 


liberal assivtunce. 
ing cases) applied for admission the last Election. 
in fu ure, 7°. it adequate funds are are ouppiied.—Licip, speedy, efficient % help, will be 


Governor, £10 10s. £5 Se. 


thankfully 


For a Life 


‘The Votes increasing in 


~ ——- - 
PROFESSORSHIP 
will 
rospectus 
the Sth Mareh, 1867. 
BRADF ITELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, 
near Reading. Endowed Foundation School, Incorporated by Royal Charter. | For 
Honorary J. Parensons hie 1 kim Court, Middle 
| 
The Queen's Speech. 
The Government and Reform. Treland. 
The Political Writings of Richard Cobéten. 
The Tenures of Kent, Da Chaillu’s Travels. 
Life and Opinions of a Fifth Monarchy Man. Journal of Jehan dela Fosse. 
A Woman Sold. ona. Prince Dolgorukof's Memoirs. 
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THE Rev. J. J. MANLEY af Etonian), M.A. Oxford, assisted | 


A = FRENCH GENTLEMAN (Married), | wh who © bes had | 
rs has re ree or Four | 


rable experience in Tuition, and who for ¥ 
n of good Family into his House as PRIVATE has at present a 
ANCY. athe Pupils receive every and enjoy the best facilitiesfor learning to 
the Language. can be obtai n Classics and Mathe- 
for Papi who require it.—Address, Mr. 7 Rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne 
+ France. 


HOME, &c., for ONE or TWO CHILDREN, however Young, 


Birth, in a health Countey Yisereee . Terms, inclusive £35 to £45. Pony and 
Donkey Address Rev. W.., Post Office, Malvern, Wells. 


A®& GERMAN GRADUATE, j Ph ust leavin ing a } Nobleman’s Family, 


| — on the Revenue of the be sho 


| METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY .COMPANY.— 


DEBENTURES. receive TENDERS 
of not less than £100, on on the per annum 
for Three +s annum for Five Years; ann Seven Yea 
Issued under ’ Securities Act, 1866.” 


By Order, GEORGE HOPWOOD, Secretary. 
6 Westminster Chambers, Victori1 Street, 


LONDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
ont by the first of which was 
in the the 
POUR-AND-A-HALE PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK. 
Directors e London and St. Katharine Docks Company to issue 
| Stock to be the Company. 's Act of 1964, my 
ears from 

| Preferential Stock h dime w amount fo for may be paid at once, or by 
ments, to be arranged at thie House. 

The this Preferential Stock will amply 
whom Forms of “Application, and an y further! information, 


A GOVERNESS requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a 
Nobleman or Gentleman's Family, to instruct Is above Ten Years 
gente French in and spoken fluent ic (the 


Address, M. A. L.,care of Mr. W. 13 Gilbert 
Street, Oxford Street, W 


ee RETARYSHIP WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN, Graduate 
_fatt Fellow, wit h Testimonials to Character, Ability. and qualifications for Secre- bt 
Literary Work, desires an APPOINTMEN', P Public or Private 
undertake also the Tuition of One or Two Y¥: 
ss. Office, Old Cavendish Street, W. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 

the treatment of Chronic Diseases,principally bythe combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water. and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 

GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

Illustrated Catal post free, 3s. 6d. 

ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, 33 $ Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C., Ecclesiastical Decorators Man’ of of 

CHURCH and. ely MEDLEVAL 
furni d Priced Catalogue, upon Robes, 3 ee 


FRREMOVAL. — STEPHEN SMITH (late SMITH & NICHOL- 
SON), Duke Street, Inn of Silver and Electro Plate, to 
35 King Street, Covent Garden (late ib House 


‘THE NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS for TABLE GLASS, 

CHINA, and CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES & SONS have now opened their NEW 
Goods, of thelr gue An of in Lowen 
Chand Dimner-and Desert Service, &c., is respectfully in 


wit would not 
W. K. R., Alex- 


and 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
London, MANUFACTURING, SILVERSMITHS have recently finished several new 
Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES of the most elegant design and hizhest 
finish. The foliowing are very generally 3 
THE QUEEN ANNE PATTERN, 
Antique Engraved. 


THE OXFORD PATTERN, 
Beautifully Engraved. 


Silver and Presentation Plate, incl Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes, 
and Flower Stands, drewings and estimates of which will bt orwanded on spplicatice. 


M4PPIN, WEBB, & COMPANY. 
MANUFACTURES of BEST QUALITY. 


PATENT SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES—Require 
no Cleaning, no Knife Machine, and present a most beautiful effect at Table. 


KLECTRO SILVER PLATE. 
GTERLING SILVER PRESENTS. 


77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 & 72 CORNHILL. 


ostgping. Manufacturers of the “ PRIZE MEDAL 


CRINOLI ES.” a“ 

ANUS CORD, an ine d remarkabl 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


J iowee CORD.—Ladies who at this Season of the year choose 
t0,teet BLACK DRESSES will find J raat Cord, at sbout Two Guineas the Dress, one 
247, 249, and Street 


DEEP MOURNING. — Messrs. JAY beg to invite special 
dieting fo, the DEEP, MOURNING DEPARTMENT of their Establishment, con 
ior intmediate wear, or Materials fom cut be the the wishes cf 
SILKS, CRAPES, &ec., of the very best, most serviceable, and enduring qualities. 
Good BLACK SILKS.— Messrs. JAY have always in 
Stock BLACK GROS GRAIN 


manuf Messrs. Bo: 
Silks more fu! wear than an: Biack 
The woven ead. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


THOMAS CHANDLER} 7, ing Secretaries, 
. COLLET, 


Dock Heys, 100 Leatenhall T. W 
22, 1867. 


SHARE DEPARTMENT.—The CONSERVATIVE LAND 
may be taken out daily at the Norfolk Street Offices, or Investors at 
embers by gorrenpontense. Present rate of Interest. Five per 
ve that rate. » ani 
oa Shares at Twenty-eight Days’ Notice. taki Land entirely optional. 
‘CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


| J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions in 1865 at & rate of 1} per cent. per annum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London, 8.W. ARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


Established 
GcoTrtrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and. 
Life), 37 CORNHILL, LONDON. Capital, £5,000,000. 
Fire and Life Insurances on the most liberal terms and conditions. 
Copies of the Annual Report, just issued, may be had on application. 
37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


Clai liberal! d ptly settled. 
ere wore to the to'the recent Reduction in the Duty to 1. 6d. per cent., whether 


covering Buildi: Furniture, 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ROxAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.v. 1780, by Chanter of King and confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament 


Chief Office, Rorat Excnanoz, Lowpon; Branch, 29 Patz Mart. 


Lirs, and Maains on liberal terms. 
he Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. percent. per 


as "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
thout participation in Profit. 


ife Assurances with or wi 


e same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of a—a Stamps and Medical Fees. 
liberal ta, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Roy of 


The advantages of modern orstice,w be the no coourels of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly half. 
Prospectus and Table of Bonus Site 


on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 

LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded 1836. } 


Trustees. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir HUGH CAIRNS, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 


ITY.—Fv invested in the names of the above Trustees exceptionally large ia 
proportion to liabili full, Capi 000,000. 
BONUS. Nine-tenths of the total Vey moderate 
Non foetal system of “Whole World” Policies and other peculiar facilities, Cond 

to secure to Polly when ‘once issued sbeclute freedom from oll 


10 Fleet Street, London. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Patrons—Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees—The of the of of and WINCHESTER, 


BONUS divided among embers, Jun 
£100,300, of Bonus of toes beyoud that of Iasi, £82,300; Being 
of Assured Members. In numerous cases the wh: 


share in Bonus. The Relations of Clergymen, and of the Wi 
e Assurances u Life 


of and all other Documents, to be had at the 
Application, personally or by letter. 


HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 
WILL HAPPEN! 
them! 


Everyone should 


ACCIDENTS OF 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


from £3 
Ay PASSENGERS’ zany, 
The oldest estab! largest 


DRESSES. Bleck Net and Tulle.—Messrs. JAY 
“TRB LONDON GENERAL MOUREING WAREHOUSE, 
21, and 351 Regent Street, 
FASHION ABLE ‘Ba —SHORT DRESSES for Prome- 
are m worn though in all probability year or two will 
JAY ate co faking i, to order for their Clientéles Distinguées, 
Jay's, 


OUDRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES 
S, CARDS, and 

BULLS OF FARE pice al Crest: Intent 


W. T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 


26 Oxford Street. 
Genuine . Pure Chemicals—Com 
*,* 
from the Country 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


recommended by of the MEDICAT: and 
e CATED VAGINAL 
Dr. Tanwn: Obstetrical Transactions,” 
Tuventor of the long SOLUBLE MEDICATED 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY—MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
NORTH LONDON RAILWAY-—LIVERPOOL STREET TERMINUS. 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Decorators, Cabinet-Makers, | a4 all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. Price ls fd. per Box.--S0ld by all Dragalate 


end Getting ‘Warchousemas. respectfully direct attention to the con- 
yeniences now afforded by the above Railways of access to their WARERUOMS, ¢ Finsbur, 
Yavement, and 34 Little Moorfields, which are within respectively one and four hundred y 

e Stal 
at at the West End of London, and the London, North- Great 
Northern, Midland. Great Eastern, Great W: and Tr, and South Coast 
lines of peewee. generally, can now come to othe Finsbury § Stations in inest cases without 


TLL & SONS’ Salesmen wait upon intending Purchasers in the above 
districts,and throughout the country. » free of charge,to prepare Estimates,and with Designs 
of Furniture and Samples of Materials. 


. DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
pa TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are ee 
ainst various and I preserving 
of the the Orginal, but wanting all its eesential advantage es. 
Each G ine Mattress bears the Label “Tucker's Patent,”’ and a Nu’ 
The Smee" Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Pri: 


mber. 
rize Medal or 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, ena end and "my 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most res: e Bedding Warehousemen and Upholsterers, 


Wholesale of the Manufacturers 
ite Railway Terminus. London, E.C. 


WILLIAM 8MEE & SONS, Finsbury, near M 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of _Rowme, t to form 


wo Easy Chairs, a t improvement on the ordi: Ottoman. Only 
T. gon, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32 and 28 Berners Street, 
Gaford Street, W.; and 34 and 3 Charles Street, W.—An Illustrated Price List sent post free. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM S&S, 


BURTON has bx LARGE suow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is at once the 
largest, neuen. and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 


ices propor- 
Establishment the most distinguished in 


tionate wi _ those that have tended to make his 
Bedstends,from 64. to £20 08. each. 
Shower 8s. 


r),from 6s. 0d. to £7 each. 


bau 


ure Colza 
S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


oe MONSER, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 


E gratis. and id. It contains upwards of Six Hundred [ilustrations of his un- 
Stock of Ster! and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, and Kettl Ce Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware. 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedste: ing, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of 
Prices, and Plans of the Twen ty | Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; |, 14,2,3,and4 
Newman Street; 4,5,and6 Perry’ 's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


CHUBB’ S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-Room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, St. Londen, 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 
Street, Liverpool ; and Fields, Titustrated ‘Price Lists sent free. 


[NK SOLVENT. — This Preparation |i instentiy removes Ink, 

Ironmould, and Fruit-Stains from all k . or the Skin, by merely 

wetting the Stains with the Solvent. For removing Blots Vata ~¢ Age convenient, as i 

obviates the us - of an erasing — 1s. per Bottle.—Made only by PIESSE & LUBLIN, 2 New 
“treet. The Trade Supplic 


(GARDEN SEED (Crop 1866).—Complete COLLECTION Ss 
for ONE YEAR'S SUPPLY, 63s., 42s., 30s., 21s., 10s. Price 
details of Collections and full Descriptions of all Vegetable and Flower See Seed | Wovelsies of this 
. O amounting to Carriage paid. All packets of Flower Seeds 


BUTLER, McCULLOCH & CO., South Row, Covent Garden Market, W.C. 
(CARTER’S GENUINE SEEDS.—Carter’s COLLECTIONS 


will produce of of Choice Vegetables “ all the year 
° 


in Medium, Small, and very 5: No. 4, 638.; No. 3, 42s.; No. 1. 
io. 1 ‘6d.; forwarded without dela: on receipt Post-Office Urder.—E description of 
Genuine | Farm, Garden, and Flower at CARTER’S New Seed Warehouses, 

261 High Holborn, London, W.C.—Price Lists gratis and post-free. 


NUNN M ARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s per 
x Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cask. id to ry St 
This Wine wil S.Rtbew found of superior quality, is soft and old. sande 
free from or the slightest approach to acidity. THOS. NU 
Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Price ow 


LLSOPPS PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
w being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER. M ‘ACKIE TO , & CO., at theiz new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), 
ufactured by LIEBIG’'S of MEAT COMPANY, 43. Mark 
Jane, Londons at their Manufactories i America—analysed, and ce: uine. by 
Baron Liebig, Perso g from Weak Digestion, requiring 
Strengthening Persons, Guitdsen (particnlarly those of weak Constitution, or su 
tract, proper in various very palatable forms, extremely en with 
found to be an agreeable Substitute for Cod Liver 
oc Sea it is invaluable, being an ‘excellent Anti-scorbutic ; also in 
b. Pi of jue in Hot Climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
account of the —_— of the Meat, to obtain good Beef-tea. It keeps unaltered for years, A | 
to make with ease many of the most 


Soups. 
CAUT ON. This i is the only. gh of Meat and of penning, Baron 
igtie. the Inventor, and authorized by him to be called “ of ” or 


u 
SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
plication. Estab- 


xtractum big.” Every Jar of the Company's Extract a) Baron Lie 
Cwuaee in the Market—some of them very 
Quality. tons, Scott, & Edden ; 


“Sold by Van Abbott Fe Fortnum, Mason, & Co. ; 
& Son; Leo, Led, & Co.; and all Chemists and Italian ‘Warehousemen. 


THE SMOKER’S BONBON effectually removes the Taste 
and Smell of Tobacco from oe Laas and Breath, 1 renders Smoking agreeable 
and safe. It is very pleasant and w Prepared by a patent process, trom the Ree Recipe 
of an eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING 's & CO., Wholesale Confectioners, Bethnal Green. 

London, in Sixpeany and Shilling Boxes; post free, 7 and 14 Stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 


| OXE o of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, taken two 


three times a day. gives instant relief, Coughs, 


JD INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, the best Remedy for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, and Indigestion. 


(COUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
are effectually cured by 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 


which ore Gally from the most eminent of whom 
ait bie safe, speedy. and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
isorders of the Li Chest. and 


A 
Soid in Bo. is.) Tins, 2s. 9d. id tis. each, . KEATING, Chemist, 
79 St. Paul’ Churehy Sold retail b all Drogeists, ke. ~ 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH.—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 


'HRAIM MOSELY,S& - Dentist, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, a Soft, Elastic Chemically-prepared I: rubber 
Gum. No Wires or unsightly Fastening ore required they are more natural, du: and 
comfortable than any yet introduced ive, render support to the 


are self-ad 
teeth, are fitted on a perfectly painless prineipl the reach 
L. tation free. Observe—No connection with any of the Same N. 


BOOKS, &e. 
MOUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. ARY.—NEW BOOKS. NOTICE. 


the Books ad in this “Saturday Review"’ arp ty 
oron Salerat MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. resh Copies ofall the principal Books of the 
the best Fortheomt Book Firct Clase Subscription ser 
commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street, February 9, 1867. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
now and postage free on 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, February 9, 1867. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 


NOTICE.—The FEBRUARY LIST of US COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. for for ale at greatly Reduced Prices, is new 
ready, and will be forwarded postage free on applica’ 

Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford — London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, . Jemes's Square, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President ‘The EARL of CLARENDON. 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this » which 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature,in various Languages:—Subscri; 
Entrance Fee na ha Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten 
to Town Me: ng-room open from Ten to Six. on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON. Secretary and Librarian. _ 


eo LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited—The NEW YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST is Now Open, both for Twelve and Six Months. All the Newest 


"aE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited. — The Illustrated 
Number of the Company's MONTHLY CIRCULAR was issued on February |, and 
may the Chief Offices, or from axy of the 


Tits LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited.—The REVISED 
nicl 1ST of SURPLUS BOOKS for SALE is combined with the MONTHLY CIRCULAR, 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited.—The pany 
‘THE LIBRARY CH DEPOTS. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited.—The Com beve have 


at the followi laces 69 Ki 
BRANCHES atthe following place City, Ki 


[HE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited—The CHIEF OF- 


FICES at 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W., where all Trade Wholesale 
Orders are immediately attended to. = 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


with Lists of = Publ 
appli 
BOOTH'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries» 


370 Regent Street, 
ARUNDEL | SOCIETY.—Entrance Donation, £1 1s. Annual 
will reselve in the ‘Autumn of 106? the following 


1. ZACHARIAS NAMING HIS SON JOHN. 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Gurszawpaio, in 8. Maria Novella at Florence. 
2. POETRY. 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Rarrazuze, in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
Specimens of the Werks te bo comm jp tho the 


PEPSIN E.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, and MORSON’S 
are perfectly palatable forms for this popular 


remedy for 
Tt. & Son, 31,33, 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, 
Pepsine Wine in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. 
Lozenges in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


GTANLEY’S CERASINE—for Loss of Hair, Scurf, and 
Dandriff_is numerous Testimonials to the most elegant and effective 
— In Bottles, 3s. 6d.; Jars, by & Son, 150 Oxtord 


F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — Lately a Chromo- 

in the Rooms of the Society, 24 Street, W. 

F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
RAMER'S EA USICAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Cramen & Co., Limited, 201 Street, London, W. 
N.B. Schools are requested to apply for C. & Co.'s Private Circular. 


K EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 
OIL, perfectly Pure, nearly Tasteless, and free from eo of k 
been fale: Dr. reported and recommended Professor T: 
» L.R.C.P., vt L.8., &c.; and Dr. nm Payne. 
Dr. Pereira, sa: says that“ The best 
t eight its Therapeutic Value.” 


De®! DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

Ticnee the unfrecedented public patronage ie has vbtate obtained. 
ealth and Chief 


personal atten 
“ice deem ‘the cod liver ol 
e vel 
unde: be preferable other kind as pa regards genuineness and 4 inal 


00.77 Stzand, London; and respectable Chemists. 


ical ait with w 


XUM 


Prt. -SIX VOLUMES of “THE EXAMINER” NEWS- 


PAP) tr SALE 22 vols. half russia; 1833 to 3% vols. 
good get of First-class Newepaper like ip ecldom offered for Sal 


GTRANGERS YET. 
GTRANGERS YET. 
GTRANGERS YET. 
GTRANGERS YET. 


By CLaRrseL. 
By Cranmer. The Poetry by Lord 
Bp, Sung by Madame 


Price 4s. 
Co., Holles Street. 


FiENey 6 SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT: a Collection of 
Pieces, intended as First Lessons for the Practice of the Organ Obligate, 
with for the af the 


Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK: a Collection of Twelve 
entirely New and Original Pieces of various kinds for the Organ. This day, large 


vol. oblong size, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 
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Street. among which the presence of cholaic compounds and of iodine in a state of Hy combina- 
= tion are the most remarkable. It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this oil has | 
IST great therapeutic power ; and from my {nvestigations I have no doubt of its being a pure and 
STER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, observes: 
187 
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Just published, in price 1s. stitched, 
sk POLICY of the FUTURE in INDIA: a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord Cranborne, of State for India, &c. By 
LL.D. Assistant-Commissioner in Oudh. 
Londen: Loyemaxs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price Is, 6d. 
TRELANDS CHURCH PROPERTY and the RIGHT USE 
of IT. By Auprey De Vere. 
Londen: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just pablished, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
"THE CRISIS of 1866: a Financial Essay. 
LL.B. 
“ Mr. Fowler has written the best paper upon the Crisis of 1968 that has as yet been published.” 
London: Loremans, GreEx, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, revised, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
TATIONAL FINANCE and CURRENCY: the Bank Acts 


of 1797, 1819, and 1844; with the Operation of Gain or Loss of Gold and 
Panics in Peace and War. By EDWARD NoRTON. 


London : LoneMaNs, GRreEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 6d. or 5s. a dozen, 
HE FRANCHISE; FREEMEN; FREE-TRADE: FOR- 
TUNZ FABER. By the Anthor of “The People’s Blue Book.” 
London: Loyemaxs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


By 


THE ORIGIN, MISSION, sory ‘DESTINY of MAN; with 

Miscellaneous Papere wn Tuantlon, ae. By Lawrence Herwortn, Esq of Liverpool. 
& Noroare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Just published, cloth, 2is. 
PUERST'S HEBREW LEXICON : a Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. By Dr. Joxros Third improved and 
ated by Rev. Dr. Samust Davison. Strongly bound in cloth, 2is.; half 
& 4 Street, Covent Garden, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
ENESIS and its AUTHORSHIP: Two Disvwtetiene— 


1. On the Im win the Book of ene Chapters of the Book of Genesis. 2. On the U: 
of the of Genesis, of ‘athorship. By the 
Rev. J. Quane Prebendary of Cloyne. 660 pp. 8vo. 

Wauasms & par ny 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


PROFESSOR D'ARCY THOMPSON. 


SCALAE 3 NOVAE ; or, a Ladder to Latin. A new Latin 
Calan for, Grammar Schools. By D’Ancy W. 


By the same Author, ‘ 
LATIN GRAMMAR for CLASSES. 
Street, Covent Garden, London; 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 
Henrietta 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, price 12s. 
BRITISH CAPTIVES im ABYSSINIA. By Cares 
T. BexE, Ph.D. F.S.A. Fellow and Medallist of the Royal’ Geographical 
Society. Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 
“We recommend Dr. Beke’s book to all who desire to understand the parliamentary 
discussion which is certain to take place on these matters." — Guardian. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
"THE TYPES of GENESIS briefly comnidened : = revealing 
the Development of Human Nature. By ANDREW J 
London: LonemaNs, GREEN, and ont Paternoster 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in GREEK IAMBIC 
VERSE. By the Rev. E. WatrorpD, M.A. late Scholar of Balliol College, 
London: Lonemaxs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
. Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A*® ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR, with 
ation. Designed for the use of Students in 


for Public Examinations. By 
Cc. W. P. Piscuer- , late Second in Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar 
School, Ola Malton, Yorkshire. 


London: LoyeMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMARS BY THE REV. E. MILLER, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
Second Edition, 12mo. re 
“ It appears to us to be just what is 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
Schools, 12mo. 5s. 
AN ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX, post 8vo. 4s. 
“ Conspicuous for execedingly clear arrangement.” — Reader. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In the press, New Edition. enlarged, 21s. 
NAvTICAL TABLES, for the Use of British Seamen. By 


Trman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, ¥ Portsmouth. Revised, 


&e. 


wer, 
tudes of Places on the Seaboard, f they latest by the Mov. 
Also, by the same Author and Editor, 
A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
(OMY. Thirteenth Edition. 7s. 


SHORT PRAYERS for PA PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. Compiled 
by Jou~n Mewer, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hockeril 


GLEAN INGS fre a COUNTRY RECTOR’S 
of Bratton Uiowelly, Devon; ons of tha Tracelaiors af the Oxford Librany 

Edited by the Rev. B. Kivasax, M-A., Vicar of Tintagel, 

London, Oxford, and 


(TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 


OSTEOLOGY tthe DODO" Pia Plates, is ready tay be cbtaived ut the 
en 


‘Now ready, crown @vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GPEECHES and LETTERS on REFORM, with a Preface by | tamen 


Londen : Pe Busa, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
This day, 8vo. sewed, ls. 
et containing Thoughts on Representation, 
in Present Crisis. 
London: Wutsam Sazrrixoton, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
PARIS 1867. 


‘TH ROYAL ALBUM, a eR Folio Volume con 

information necessary for Persons visiting Town, with Photo- 
nd Wood Engravings of in'and ness Loudon, wil in ell First-class 
Messrs. Sporriswoops & Co., New Street Square, E.C. 


“4 
BAEDEKER’ S GUIDES.—ENGLISH 
PARIS, ineluding Routes from London to Paris, and from Paris 
to the Rhine and Switzerland. With Map and Plans, 1865, 4s. 6d. 
SWITZERLAND. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
THE RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 


THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CONVERS ATION in 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN. Seventeenth Edition, 1864, 


Wustiams & yd 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


BY THE REV. DR. BADHAM, 
of Grech, Sydney late Examiner in Classics, 


PLATONIS SYMPOSIUM, onl . ide to the Master of 
PLATON IS EUTHYDEMUS et LACHES. With Critical 


e133 eS tica te the Senate of the Leyden University. By Rev. C. 


PLATONIS PRILESUS, _with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. 


C. Bapuam, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 

EURIPIDIS ION. Carotus Bapuam. With 
Critical and Exegetical Notes. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

EURIPIDIS ION. Notes for Beginners. The Student’s 
First Greek Play. C. Bapuam. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDIS TPHIGENIA { in TAURIS et HELENA. Textum 
emendavit et notulassubjecit Baouam. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

& Street, Covent Garden, Londen ; 


For the most recent Political Changes in Europe, and the latest Explorations in 
Africa, see 
(THE R ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 


Jounsron, LL.D., Fase. &e. Dedieated by Special Permission to Her 
hait-bound in russia or morocco, £5 6d. With Index of 150,000 


Wiutms Bracewooo & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GCHOOL ATLASES, by Arex. Kerra Jonnstor, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.B.G.S., F.G.S., the Royal and the Physical Atlases, &c. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


exhibiting the actual and comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World; with 
jarged Edition, to 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrating, in a 
Series of al Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology. A 


ATLAS LAB of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in 20 


and Localities referred to by 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. "Edited by J. R. Hrs, 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
Gomes including Map of Canaan and 
'W. Beaczwoop & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, és. 
ON EXUBERANT GROWTHS of the SOREILA, as a Fertile 
backville Streets Author of" Deaiuene Practically 
Cacecuut & Sons, 11 New Burlington Street. 
ill Quacks, is. 6d.; by post, is.8d. 
REV ELATION 8 of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derscron. Reprinted from the “ Medical 
H. Barecotas, 219 Regent aie 


A MARION, 00. oolicit the Inspection of their 


LAND*CAPE and ‘A RCHITECTURE_ PARIS, LONDON, SWITZERLAND, SAVOY. 
SCOTLAND, FENICE, ROME, &c. &c. 


in from he Home, fom the LOUVAE, ‘The DESCENT 
from the CRUSS, SU ATRICE, 

oP aRENCIRS, CARTE DE VISIT R ALBUMS, SCRAP-BOOKS, 


A NEW SEXIES of PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY, large size. 
250,000 CARTES of EMINENT PERSONS always in Stock. 
22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


( 


| 
: 
| ( 
| 
REFORM: | 
THE GREAT LIBEL CASE. | 
: Now ready, 404 pp. 5s. 

D*®. HUNTER verews “PALL MALL GAZETTE:” a 
- Verbatim Report of the Medical Evidence of Dr. Williams, Dr. Risdon Bennett, 
ehowing their Opinions on the Nature, Causes, and Care of Consumptivn. Also, as Supp.e- 
mentary, the Death Tables of England and Wales, compiled from Official Returns, showing 
ad the Nuraber of Deaths from Diseases of the Kespiratory Organs in the Years 1838 to 1864. 
x With Explanatory Remarks by Dr. Huwren, the Plaintiff. 
London: C. Mrrenstt & Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 188 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 


Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By Joun Hinn Bunton. 


Vols. I. to 1V. bringing the Narrative down to the Abdication of Queen Mary. | Di 
(This day. 


Priea £2 


NINA BALATKA: the Story of a Maiden of 


Prague. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


(This day. 
“ Nina Balatka loved a Jew, and that is her story.” 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S HISTORY | itis. 


of the MONKS of the WEST. Vol. IIT. 10s. 6d. 


ConTENTS : Christian Origin of the British Isles—St. Columba, the Aposte 
the Roman Missionaries in 


of Caledonia—St. Augustine of Canterbury and 
England. 


LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK PHI- 
LOSOPHY, and other Philosophical Remains of the late J. P. Ferrier, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral 
St. Andrews. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., LL.D., and 
E. L. Luswineton. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 24s, 


FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By Gzorcr 


‘Rwor, Author of “Adam, Bede,” &c. New Edition, handsomely printed, 


2 vols. extra cloth binding, suitable for presentation, 12s, 


MEDICAL STUDENTS of the PERIOD: 


a few Words in Defence of those much maligned People, with Digressions on 
variors Topics of Public Interest connected with Medical Science. By R. 
TEMPLE. W RIGHT, ., late Scholar ef King’s Callege, 3s. 6d. 


[This day. 


SPINDRIFT. By J. Nozt Paron, R.S.A. 
Price 5s. [This day. 


THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED 


and. ILLUSTRATED. By Enwarp Bruce Hamuzy, Colonel in the Army, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Royal Artillery ; formerly Professor of Mittary His- 
tory. , and Tactics at the Staff’ College; Member of the Council of 
Military Education. 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 28s. 


THE COMPANY and the CROWN. By the |: 


Hon. T. J. 7s. 6d. 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By Caartzs 


Lever, 3 vols, 


MEMOIRS of the CONFEDERATE WAR 


for INDEPENDENCE. Heros Von: Borcem, Chief of Staff to General 
J. E. B. Stuart. 2 vols, with with Map in 


THE. FATHERHOOD of GOD, considered in 


GOETHE’S FAUST, Translated into English 


Verse. By TaHeopors Martin. second Bditian, 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
Editions. 


. SALEM CHAPEL. Ss. 
THE RECTOR, AND THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 4s. 


New 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 6s. 
Miss MARJORIBDANKS, 


THE GARDENER: » Monthly Magazine of 


Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by WitLiam Tomson, Dalkeith 
se assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardeners. No. LI., for February, 


PHYSIOLOGY at the FARM, in REARING 


and FEEDING the Ry Wiliam Seige, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
and Henry F. [ina few days. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. By 


Davip Pace, F.R.S.E. New and enlarged Edition, és. 


WORKS of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni y of Edinburgh. 


LECTURKS ON METAPHYSICS. Edited by the Rev. 
LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical P! y, Oxford ; 
and Jouy M.A., Professor of Loge and in the niversity of 
Glasgow. Third Edition, 2-vols, Sve. 24s. 


Edited by the Same. Second Edition, 2 vols. vo. 


LITERATURE, EDUCATION 


DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY AND 
AND REFORM Third) Bdition, avo. 21s. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of 
Professor 


13 Great MaRiponover 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


| THIRD EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By HepwortH Drxon. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


euther interestin having penetreted through the plains and moun- 
tain e Fa the Valicy, here ives us an excellent account of the 
Mor ny striking deseriptiow which be saw and the conversations 
bo rie ah he + eld with many of the Saints during his sojourn there. "Foe a full account of the 
ngular sect ca.led the Shakers, of their gentie kindness, their admirable schools. and their 
pespeten al intercourse with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to thiswork. Mr. 


xon has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travel which dwells so ft nily or these much- vexed subj — Times. 

“In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixon touches = many other features of 
American society, besides giving a detailed aceount of his jou journey across the Continent to 
Sult City: Sat it isin his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bibie Communists, and other 


kindred associations that the reacer will 


find most to interest him. We 
every one who feels any interest in humaa 


y recom": 
nature to read Mr. Dixoa's volumes for or hin neelf.” 


Saturday Reriew. 

“ These are intensely exiting: Yo The central interest of the book lies in Mir. Dixon * 
picture of Mormon ty. and it revelations Brigham “Youn ng's 

| people, one the Shaker i — ten will send 


every 
py of thi strang Winiist Dr. Dixon all that he knows 
inks, speaks it je fashion sion that will eaxry volumes ipto the hands 


his of every woman 
‘ia America.” 


A bo ich iia tare pleasure to-read -and which will most indubitably be read by all 
who eave wo study the newest phenomena of American Life.” —Spectator. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS. By the Marquis 


of Lorxg. 1 vol. with Dlustrations. [nm the press. 


LIFE ina FRENCH CHATEAU. By Huserr 


Esq. 1 vol. with Ilustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, neers New, Revised, andCheaper Edition, 2 vols. 248. 


From his Private 


Dedicated to the 
ceabellished * with Portraits and above 300 beautiful Ill 


“ The auth has achicved « work, not lew creditable toheraeif than it is indispeneable to alt 
who wish to huow enything ebout lish cc ramic art and its great inventor. The volumes 
are marvels of decorative and skill."’—Saturday 


A LADY’S GLIMPSE of the LATE WAR 


in BOHEMIA, By Lizzm 


a WINTER WITH the SWALLOWS in 


ALGERIA. By M. BeruaM Epwarps. 8vo. with Ilustrations, 15s. 


travel of the and one of Une beightest, 


Tt is of the most instructive 
books of Tt would be didicals to overpretoe it; 
Spectator. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. Tt ia. most useful publication.” 
Prat, Itiathe most faithful recard we possess of the aristocracy of the 
noes best existing, and we believe the best possible, Peerage. It is the standard authority 
on the subject.” —Herald. 


MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN SHRINES. 
By Exiza C. Busm, 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


who are interested in country to wuich so many devout 
pilgrimage.” — Observer. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” “A Noble Life,” &c. 2 vols 


SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. By 


Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By Grorce MACDONALD, M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols, 
bal charm and value of Mr. Macdonald's work need not be sought. They present them- 
ho ‘hoever :eads the bouk once wiil read it many times.” 


Pall Mall Gazetie. 
CHRISTIE'S FAITH. the Author of 


« design the execution of this book beth The characters are original, 
the of thi bn ae beth 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. 
ALICE. By Epwarp Camppett Tamsu. 


beautifully conceived, and well ae It must command the 
The writing is fresh and vigorous.” —Star. 


LEYTON HALL, and other Tales. By Marx 


Lemon. 3 vols. 
“We can heartily recammend these tales to all who are in search 


“* Leyton Hall’ is capital story —t d weil 


A WOMAN’S CONFESSION. By Lady 
CAMPBELL. 3'vols. 
“* 4 Woman's Confession deser be ful novel.” — Morning Post. 


OFF the LINE. By Lady Cures 
MAIDENHOOD. By Mrs. Sara ANNA Mase 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor.” 3 vola. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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| [HE QUARTERLY, REVIEW, No. CCXLIIL, is| WRSSRS, BELL & DALDY'S NEW BOOKS, 


Cowrants: 
— 
TEE CHOLERA CONFERENCE. MACKENZIE'S, IRBY’S TRAVELS AMONG the 
IV. LAW AND JUSTICE IN THE U. 8TATES. 
KAYE'’S LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: a Contribution to 
: i VII. ULTRA-RITUALISM. the History of the Civil and Military Services of India. 2vols.demy8vo. (Shortly. 
: VIII. YANKEE WIT D HUM 
TX. DEMOCRACY AND FENIANISM. LITERATURE and its PROFESSORS. By Purves. 


= 44* Nos. CCXLI. and CCXLII. contain the Index to last Twenty Volumes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DR. DYER’S POMPEII. With a Description of the ‘most 
‘THE NORTH AMERICAN ‘REVIEW, No. CCXIV. interesting Coown Ove. 


| ARCHDEACON SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 
I. CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. end ANTONYMS. Ummediately. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. “CRAVEN’S” YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL; or, Re- 
IV. THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. creations in Shooting. New Edition, profusely Illustrated, 5s. 
. V. THE WORK OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 
H VI. THE OFFICE AND INFLUENCE OF CLOTHES. EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. re by AcHETA DomMEstTIca, 
4 ° VII. GOVERNOR WINTHROP IN NEW ENGLAND. Edited by the Rev. J.G. Woop. 108 Illustrations, 
| 
MISS STRICKLAND | S LIVES of the QUEENS of 1 ENG. 
| "THE ART-JOURNAL. Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. THE HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By ©. W. reed 
LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. p M.A. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. J ’ 
Mr. King discourses very pleaantly and ingtructively on eurprising number of subject 
Eft,” by J. Stancliffe and L. Stocks, A.R.A. THE HANDBOOK of ARCH-Z0OLOGY : tian, Greek, 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. Etruscan, anf Roman. By Hopper M. Wesrrorr, Esq. 8vo. Illustra. 
“Historie Deviees and Badges," by Mra. Bury, Palliser, Illustrated; Painters of tions, 153. 
| LONG'S DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 2 vols 
if A. (Claudet F.R. * A Memory of James and Horace 
4 #s* An Tilustrated of the Paris Exhibition will be issued with THE ART- vel LF From of Carthage to the end of the Jucurthine War. 
q JOURNAL for Ise7. In Subscribers are respectfully requested to send in their Names Vol. 11. From the Defeat of Le Cassi 
Bry Lane, Row. LORD BROUGHAM on MONARCHICAL GOVERNMENT. 
(SHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. ove. 
LORD BROUGHAM on ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 
(THE FEBRUARY PART of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 8v0. 6s, 
LORD BROUGHAM on DEMOCRACY and MIXED MO- 


LORD ULSWATER, 
NARCHY. 8vo. 6s. 
By the Author of * Lady Flavia.” 


CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by R. Morris, 


(CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. with Memoir by Sir Hanais Nicoras. Aldine Edition, 6 vols. each 
(THE LAW COURTS DESIGNS.—BANK in SYDNEY. | CHURCHILL’S POETICAL WORKS. Tooxs’s Edition, 
THE BUILDER of this Week contains Fine View and Plan of Bank of Australia, revised, with Memoir by Jamzs Hannay. Aldine Edition, 2 vols. each 


ational a) ndseer's Lions—Domes— ie, an ier Papers: wi! 
cognate News. 4d.; or by post, sl York Street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Minor 
Translations. Edited, with 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD.—This Work is issued | Sans 
during the of Parliament, and at ee close of the Session is published in a 

: for permanen Reference, w with Division Lists, List of Private Bills, &c.—Subscription SER’ ETICAL WORKS. Edited. th Mem 

pas the the whole or Weekly N umbers and the Volume) One Guinea a Session, delivered free. _ SPENSE! vs PO Aldine Edition, 5 vol h Se. ? wi emolr, by 


and published by J. Wave, 18 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
MR. OLIVER BYRNE’S NEW SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


J THE SPORTSMAN’S VADE-MECUM. 
4 | Large crown 8v0. completely Edition, New Style, 15s. DUAL ARITHMETIC. Part I. The Ascending Branch, with 
BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. (J. H.| price is Part Il. ‘The Descending Branch, with the Application of both 
Watss), Editor of “ The Field,” “ The Greyhound.” 
Baltion tion to te a larger type, and to LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 
it sompiete in every respect a te for English 
| 


Great Britain. v f A 
London: Farverice & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. INCAPABLE ER CAN ti DE DORACY 


| LANCASHIRE, FOLK-LOR rons gd Una ofthe Fen of he REFLECTIONS on the PRESENT 
Palatine. Compiled and Edited by Jou» Hasrano, ¥.8.A.; and T. T. Wirxinson, F.R-A.S ASPECTS of PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. By Avovervs Surru, Eaq., late 
Beliefs and Practices tions. London : Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Birth und Baptismal Customs, LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL, practically Considered 
| Sof Manors. Dying anf Death Bed Customs. ent ty 
q visioes Limited Number, printed on large paper, and half-bound Roxburgh, is issued at 
London: Farpgnice Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. Mrs. Woop’s New Novel.—Newsy, Publisher. 


of ‘the HARZ SIR CYRUS OF STONYCLEFT. 


From the German. 


Sex, 178 Strand. “In this novel great dramatic Sewer, of character displayed. 
‘The story is good, and full of interest." Brighton Examiner 
¥y [THE PROGRESS of ENGLAND: a Poem. 
Ediaburgh : P. Niwwo. A NEW NOVEL. 
London : Marsuact, & Co. 


- NEW BOOK IN THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
ASTRONOMY. By Gronon F. Cua ~~ Ready at all Libraries on Tuesday next, the 12th inst., in 3 vols. 
q RIPTIVE y MB 
D F-R.AS., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- BROUGHT TO LIGHT: 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and ot for the University by A Novel. 
‘This day is published, 8vo. By THOMAS SPEIGHT. 
‘THE HISTORY of. the NORMAN CONQUEST of 
CHARLES W. WOOD, PUBLISHER, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Volume 1.—The Preliminary History to the Election of Eadward the Confessor. 
at the Clarendon lished by Mac’ & Co., London 
Oxford : Printed ond by MILLAN ‘0. 


UNIFORM WITH CONGRESS REPORT. 


‘VERBATIM REPORT of ‘the the GREAT MEETING of 


| NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM sOWITT. 
MEN, held in, the Som Congress | by His Grace the 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


WOODBURN GRANGE. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “The Man of the People,” &e. 


oD the Deans of York, Chichester, 
‘ednesday, October 10, 1836; witha 


Just published, 8vo. 
PRIESTCRAPT ; or, CHURCH BIBLE. By F. 


q London: Taiiarsr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. CHARLES W. WOOD, PUBLISHER, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


- 
= 
‘Lisle, ; and Sir Kounde ‘aimer, 
Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of You«. 
= Published by Sampson, 13 Coney Street, York. 


February 9, 1867;] 


The Saturday Review. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND MAPS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


A GRAMMAR and KEY to the “GERMAN LAN- 


GUAGE, being «n Eas: Complete System fi uiring this Useful Toneue ; with 
Exercises, &c. By the Deron Vow es Director of the German, F french, and Clas- 


ANDLAU’S LESEBUCH ; or, German Reader. 12mo. 3s. 64.; Part IT. 4s. 62. 


POPULAR FRENCH WORKS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
BEAUVOISIN'S (Prof. ) HOW to READ and 


TRANSLATE FRENCH on an entirely NEW PLAN. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 4d. 
BEAUVOISIN'S FRENCH VER Bs aT A GLANCE: entirely New 
of Conjucation. by which the Principle, of ai the French Vi understuod in 


few hi 
BEAUVOISIN'S “ANECDOTES ES AND STORIES IN FRENCH, interspersed with 
Mots. ‘ose and Verse. an Expla- 
of the difficalt Words, Phrases. und Tdionvs, at the end. 


BEAUVOISIN’S FIRST BOOK OF GIL BLAS, arranged for Students of the French 
Lancuage. With an Introductory English Verbal Collateral Tr 
Grppmationl end 1 Notes, the difficulties of the text. New 
pha alt 


sANC & l'Usage des Enfants qui com- 


neent a lire. Par A. Gomarn 
CHE LOUD'S BOOK OF VERSIONS ; or, Guide to French Translation 
C. J. City of London School, zc. New Edition, 12mo. 


6d. 
CHERPILLOUD'S PARTIE FRANQ(AISE, or Key tothe above. By Dasitix. 12mo. 


DOUIN: NEW FRENCH PRIMER ; being First Book of Familiar Words 
EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. CONVERSATION ; ; adapted to the Topics generally 
PA with and a Short Introduction to French 
GOMBERTS FRENCH SPELLING ASSISTANT. 12mo. cloth, %. 


New Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


THE LATIN TYRO’S GUIDE; 


towards the Acquirement of Latin. By Grorcr Jacnson. 


| or, First Steps 


Also, 
THE LATIN TYRO'S GUIDE. Part IL. Containing Exercises on the Rules of Syntax, 
&e. 12mo. Is. 6d. 


8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of BOOKKEEPING by DOUBLE 


ENTRY, in a Series «f Easy and Progressive Exercises. By Hrxny Maw cy, Principal 
Writing Master and Teacher of Bookkeeping | = the City of London School. 

The auteare object is, first to place re the Pupil the simplest operations in 
Senay ane then to prepare him ee for the more difficult and complex part of 
thea Book contains elementary euiee in the Five principal Accounts ; mate- 
rials pe Bills of Parce:s and Invoices; carefully ucted Exercises on the 
Day-Book, Journal, and Ledger; the Civil Service on Bookkeeping; 

a Set of General Questions; and a short Explanation of ‘Terms. 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES, CIPHERING, 
AND TABLE BOOKS. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC: a copious Variet 


of | of Parcels, an Auxiliary Companion to every Arithmetic. 
sOUTERS x NEW CIPHERING BOOK POR BEGINNERS ; containing the First Four 
of sed Compound. Part I. post 4to. Is, 6d.; Key, 3s. Part 11. 


soutERs COMPLETE SET OF ARITHMETICAL TABLES, on a large 8vo. card, 


price 4d. 
sou TE TABLE CARDS. a Smaller size than the above, 2d. 
—— By WALKINGHAME'S TUTOR, improved Edition, without the Answers. 


APLIN’S (J. W.) IMPROVED WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR'S ASSISTANT. for 
of containing Rules for Working the various Methods of Calculation, 
title. t2mo. nd, 5s. 
T XPUL S KEY to the A h the Sums worked at full length. 12mo. bound, 5s. 
THE FIRST FOUR RULES OF ARITHMETIC, on a Plan en ry A original, calculated 
to abridge the labour of the Tutor Ad y, and to greatly the Progress 
of the Pupil. By J. Warner. is. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 450 pp. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC ; 


ing oft the and Civil Service Examination Questions, with Solutions. By 
W. A. LL. Lieb. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured. 


THE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. 30 Maps, 12s. 6d. Size of Maps, 14 by 17 inches. Also an Edition for 


Junior School 
THE HARROW SCHON iy ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 23 Maps, 12s, 6d. 
Also an Edition for Junior Schools, 


Early in February, 
AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended 


jiefly for Map Drawing and the Study of the great Physical Features and Relief-Con- 


AUNTHORPR, Principal Geographical 
Lecturer of the Training College, Battersea. 


Printed on drawing paper, size 17 inches by 14, each 6d. 


STANFORD'S SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS, to 


Kno tion sheets each) includes the World in Hemispheres 
* Europe | India Netherlands China 
* Asia ‘anada Turkish Empire 
* Africa British Isles Germany reece 
* North America * England Palestine 
* South America . reland or West India Islands 
| * Scotland Russia &e. &e, 
* New Zealand *F 


rance Denmark 
* Projections only have also been published of these Maps. 
Size, 16 inches by 14, each 3d. 


THE OXFORD. SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS: 


Isles | Germany Ceylon United States 
‘ 

England taly j South America 
Scotland Russiain Europe Australia 


Second Edition, with a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in colours, cloth, 5s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 


Sf the Ucological Burver of Grest Britain. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES (continued). 
Fourth Edition, !2mo. cloth limp, 2s. 
A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUNCIA- 


TION and ETYMOLOGY. By A.F. Fosren, A.M., Author of “ A General Treatise 
on Geography,” and other Educational Works : late Editor of “ Chambers's Educational 
Course :"" Assistant-Commissioner to the Koyal Education 


&e. 

This Manual furnishes Rules for the Pronunciation of jing 1a 
‘ocabulary of upwards of 10.900 Names. the true Pronunciation; and an = 
mological Table —_ Meanings, serving to explain a 


large number of names. 


A CLASS-BOOK of RUDIMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
Bev. of Shiney Sussex College, Cambridge, and one 
Work was intended ior the use of the Comper’ own Classes at the Collece, 
ierpoint, prepar to their using the ‘Text-book in “ Chembers's 
Cours to allow of caretlly stowed, the 4 
for the purpose form, to allow of the with Chemical terms of thou. 
Strict 


2s. 6d. 

EAST INDIA CIVIL * SERVICE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS for 1866. Papers for some of the preceding Years can also be obtained. 

Base INDIA CIVIL EXAMINATION PAPERS for 1863. 


GUIDE to the ARMY coMPerrrivE _EXAMI- 


NATIONS ; being a Com 

ti 
‘apers, 

By Capt. A. H. ieee Royal 

Academy, Woolwich). 


pages, Ove. 64.1 or por pest, to any Lady ox Gentleman engaged tn Tuition, on of 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, &. — STANFORD'S 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDU CATIONAL. WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes. 
all most modern 


mar, 

Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithwetie, Algebra, Mathematics ; 

French, and nn anguages ; Natural and every 

other branch of also Maps, Atlases, and School Stationery. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. se 
Drown ond Engraved Sor the Sosioty far end National 
Edited 8. CLARK, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 50. 


EUROPE. _—al’ the chief Natural Features of the 
Continent bat ta coe & way as not to interfere with the distinctness of 

The relative importance of the names licated by the style in 
for e' —— The sites of batties and other great 

distinguished from 


places of mere 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 50. 


ENGLAND and WALES, 


listinguished, and 

inserted, the of amp phape easily ascertained, as well as 

knowledge of metropolitan topography. Mounted on roller, varnished, 13s. 
Nearly ready, uniform in scale, &c., with the Map of England and Wales, 


SCOTLAND. Size, 42 inches by 34; mounted on 
IRELAND. Size, 42 inches by 34; mounted on roller, 


varnished, . Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 50. 


ASIA.—In this new Map of Asia, the connexion of 


that Continent with Europe. Aftica, and the extremity of Australia is fully 5 
without red the scale 4 of Asiatic 


ot Asia itself. every 
to be a great advantage. Thee, he quest Natural Features of the Mountain- 
Systems, h and Seas, can lowed through Asia into the 
Continents. In Political Geography , the Relative Positions, ac., of European 
ey are brought into one view; and 


others. 
AFRICA.—In many respects Africa is presented with a 


Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 50. 


AUSTRALASIA. [A.-This Map includes Australia, Tas- 
mania, New snd he Mole The 


following Mape are also published—size, «2 inches by 4. 
PALESTINE, to illustrate the Old Testament; 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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the Right 
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| the Independent States, eir principal Divisions, are accurately. 
cs have been duly represented, and the new Divisions of Asiatic Russia and of 
'T Detailed ¢ Scale, 4} miles to an inch ; size, 56 inches by 50. . 
. HOLY LAND.—Map of the Holy Land to illustrate 
aces. 
h is Map is ily intended for the use of Schools. The Natural Features 
elementary instruction are prominently distinguished. But while nothing has been 
sacrificed which ma tend to thie primary intumetion which son, be 
given in Map hes been omitted, and adapted for the purpoae of the study 
ee as well as those of the schoolroom. The results of the most recent observations 
critieal researches are carefully indicated; what is conjectural is distinguished from thet 
which is certain; Classical and Modern Names are given in a lighter type than 
f a Tts connexion wi is preserved, and all the 
| Mounted on roller, varn 13s. 
| 
| 
to the present Possessions into Provinces 
wn. ames made prominent. 
oft the smaller Post Towns, with the Villages. one 
ANOTNER EDITION OF THE ABOVE with the Addition of the Eeclesiastics! 
Divisions, printed in red. Mounted on roller, varnished, 4s. 
| 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By the Right 


Hon, Lady Hersert of Lea. Royal 8vo. Ay 15 full-page 
Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Hon. Earl Russeiy,K.G. Third and Concluding Volume. | 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of the LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


By Lieut-Col. Fretctier, Scots Fusilier Guards, Third and Con- 
eluding Volume. Demy 8vo. 18s, 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
By the Right Hon, Lady Herserr of Lea. 8vo. 12s. 


LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT 


PRINCES, from the Earliest Time to the Present Day. By H.R. Fox 
Bourne. 5) vols. large post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 248. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRI- 


CITIES. By Joun Timps, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “A Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


GOOD COOKERY from the Recipes of the 


Hermit of St.Gover. By the Right Hon. Lady Luanover. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Astronomy. By M. Edited by J. Norman 
Lockrenr, Esq., F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo, 200 Illustrations, 21s. 


CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and WATCHES, 


from the Earliest Times. By Epwarp J, Woop, Esq. Crown 8vo, 
pice 108, 6d. 
Also, nearly ready, 
SITANA: a Mountain Campaign on the Borders 


of Affghanistan in 1863. By Col. Joun Avye, C.B., R.A. Demy 8vo. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all the Libraries. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author 


of “ East Lynne.” 8 vols. 


OLD TRINITY: a Story of Real Life. By 


T. MAson Jones. 3 


NODDEBO PARSONAGE. From the Danish, | 


by the Translator of “ The Guardian.” 2 vols. 


Life, By Heracurrus Grey. 1 vol. 


ARMSTRONG MAGNEY:: Story of Modern 


LETTERS from HELL. From the Danish. 
2 vols, post 

Also, nearly ready, 

DUMBLETON COMMON. 


Lexa Epex. 2 vols. 


“COMETH UP as a FLOWER.” 
post 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


By the Hon. 


2 Vols. 


Next week, demy 8vo. 
SIR CHARLES WOOD’S. 
ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, 


FROM 1859 TO 1866. 
By ALGERNON WEST, 
Deputy iss Wood, Bart the art De Grey 


SMITH, ELDER, 00., CORNHILL. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
j 
A NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of “‘ The Court of England under the Stuarts,” &c. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of 


KING GEORGE the THIRD ; with Original Letters of,the King, aa other 
Unpublished MSS. 8 vols, 8vo. 42s. (Ready this day, 


in the perusal of English 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY G. A. SALA. 


FROM WATERLOO to the PENINSULA. 


By G. A. SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By 
(Ready. 


Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1860,” &, 1 vol. 


rarely experienced 


This day is published, 1 vol. profusely illustrated, and handsomely bound, 
eloth gilt, 12s. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited 


by ANDREW Hatumay. Contributed by Thirty Authors of éminence, and 
illustrated by Twenty celebrated Artists ; the Designs engraved by Fourteen 
of the best Engravers of the day. 


*,* To be had at every Library in the Kingdom. 
THE REGENCY of ANNE of AUSTRIA, 


Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From Published and Unpublished 
Sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with Portrait. Ready. 


In February will be published the Third and Fourth Vols. of 
PROFESSOR YONGE’S 


HISTORY of the BOURBONS, from the 


Accession of Louis XV. to the Death of Louis XVI. 


HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING- 


CLASSES. By a JoURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 1 vol. [Next week. 


THE STORY OF 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, told in detail 


for the first time, chiefly by the aid of Original Letters, Official and other 
Documents, and Contemporary Memoirs recently made Public; and com- 
prising a Sketch of the Life of the Countess de la Motte , pretended Contfi- 
dante of Marie-Antoinette, with Particulars of the Careers of the other Actors 
in this remarkable Drama. By Henry Vizeretty. 2 vols. illustrated with 
a Tinted Engraving of the Diamond Necklace, from the Drawing produced 
at the Trial. (Nearly ready. 


~ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
THE FORLORN HOPE ; 


Yates. 3 vols. 


a Novel. By 
[Ready this day. 


| SORES the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. 


Lynw Liston, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. 


my LOVE THAT KILLS: a Novel. By 


W. G. Witts, Author of “ The Wife’s Evidence.” 3 vols. [Just published. 


LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG: a Novel. 


| Author of “ Sowing the Wind,” The Lake Country,” 
BVO 


MORE THAN a MATCH: a New Novel. 


By the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


THE CLIVES of BURCOT: a Novel. By 


_JESSIE’S EXPIATION: a Novel. By Oswatp 


BoyLe. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


“BENT, NOT BROKEN: a Novel. ’ mY 


Games MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


DACIA SINGLETON: a Novel. the 
| Author of “ What Money Can’t Do,” “ Altogether Wrong,” &c. ae: 9 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition of 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ Trevlyn Hold,” a emcee &e. 1 vol. 6s. 


RICH HUSBAND. 


Author of “ ” &e. 
and Revised Edition. 


this day. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a 


| Novel. By Pency Author of «The Second be 
[February 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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2 vols. demy Svo. 2s. 


THE GAY SCIENCE: 


Epsays towards a Science of Criticism. 
By E. S. DALLAS. 


“ We congratulate Mr. Dallas on having written two most iene se a subject 


ol 

of ordinary powers of thought can take up this book without being deeply interested in it, nor 

can they avoid carrying awey from it many yaluable subjects of meditation.” Times, 
“ We cannot but heartily recommend these volumes to intelligent readers for their learning, 
their brillianey, their humons, and their tendency to set the mind a-thinking.” 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 25. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHIOCA: 
Being an Examination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. 
With Replies to Objectors by M, P. W. BOLTON. 

Also, 


EXAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES of the SCOTO- 
OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY; with Replies to Objectors. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ The name of Mr. Mather Bolten jo knows, of lnnst witha thot sivsle 


itself in philosophical reading. as that of the author of the best 
voiuminous controversy arising out of Mr. Mansel's* Lectures.’ 


of the Pringiples of the Seote-Oxonian P! phiet of only a few pages, went 

straint to the heart of the question, and without Suis or air-beating put the point 

at issue in the clearest light, and rendered it superfluous to ST ene. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BEAUCLERCS, FATHER 
AND SON, 


By CHARLES CLARKE. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


IDALIA : 
A Bomance, 
By OUIDA. 


be called * in * for it is of 
~ "thd it is fall of the most genuine 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


VITTORIA. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
“Most English writers think, when they have put in a ‘viva’ here and a 


there, that have Italianized 
life of the he paints, and gives the sharp incisive proverb 


gesture which finighes the half-nttered sentence, and which is so eminently characteristic of a 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


southern race.” — 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CAPTAIN SPENCER'S 
NEW WORK ON GERMANY, 


With Reference to the late War, 
Can be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 1 vol. cloth, 7s, éd. 


CAPTAIN SPENCER'S NEW WORK on GERMANY contains Authentic 
Portraits of the King of Prussia, Prince Frederic Charles of Prussia, General 


Moltke, the Emperor of Austria, Archduke Albreeht, General von Gablentz, 


General Benedek, the King of Italy, Ricasoli, Cialdini, and Garibaldi. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, crown $vo. extra cloth, 2s. 
VOLUME I. OF 


MOXON’S 


STANDARD PENNY READINGS, 
A Selection from the Writings of 
TENNYSON, HOOD, BROWNING, PRAED, SHELLEY, 
And Prose Writers of equal merit. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 


Fep. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 3s. éd. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE — 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By CHARLES LAMB, 


N. and Lamb's explanation of his 


LONDON; EDWARD MOXON «& CO., DOVER STREET, Ww. 


the whole thing; but Mr. Meredith has caught 0d spirit and 


Imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronounsing, and Explanatory. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LLD. 


work. Dr. Johnson has said 
the worst is better and the best cannot 


carefully prepared, well printed, aud published at very ca of 


—- aluable work, and one which, h chiefly in! for the 


DE. OGILVIE’S LARGER DICTIONARIES. 
Large cloth, 25s, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY: 
Explanatory, Pronouncifg, and Etymological. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


‘THE PRONUNCIATION ADAPTED TO THE BEST MODERN USAGE 
RICHARD CULL, F.8.A. 


Above 800 Engravings on Wood, 


2 large vols. imperial cloth, £4. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
English, Technological, and Beientific; 
WITH SUPPLEMENT, ADAPERD THE PRESEN? STATE OF LETERATURE, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Upwards of 2,300 Engravings qn Wooll. SH 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


4 vols. crown £2 7s. 6d. (Vols. I. TE. 
Vol. TY. in Two Parts, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, 
From the Barliest Time to the Period of its Decline. 
By Dr, MOMMSEN, 

Translated with the Author's sanction, and Additions, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM P. DICKSON, 
Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow. 


With an Introduction by Dr. SOHMITZ. 
“ Dr. Mommsen's bistory increases in interest as he approaches the term of the memorable 


megster, the great political and social which sfc d the 
Hannibal into to the of the Macon, and Sulla, he in! us in 


£3 
Reis 


vividness unepproeched by ing writer, We p fom 
Ie statements and dispute the of some of his portrait But no differen 
should blind us to the of Dr, M work, to his vast knowledge 
insight. and to his exquisite skill in depicting character. His work is of the highest merit; 
learning is exact and profound; its narrative is full of genius and skill; its 

are admirably vivid. Even though we differ from Dr. Mommsen, we wish to place on 
our opinion that his is by far the best history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
wealth.” —Times. 
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He neither reveals 
epigrem 


great pleasure. Review. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
er 
‘With about 300 W°od Engravings. 
| 
y 
e 
[= 
n- 
| 
| 
period he ha trated with such fidelity and genius. Haying described, with the band of a 
ipio and 
| the con- 
” 
| | 
| 
public attention. 
) : | with facts, a painter in his power of reproducing men ; bor pdenag: a dash of poetic fancy ; and 
| humorous after a dry sarcastic fashion, which, his recalls 
| the whieh it that long-buried life of th. gncient world has for his 
Po | mind, He writes about Cassar and Cato with as much living relish és he might do about 
7 > i j is, we venture to say, one of 
has produced. Dr. Mommsen's 
face by lightning flashes like Mr. 
Carlyle, por sets it in a framework of lemme fine M, de Lamertine, 
dashes ft off with bold crayon strokes like Lord Macaulay. hip Seen and rather 
satirical genius softens in the presence of what he admires. He enalyzes skilfully, describes 
with fine pencil lines, and colours with a touch that is not too warm, and yet warm enough 
to give the hues of life.” all Mall Gazette. 
| “ Since the days of Niebuhr, no work on Roman history has that combines so mucli 
| vigerous, spirited, end animated. Mommesen's can ‘dont 
the noblest productions of modern history ."— Dr. Schmitz. 
j “This is the best history of the Roman Republic, taking the work on the whole—the 
- author's complete mastery of his subject, the variety of bis gifts and acquirements, his graphic 
inspires in every po of tan equal 
may be read in the translation (executed with the 
“Am original wor le nervous and lively, ite 
vigour fully sustained. This English translation fills up s gap in our literature. It will 
| sive the and the of antiquity history of Rome up to the mart of 
present at sane serve 
ee RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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NEW _WORKS. | MR. MURRAY’S 
SPEECHES) on PARLIAMENTARY RE- | LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
By the Right Hon, B. Dissaxus, M.P., Chancelior of | 


‘THE REFORM ACT 1832 : the "at Raptr of 
Edited by Henry, Earl 


WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. 1890 to June 1895, 
On AG ASCAR REVISITED; Describing the Events 


Government, 2s, ‘On Liberty, 1s. 
of a New Reign, and the Revolution which followed forth the 
Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians ie. W 
8vo. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the); With Ilustrations 


1867. By Jouw Sruarr Mu, M.P., 


Rector of the University. KING GEORGE the THIRD’S CORRESPONDENCE 


NORTH from 1768-83, Edited by W. Bopwam DonNE. 2 vols. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Hesay| 
JOURNEY to ASHANGO LAND; and Further 


in Equatorial 8vo. 


Africa.” By Du Ant 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD | — 
With 2 Portia? of By Jaxx COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in 


ALL COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By James 
Feneusson, F.R.S. With 1,500 Illustrations and Index. 3 vols. 8vo. 


| 
SIR JAMES: STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in =| peice Vo. RRCHITECTURE with 31? 
| 


ECCLESIASTICAL BIOG i oil 


THE STATE of IRELAND: a few Words on the 
MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, et Pye 
complete in 1 A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; con- 


tinued from the of Worms to, the Death of Bonitce VIN, 
1122-1303. By Canon ROBERTSON. 8vo, 188. 


THE JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE: a Tale. | 


Wi With 


AYS COUNTRY THE CHILDREN of the LAKE. By Epwanp 


(On Wednesday next. | SALLESBURY. Fop. 8yo. 


THE BISHOP of ST. ASAPH'S SKETCH the RIGHT 


of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of En © te EaveLeTIS Cheaper Edition, 4 vols. 
of 1688. Seventh Edition. “ Crown 8vo. 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 
HISTORY of. the ROMANS under. the EM- ws of Genlgy. By Sr 
A SMALLER OLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY for 
A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form 
Quation ond Anewer. By W. Cox, M.A., Editor of Brande’s | 
THE PRESENT STATE of CHRISTIANITY, and 


the RECENT ATTACKS MADE UPON IT. By M. Gumor. Post 8v0. 


_ THE ENEID of VIRGIL, translated into | — 


in the University of THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrroy. 
Second Edition, post ovo. 7s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Lib "SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
Batten. by is Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo. | delivered in 1906. By the Right Hon. W. EB. GLaDstons, M.P. With Appen- 


SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and ‘THE CONQUERORS, WARRIORS, and STATES- 


an Historical Narrative. By Sir EDwaup Bart. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY 
" | HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
HISTORY of INDIA, the Earliest Period pos each Forming in he Homan Empire. Dean Musas. 
to the Close of Lord Dathousie's Administration. umes, of HisTORICAL 


man. Vous. 1. and JI. price 1és. 


‘LIVES of the WARRIORS of the CIVIL WARS of 
THE WILD ELEPHANT. By Sir James FRANCE and ENGLAND. By Sir Epwanp Cust. 2 pot Ore. 
- ~ SONG of the THREE ‘CHILDREN : 
Tilastrations of Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as shown in. 


HOMES WITHOUT “HANDS. the Rev. Motes. ‘by 6. Onaruy MCD. vole 


LIFE of MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO: his Cha- 


cocker eal’ By Ws. Forsyru, Q.C. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. BY eye STUDENT'S MANUAL of NEW TESTAMENT 
fro. 128. HISTORY. Wa Sra, With Map an Wont 


GWULES ENOYGLOPADLA, of THE PEARL EDITION of LORD ‘BYRON’S COM- 


[Nearly ready. PLETE POETICAL WORKS. Svo, price 2s./4d, ; stamped morocco 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 
_ London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, ind DYER. | JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE. STREET. sai 
Feinted by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square. the af tn the Clty, of Lenten 
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